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Professor  emeritus  of  political 
science,  Joseph  Harris,  dies 


By  GEORGE  OLSEI*         •    ' 

STAFF  WRITER 

Joseph  Pratt  Harris,  inventor  o f  the 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  use  Harris 
Votomatic  system  and  professor  em 
eritus  of  political  science  at  UC 
Berkeley,  died  in  his  Berkeley  home 
Wednesday  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
88. 

Harris  also  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  country's  first  airmail 
pilots,  and  later  as  a  scholar  of  public 
administration  and  adviser  to  the 
federal  government 

As  pan  of  the  1930s  National  Com 
mission  on  Economic  Security,  he 
helped  establish  the  Social  Security 
system. 

The  Votomatic  system,  familiar  to 
Californians  since  its  introduction  in 
1964,  allows  voters  to  quickly  punch 
out  the  spaces  on  a  computer  card 
that  correspond  to  their  votes. 

Vote  tallying  by  computer  is 
simpler,  much  less  time-consuming 
and  much  less  expensive  than  other 
mechanical  methods. 

In  1964,  when  Votomatic  replaced 
earlier  voting  machines  in  DeKalb, 
Georgia,  an  election  official  said  the 
Votomatic  was  "as  simple  as  stirring 
coffee  with  a  spoon.'* 

Harris  was  an  organizer  of  the  UC 
Berkeley  research  unit  currently 
known  as  the  Institute  of  Governmen 
tal  Studies. 

He  also  founded  the  California 
Assembly  Fellowship  Program  for 
graduate  students  in  1952.  The  pro 
gram  aimed  at  upgrading  the 
legislative  staffs  professionalism. 

One  of  the  first  fellows  was  Rose 
Bird,  now  chief  justice  of  the  Califor 
nia  Supreme  Court. 

A  native  of  Sulpher  Springs,  North 
Carolina,  Harris  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1918  and  a  doctorate  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago  five  years  later. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army's  Air 
Service  as  a  flight  instructor  during 
World  War  I. 


Harri* worked  a  an  airmail  pilot 
between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  dur 
ing  his  studies  at  Chicago  and  would 
often  miss  his  graduate  classes  when 
bad  weather  grounded  him  in  Cleveland. 

His  faculty  career  began  in  1923  as 
an  instructor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Harris  left 
Wisconsin  as  an  associate  professor  in 
1930. 

After  four  years  as  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Harris 
became  assistant  executive  director  of 
the  Commission  on  Economic  Security. 

He  then  worked  as  a  researcher  on 
the  President's  Committee  on  Ad 
ministrative  Management,  and  then 
as  research  director  for  public  ad 
ministration  on  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council. 

Harris  joined  the  regular  Berkeley 
faculty  in  1941.  During  World  War  II. 
he  taught  public  administration  as  an 
Army  colonel  at  a  Virginia  military 
school. 

In  1944-45,  Harris  directed  person 
nel  and  the  training  of  the  U.N.  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in 
Europe. 

Harris  wrote  at  least  five  books, 
"Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate," 
"California  Politics,"  "Congress  and 
the  Legislative  Process,"  "Election 
Administration  in  the  U.S.,"  and  "A 
Model  Election  Administration  System." 

Harris  retired  from  teaching  in 
1 963,  after  being  active  for  years  as  a 
leader  in  the  Berkeley  Academic  Senate. 

The  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies  administers  a  number  of  Har 
ris  Fellowships  for  political  science 
graduate  students  from  funds 
donated  by  Harris. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration, 
numerous  other  professional  groups. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  the  Common 
wealth  Club. 

Harris  was  honored  last  spring  at  a 
reception  sponsored  by  UC  Berkeley 
Chancellor  I.  Michael  Heyman. 

He  received  a  special  bound  copy  of 
his  oral  history  memoir,  "Joseph  P. 
Harris,  Professor  and  Practitioner: 
Government,  Election  Reform,  and 
the  Votomatic." 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  a 
resident  of  Washington,  D.C.  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews.  Harris" 
wife  Polly  died  in  ,1982.  Their  son  was 
killed  in  World  War  1 1. 

A  memorial  service  has  been  set  for 
3  p.m.,  Feb.  25/in  the  UC  Berkeley 
Faculty  Club.  Harris  had  requested 
that  any  memorials  in  his  name  go  to 
the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 
at  UC  Berkeley. 
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(Please  print  or  write  clearly) 
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Present  community    Berkeley,  California 


Education   A'B-  Univ-  Kansas  Univ;  1919;  P.H.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1923; 


Magna  Cum  Laude 


Occ  t>  t±  nfsl   Teacher  in  universities;  director  of  research;  air  pilot  of 

U.S.  Mail,  1919-1920;  Assistant  Director  of  President's  Staff  on  Social  Security; 
Director  of  Research  of  Social  Science  Research  Committee. 

Special  interests  or  activities   Director  of  President's  Committee  on  Administration 
Management;  Consultant  Editor,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.  1940-1965;  1964,  inventor 
and  developer  of  electronic  voting  card  "Votronic"  system  (also  called  "Votomatic") ; 
elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  National  Academy  for  Public  Administration  for 
distinguished  contribution  to  public  service. 


PREFACE 


The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  for  some  years  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  interviews  with  persons  who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.   A  number  of 
the  earlier  memoirs  were  funded  by  grants  from  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley  Foundation.  More  recently,  the  interviews  have  received  support 
from  University  departments  and  offices,  special  alumni  groups,  and  individuals 
who  wished  to  honor  a  particular  memoirist. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  University  History  interviews  that  include  an 
earlier  group  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Centennial  History  Project, 
originally  directed  by  Professor  Walton  E.  Bean  and  later  by  Verne  A.  Stadtman, 
University  Centennial  Editor.   In  addition,  University  History  interviews 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  expert  advice  and  assistance  provided  by 
Richard  E.  Erickson,  Assistant  Vice-Chancellor,  Development,  and  J.R.K.  Kantor, 
University  Archivist. 

The  oral  history  process  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
consists  of  tape-recorded  interviews  with  persons  who  have  played  significant 
roles  in  some  aspect  of  the  development  of  the  West.  The  purpose  is  to  capture 
and  preserve  for  future  research  their  perceptions ,  recollections ,  and 
observations.   Research  and  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  proposed  topics 
precede  the  interviews.  The  taped  material  is  transcribed,  lightly  edited, 
and  then  approved  by  the  memoirist  before  final  processing:   final  typing, 
photo-offset  reproduction,  binding,  and  deposit  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and 
other  selected  libraries.  The  product  is  not  a  publication  in  the  usual 
sense  but  primary  research  material  made  available  under  specified  conditions 
to  researchers . 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision 
of  Professor  James  D.  Hart,  the  director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

Harriet  Nathan,  Project  Director 
University  History  Series 

September  1983 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 
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INTRODUCTION 


Until  the  day  of  his  retirement  from  the  classroom — some  twenty  years 
ago — Joe  Harris  was  a  dedicated  teacher.   As  is  true  of  his  life,  his  courses 
bridged  the  world  of  politics  and  administration.   Drawing  on  a  wealth  of 
scholarship  and  experience,  his  undergraduate  lectures  and  graduate  seminars, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  attend,  similarly  bridged  theory  and  practice.   Students 
were  urged — indeed  required — to  go  into  the  field  to  interview  and  to  observe, 
but  only  after  they  had  mastered  the  relevant  literature. 

Joe  Harris  himself  was  as  much  at  home  in  city  halls,  the  state  capitol, 
and  Washington,  as  in  the  research  library  and  the  classroom.  He  imparted 
this  zeal  for  experience,  and  the  empirical  evidence  drawn  from  experience, 
to  his  students.  Equally  important,  he  and  his  gracious  wife  Polly  befriended 
scores  of  graduate  students — hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  away  from  their 
own  homes — offering  them  the  warmth  of  their  frequent  hospitality  at  the 
Harris  residence,  then  on  Terrace  Walk  in  North  Berkeley. 

Reading  the  interviews  that  follow,  one  senses  that  as  a  teacher  Joe  Harris 
was  drawing  from  his  own  experience  with  such  great  figures  as  Charles  Merriam 
and  Leonard  White,  and  acknowledging  his  debt  to  them.  Having  benefited  from 
wise  and  friendly  professors  when  he  was  a  student,  he  demonstrated  the  same 
attributes  when  he  himself  became  a  professor. 

As  a  scholar,  what  best  distinguishes  Joe  Harris's  work  is  its  breadth. 
In  a  time  of  increased  specialization,  it  is  almost  breathtaking  to  recall 
that  his  work  covers  political  parties,  public  administration  at  local,  state, 
and  national  levels,  the  electoral  process,  contrasts  with  the  parliamentary 
system,  and  a  host  of  other  topics.  His  scope  was  and  is  worldwide,  his 
standards  rigorous.   Free  from  dogma,  his  methodology  has  always  been 
experimental,  his  findings  based  on  evidence,  his  conclusions  carefully  drawn. 
Again,  as  in  the  classroom,  his  work  exhibits  the  marriage  of  scholarship  and 
practice  that  has  marked  his  career.   The  wisdom  of  hands-on  experience  in 
the  highest  reaches  of  the  national  government  enriches  already  valuable 
theoretical  insights.  These  traits,  too,  come  through  in  the  interviews: 
humility,  humor,  wisdom,  humaneness,  conviction. 

Joe  Harris's  belief  in  young  people  and  in  education  did  not  end  with  his 
retirement.   Benefactions  to  the  Universities  of  Kansas  and  Chicago,  which 
played  such  a  major  role  in  his  life,  are  examples.   Closer  to  home,  his 
generosity  to  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  continues  to  demonstrate 
his  commitment  to  the  study  and  practice  of  democratic  institutions.   It  is 
also  typical  of  Professor  Harris  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  press  his  own 
priorities  and  views  as  to  program.   Instead,  his  gift  is  in  support  of 
research,  public  service,  and  educational  programs  "...for  the  general  purpose 
of  promoting  knowledge  and  understanding  of  government,  politics,  and  various 
issues  of  public  policy  at  local,  state,  and  national  levels,  primarily  but  not 
necessarily  within  the  context  of  the  United  States." 
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No  better  standard  for  program  quality  could  exist  than  the  life  of  Joe 
Harris,  so  richly  documented  in  these  interviews.  His  own  record  of  teaching, 
research,  and  public  service  serves  as  a  goal  of  achievement  to  which  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  can  aspire.  The  pages  to  follow  illuminate  the  extraordinary 
dimensions  of  his  life  as  teacher,  colleague,  supporter  of  the  University,  and 
friend. 


Eugene  C.  Lee 
Director 

Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies 


2  November  1983 

Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 

109  Moses  Hall 

University  of  California 

Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


On  January  2,  1980,  Berkeley  Chancellor  Albert  H.  Bowker  invited  Joseph 
P.  Harris,  Political  Science  Professor  Emeritus,  to  be  a  memoirist  in  the 
University  History  Series  conducted  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of 
The  Bancroft  Library.  Professor  Harris  accepted,  and  provided  six  interviews: 
on  May  16,  23,  and  30,  June  13  and  27,  and  July  11,  1980.   The  tape-recorded 
interviews  took  place  in  the  quiet  study  of  his  North  Berkeley  home,  over 
looking  his  flower- filled  garden.  The  interviews  were  transcribed,  lightly 
edited,  and  submitted  to  him  for  approval.   As  he  had  promised,  Professor 
Harris  reviewed  the  transcript,  made  additions,  and  responded  to  queries.  He 
worked  on  the  task  until  it  was  completed,  despite  numerous  commitments  and 
demands  on  his  time  and  attention. 

Professor  Harris  responded  readily  to  questions,  occasionally  consulting 
a  file  or  publication.  He  was  thoughtful  and  in  good  spirits.  He  smiled 
over  some  achievements  and  laughed  a  little  at  the  recollection  of  near-misses. 
He  would  occasionally  be  impatient  with  his  memory,  despite  the  ease  of  his 
discourse,  holding  himself  to  the  high  academic  standards  maintained  for  a 
lifetime. 

In  his  careers  as  professor,  researcher,  and  writer  of  major  publications, 
public  servant,  and  inventor,  Professor  Harris  recalled  as  a  highlight  his 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security  when  he 
wrote  a  brief  defending  the  constitutionality  of  President  Roosevelt's  Social 
Security  proposals.   Discussing  the  constitutionality  issue,  Senator  Lewis 
Schwellenbach  asked  whether  he  was  a  lawyer.  Professor  Harris  said,  "No," 
but  that  he  had  studied  constitutional  law.   The  senator  retorted  that  was  one 
of  the  troubles,  "...a  lot  of  people  aiding  the  president  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing." 

That  challenge  sent  Joseph  Harris  back  to  the  library  for  still  more  work 
on  the  lengthy  brief  he  was  preparing  for  delivery  to  a  legislative  aide,  and 
set  the  stage  for  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life.   He  was  in  the 
Senate  gallery  when  Senator  Robert  Wagner  strongly  and  successfully  defended 
the  Social  Security  bill.  Professor  Harris  recalled,  "He  quickly  got  onto 
the  constitutional  issue,  and... it  was  word  for  word,  my  memorandum,  from 
start  to  finish."  That  private  joy  was  reward  enough,  because  he  recognized 
and  shared  the  "passion  for  anonymity"  that  sustained  staff  experts  in 
Washington. 

In  University  teaching,  Professor  Harris  drew  on  his  conviction  that 
students  learn  most  when  they  combine  the  theories  of  political  science  and 
public  administration  with  experience  and  practice.   He  developed  and 
promoted  UC's  on-going  state  Assembly  internship  program  whereby  graduate 


students  in  political  science,  law,  history,  and  economics  served  for  a  year 
as  professional  staff  to  legislative  committees,  specifically  in  the 
Assembly.  He  was  proud  of  the  program  and  the  harmonious  way  University 
faculty  worked  with  the  Assembly  Rules  Committee  in  implementing  the  program. 

Retirement  brought  a  new  career  when  Joseph  Harris  successfully 
developed  and  promoted  his  invention,  the  Votomatic— >a  voting  device 
featuring  cards  in  which  voters  punch  holes  to  record  votes  for  tallying  by 
computer.  As  a  graduate  student  and  professor  in  the  20s,  he  observed 
election  fraud,  studied,  and  wrote  about  election  administration.  He  later 
evolved  the  idea  of  a  corrective  voting  device,  but  implementation  had  to 
await  the  development  of  computers.  He  recounted  with  delight  the  trials 
and  errors,  and  final  success  of  the  Votomatic  venture  in  the  60s. 

The  financial  rewards  enabled  him  and  his  wife  Polly  to  make  generous 
gifts  to  institutions  where  he  had  studied  and  taught,  for  example,  to  the 
universities  of  Chicago,  Kansas,  and  California.  The  contribution  to  the 
Charles  E.  Merriam  Fund  at  Chicago,  in  Joseph  Harris's  words,  honored  "a 
great  man,  a  great  teacher  and  leader, in  efforts  to  develop  a  'scientific' 
basis  for  politics,"  as  well  as  a  man  of  political  experience.   The 
University  of  Kansas  had  treated  the  young  undergraduate  Joseph  Harris 
"exceptionally  well,"  and  his  gift  was  to  "establish  a  scholarship  fund  in 
political  science,"  to  compensate  the  University  "in  part  for  what  we  never 
can  compensate  them  enough."  Teaching  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  he  admired  the  research  program  at  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies  and  provided  a  gift  to  further  the  work,  suggesting  only  that  it  be 
used  for  important  subjects  that  needed  study. 

During  the  course  of  his  memoir,  Professor  Harris  alluded  to  attributes 
he  values:  independence,  productivity,  ability  to  link  theory  with  experience, 
confidence,  intelligence,  sensitivity,  and  humor.  The  listener  is  struck  by 
the  way  he  has  manifested  these  same  qualities  in  his  own  life.  He  has 
understood  the  needs  of  students,  the  ability  of  professors  to  influence  and 
inspire,  the  requirements  of  public  officials,  and  the  efforts  that  sustain 
scholarly  performance  and  publication.   Based  on  these  perceptions  and 
memories,  he  has  chosen  to  recognize  and  reward  excellence,  and  to  return 
kindness  with  generosity. 


Harriet  Nathan 
Interviewer/Editor 


September  1983 
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I  SYNOPSIS 


Harris:  Yesterday  I  started  to  write  out  the  items,  starting  with  your  out 
line,  but  by  the  time  I  had  finished  one  page,  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  entirely  too  slow,  and  therefore  I  made  some  skeleton  notes 
instead.  One  of  the  things  I  did  after  making  some  notes  was  to 
make  a  list  of  major  interests  and  accomplishments. 

Nathan:   Fine. 

Harris:  We  can  talk  from  either  one  of  these.   I  might  run  over  this  list 

and  then  go  back  to  your  outline  and  this  may  facilitate  discussion 
of  the  points  that  you  have  raised  in  your  outline. 

Nathan:   Fine.   Let's  do  that. 

Harris:  The  list  that  I  have  of  major  interests  and  so  on — I  put  down 

registration  of  voters  as  number  one,  which  was  my  Ph.D.  subject  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  graduate  school.   In  1923  I  finished 
that  and  accepted  a  position  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  the 
same  time. 

I  really  should  put  down  in  the  major  interests  and  accomplish 
ments,  perhaps,  even  at  the  beginning,  my  experiences  as  a  flying 
instructor  in  the  First  World  War,  following  which  I  entered  the 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas,  I  studied  three  years — or  actually 
two  and  a  half  years,  because  I  volunteered  into  service  from  the 
University  of  Kansas,  not  once  but  twice.   [laughter]   I  first 
volunteered  and  secured  an  appointment  to  the  Officers  Training 
Camp,  which  was  set  up  in  the  spring  of  1917,  after  we  entered  the 
First  World  War. 

At  the  end  of  the  training  period,  I  signed  up  to  go  into  the 
air  service,  and  was  discharged  and  had  to  wait  until  I  was  called. 
(There  was  a  long  list  of  persons  who  were  slated  to  take  the  aviation 
training.) 


Harris : 


Nathan: 


Harris : 


So,  after  working  on  a  cantonment  that  was  being  built  at  Ft.  Riley, 
Kansas,  for  the  summer,  I  returned  to  the  university  and  entered 
again.   So,  one  of  the  episodes  was  my  carpenter  tour  in  the  summer 
of  1917.   Then  I  went  back  to  the  University  of  Kansas  and  reentered, 
taking  courses  that  were  related  to  my  future  career  as  an  aviator; 
for  example,  gasoline  engines,  which,  of  course,  were  utterly  un 
important  . 


I  was  called  into  the  Air  Force  in  January,  1918. 
afterward  Polly  and  I  were  married. 


Shortly 


I  don't  think  it's  pertinent  to  your  study  for  me  to  go  into 
the  details  of  my  learning  to  fly  and  all.   They  were  a  very  prominent 
part  of  my  personal  feelings  about  it,  because  I  failed  on  my  solo 
flight.  The  failure,  however,  was  overlooked  because  the  young 
instructor — all  of  his  pupils  failed  on  their  solo  flights 
because  he  never  let  them  know  whether  he  was  flying  or  they  were 
flying. 

In  any  event,  he  was  a  poor  instructor,  and  from  that  experience 
I  learned  one  of  the  essential  facts  of  life,  which  I  have  been  aware 
of  and  followed  since,  and  that  is:   people  learn  not  when  they  are 
told  by  others,  and  they  don't  learn  by  reading;  they  only  learn 
when  they  do.  Young  pilots — the  best  way  to  teach  them  is  to  give 
them  a  minimum  of  oral  instruction  and  after  practice  to  let  them  fly 
the  plane.   I  trained  something  like  forty  cadets  without  a  single 
misadventure.  All  of  them  did  superbly  well,  much  better  than  I 
did,  because  I  had  crashed  at  one  point  [chuckles]  during  this  period 
of  training,  which  was  mostly  in  Lonoke,  Arkansas,  near  Little  Rock. 

I  wonder  whether  this  knowledge  of  yours  also  applied  to  university 
students.   Does  it  apply  to  them  too? 

Oh,  yes.   I  always  told  them  the  same  thing,  that  they  would  learn 
very  little  if  they  relied  upon  books  or  upon  lectures  by  the 
teacher,  that  they  had  to  get  interested  in  it  and  had  to  do  the 
learning  for  themselves,  and  that  the  best  lecturer  was  not  necessarily 
the  best  teacher.   But  this  is  an  aside. 

I  had  applied  to  go  to  Harvard,  applied  for  a  scholarship, 
fellowship,  and  was  not  accepted.  But  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  and,  happily,  was  admitted,  though  I  did  not  know  that  I 
would  learn  so  much  from  my  major  professor,  Charles  E.  Merriam, 
who  was  by  general  accord  one  of  the  outstanding  political  scientists 
in  the  country. 

Then  I  had  a  crash  in  the  air  service,  for  which  I  was  flying 
while  I  was  a  graduate  student — the  postal  service,  I  should  say — 
when  a  motor  quit  on  the  takeoff.  I  tried  to  float  the  plane  back 


Harris:  onto  the  field,  and  it  went  out  of  control;  I  went  into  a  spin  after 
I  had  passed  over  the  last  house,  and  landed  on  the  field,  but  landed 
on  the  field  with  a  plane  that  was  out  of  control.   I  stalled  it, 
and  the  person  who  was  flying  with  me,  a  mechanic,  jumped  from  the 
front  cockpit  and  apparently  was  killed  instantly,  though  I  didn't 
see  it,  when  this  crash  took  place.   I  was  busy  getting  away  from 
the  plane,  which  was  a  bi-motored  Martin  plane,  getting  away  from 
it  in  case  it  should  catch  on  fire. 

The  most  serious  pain  I  had  from  this  event  was  from  a  gasoline 
burn.   The  gasoline  tank  was  up  in  front — we  were  almost  sitting  on 
it — and  when  the  plane  crashed,  it  burst  and  I  was  sprayed  all  over 
with  gasoline  and  received  a  painful  gasoline  burn  and  went  to  the 
hospital  for  a  number  of  days.   I  had  a  burn — which  covered  a  fairly 
large  part  of  my  anatomy — to  recover  from. 

So  I  would  add  as  one  of  the  things  of  interest,  though  not 
directly  related  to  my  later  career,  the  experience  of  flying  as  an 
instructor  in  the  First  World  War  and  later  flying  the  mail.   When 
I  was  assigned,  as  I  had  hoped  to  be,  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland 
(that  was  the  mail  run),  there  were  seven  pilots  on  that  run,  and  I 
think  five  or  six  were  killed  in  a  period  of  two  years.   The  oldest 
pilot  on  the  run  had  been  flying  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier 
and  was  flying  a  German-made  Fokker  and  he  and  his  copilot  are  two 
that  went  down.   I  won't  recite  the  others.  Professor  Merriam  wrote 
me  a  letter,  not  sympathetically,  expressing  his  regret,  but  he 
congratulated  me  because  now  I  would  get  out  of  this  dangerous 
business  alive,  a  letter  that  I  greatly  appreciated. 

Nathan:  Why  was  there  so  much  trouble  with  the  planes?  Do  you  recall  what 
the  problems  were? 

Harris:  They  were  World  War  planes.  Many  of  them,  though,  were  new.   Forced 
landings  were  the  order  of  the  day.   I  tried  three  times,  three 
flights  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland,  before  I  got  through.  The  first 
was  a  new  plane  and  it  sprang  a  leak  in  the  radiator  [laughter]  and 
down  I  went.  And  so  on,  in  the  others. 

The  combination  was  flying  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland  and  attend 
ing  the  university,  which  I  was  able  to  work  out,  but  not  fully.   I 
missed  a  lot  of  the  classes  because  I  was  away  flying  an  emergency 
flight  for  another  pilot  that  had  gone  down.   I  had  a  schedule  which 
called  for  me  to  fly  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  the  other  five  days 
of  the  week  I  would  be  free  to  go  to  the  university ,  but  not  so,  because 
constantly  I  would  be  called  to  go  to  some  point  and  pick  up  a  plane 
and  fly  it  on;  the  pilot  had  to  go  down  and  he  went  on  and  left  the 
plane  there. 


Harris:   This  was  an  experience.  One  part  of  it,  however,  which  Professor 
Merriam  told  people  and  they  told  me,  was  that  in  a  course  on 
municipal  charters,  I  secured  the  assignment  of  Cleveland.   So  when 
I  reached  Cleveland  weekly,  I  would  go  down  to  the  library  in  the 
city  hall  and  study  the  rest  of  the  day  until  the  time  came  to 
come  back  the  next  day. 

In  class  one  day  Professor  Merriam  commented  on  a  paper  that  I 
had  turned  in,  saying  that  I  was  in  error  in  connection  with  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.   After  class  I  told  him  that  I 
would  be  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  next  day  and  I  would  pick  up 
the  charter  itself.   [chuckling]  He  thought,  "What's  he  trying  to 
do,  pull  my  leg  and  make  it  appear  that  he's  going  down  to  Cleveland 
to  study  for  the  day?"   [laughter]  Then  after  class  I  went  up  and 
told  him  that  I  was  an  airmail  pilot  and  would  be  in  Cleveland  on 
the  end  of  the  trip  the  next  day. 

I  did  not  complete  the  courses  in  this  first  quarter  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  because  I  was  absent  so  much  that  I  couldn't 
take  the  final  examinations  and  had  to  complete  them  later  on, 
after  I  gave  up  flying.  After  I  had  my  crash  and  broke  my  bones 
in  several  places  and  so  on,  within  a  few  months  I  had  recovered. 
I  didn't  go  back  to  flying.   I  then  followed  up  by  getting  a  job 
teaching  in  a  high  school  in  the  south  part  of  Chicago,  Pullman 
School.   After  two  years,  however,  I  resigned  from  the  Pullman 
School  and  devoted  my  time  entirely  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  finished  my  studies  in  1923  and  had  my  dissertation  accepted. 

Nathan:  You  got  your  Ph.D.? 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  Right  after  graduation? 

Harris:  No,  no.   I  had  graduated  from  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Nathan:  I  see.  And  this  was  graduate  school. 

Harris:   This  was  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  which  I 
entered  after  being  in  the  air  service  during  the  First  World  War. 
I  entered  graduate  school  in  1919.   I'm  quite  sure  it  was  1919.   In 
'20,  I  had  to  withdraw  from  regular  study  and  from  my  flying  career, 
and  then  I  taught  in  this  high  school.  My  wife  got  the  job  for  me 
through  a  friend  of  hers. 

Well,  this  was  an  interesting  experience,  and  I  learned  many 
things,  but  they're  hardly  appropriate  to  be  reviewed,  however 
pleasant  they  are. 


Nathan:  Well,  if  they're  part  of  your  life  and  what  you  learned,  that's  fine. 

Harris:  There  is  a  thing  that  I  did  learn  there  which  I've  always  thought  is 
a  very  important  part  of  my  learning  process.  With  the  cooperation 
of  a  couple  of  friends  who  were  teachers  at  Pullman  Free  School, 
I  was  able  to  take  two  classes  in  the  university,  which  was  two-thirds 
of  a  full  load,  and  then  catch  a  streetcar  to  Pullman  School  and 
arrive  there  about  10:30.   If  I  missed  the  streetcar,  which  I  picked 
up  after  my  second  class  at  the  university — if  I  missed  the  first 
one,  I  would  be  late  to  my  class. 

So  I  explained  to  my  class  of  young  girls,  a  history  class, 
that  I  might  be  late  at  times,  but  if  I  were,  just  open  up  their 
books  and  study  until  I  arrived.   I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the 
principal's  office  wasn't  far  away  (it  was  down  the  hall)  and  it 
would  be  very  embarrassing  to  me  if  they  made  a  lot  of  noise  and  a 
commotion  was  taking  place,  because  the  principal  would,  of  course, 
ask  me  why  I  wasn't  present  at  the  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
class. 

On  a  few  occasions — very  few,  probably  two  or  three — I  was  late, 
and  my  little  girls — they  weren't  so  little — but  the  girls  were 
obeying  beautifully.  They  were  studying;  there  wasn't  a  sound  coming 
out  of  that  class.  A  basic  principle  of  mine  has  been  that  people 
will  behave  as  you  expect  them  to.   If  you  expect  them  to  give 
trouble,  they'll  give  trouble;  but  if  you  act  as  though  you're  fully 
confident  that  they  will  behave  properly  and  do  the  job  properly, 
they  will  do  it.   This  has  been  one  of  my  cardinal  principles  in 
life. 


II  FAMILY  AND  EARLY  YEARS 

Harris:  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  pick  up  some  of  the  early  history. 
Nathan:  Yes,  we  can  certainly  do  that. 

Harris:  Of  course,  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  my  father,  who  died  in 
1898.  My  mother,  who  was  a  young  woman,  in  her  early  thirties,  had 
six  sons,  ages  two  to  thirteen,  on  a  very  poor  farm  in  a  hinter 
part  of  North  Carolina. 

Nathan:  And  you  appeared  in  1896. 
Harris:  And  I  appeared  in  1896. 
Nathan:  So  your  father  was  a  farmer? 

Harris:   He  ran  a  country  store  and  lost  almost  all  that  he  had.   After  he 
died — I've  heard  this  from  elder  brothers—they  had  a  lot  of  fun 
thinking  how  affluent  they  would  be  if  they  could  collect  the  debts 
that  people  incurred  at  his  store  and  had  never  paid  to  him.   Of 
course,  after  he  died,  little  attempt  was  made  to  collect  out 
standing  debts. 

Emerson  Grandparents  and  Father's  Family 

Nathan:  Your  parents  were  from  North  Carolina  originally? 

Harris:   Oh,  yes.  One  item  I  should  tell  you  is  that  my  mother's  father, 

Emerson  [pauses  to  think  of  first  name] — John?  Maybe  it  was  David. 
I'm  not  sure.  But  he  came  to  North  Carolina  before  the  Civil  War 
to  become  the  manager  of  a  large  plantation.  He  had  lived  in  Ohio 
before  he  came  south  and  he  had  a  very  considerable  number  of  slaves 
and  so  on.   He  married  and  stayed  in  the  south;  he  never  went  back 
north.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  relative  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Nathan : 
Harris : 
Nathan: 
Harris : 


Nathan: 
Harris: 

Nathan : 
Harris : 


How  interesting. 

Almost  every  family  of  descendants  has  a  "Waldo"  or  an  "Emerson." 

I  see. 

Almost  every  family  had  a  name  for  either  grandfather  or  grandmother. 
We  didn't  have  any  girls  in  the  family.   But  we  were  very  proud  of 
the  name.  Mother  always  taught  us  that  we  weren't  ordinary  people; 
we  were  [laughter]  people  who  should  do  more  and  so  on. 

My  father  was  a  member  of  a  fairly  large  family.   I  think  they 
had  slaves.   I'm  not  sure  that  they  did,  but  only  a  few;  they  were 
more  modern.  They  lived  near  where  I  was  born.   All  of  that  family, 
practically  without  exception,  moved  away.   Only  two  had  remained 
in  that  immediate  vicinity;  my  father  was  one,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Masten  Harris,  also  stayed.  They  set  up  a  country  store 
and  that  tended  to  tie  them  down  to  the  community.  The  other  members 
of  the  family  moved  to  various  parts  of  the  state  and  set  up 
businesses.   They  were  a  competent  but  not  distinguished  family. 


I  wonder  whether  there  was  any  academic  influence, 
who  were  university  people  besides  yourself? 


Were  there  others 


No,  not  university  people  in  my  ancestry  at  all,  but  there  were  a 
lot  of  teachers.  My  grandmother  remained  a  teacher  all  of  her  life. 
She  would  come  to  visit  us. 

This  is  your  mother's  mother? 

Yes.   It  wouldn't  be  very  long  before  a  school  would  be  set  up. 
Parents  in  the  neighborhood,  for  a  pittance,  could  send  their  children 
during  the  summer  to  take  work  with  Mrs.  Emerson.   She  was  a  wonderful 
person.   She  was  one  of  the  most  kindly,  considerate  persons  that  I 
have  ever  known. 

Each  of  my  brothers  and  I  visited  with  our  mother's  family, 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Emerson,  for  a  period,  usually  up  to 
three  or  four  weeks,  in  the  summer  and  enjoyed  the  amusing  conversation 
and  events  that  took  place. 

Grandfather  was  a  great  reader  and  an  intellectual.  He  wasn't 
successful  as  a  farmer.  He  also  took  the  New  York  World,  I  believe. 
When  he  became  old  and  disabled,  he  lived  with  us  for  a  year  or  so, 
hardly  ever  getting  out  of  bed,  and  I  was  his  handyman  or  maid  while 
he  was  there — helped  him  and  took  his  food  to  him  and  so  on. 
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Harris:   Every  weekend,  neighbor  men  would  come  to  sit  around  and  listen  to 
his  stories.  He  had  all  sorts  of  stories  of  pre-war  days  when  they 
had  slaves  and  so  on,  and  he  would  entertain  them  with  this,  and 
also  with  stories  of  his  sexual  prowess.   [laughter]  He  would  tell 
them  of  his  successes.  He  was  quite  a  person. 

On  my  father's  side,  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  that  we  knew 
at  all  was  Hasten  Harris.  He  sold  the  store  and  with  his  family 
moved  to  Mt.  Gilead,  a  small  town  about  thirteen  miles  west  of 
Harrisville,  and  took  a  job  as  a  chief  clerk  of  a  country  store. 
The  Hasten  Harris  family  kindly  took  in  my  elder  brothers  during 
the  sessions  of  the  local  public  school,  or  at  least  for  several 
months  to  attend  the  public  school  which  was  superior  to  Harrisville 
school, 

Nathan:  Did  you  want  to  go  there  too? 

Harris:   I  enrolled  in  the  Harrisville  school,  but  the  new,  well-qualified 

teacher  reported  to  members  of  our  family  that  I  was  well-qualified 
in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school  and  should  withdraw,  which 
I  did.   I  wanted  to  enroll  in  the  Ht.  Gilead  public  school,  but 
Hasten  Harris  was  seriously  ill  and  died  within  a  few  months. 
Seriously  discouraged,  I  obeyed  instructions  from  my  elder  brothers 
and  with  a  balky  team  of  mules  learned  a  good  deal.   The  following 
year  I  joined  brother  Charles  and  we  enrolled  in  Whitsett  Institute. 
We  roomed  together  and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him. 


Nathan : 
Harris : 

Nathan: 
Harris : 


Brothers 

Do  you  want  to  give  the  names  of  your  brothers? 

If  you  wish,  I'd  be  glad  to.   Do  you  want  me  to  say  something  about 
them  now  also? 

Yes,  that  would  be  interesting. 

The  oldest  one,  Edwin,  was  thirteen  when  my  father  passed  away. 
He  went  into  the  sawmill  business  when  he  was  a  young  man  and  had 
the  misfortune  of  losing  the  use  of  one  arm.   It  was  caught  in  a 
belt. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  had  typhoid  fever  as  a  young  man 
while  working  in  Charlotte,  and  therefore  he  was  a  double  cripple. 
He  had  a  serious  limp  and  he'd  lost  an  arm,  but  he  became  quite  a 
successful  businessman  and  bought  a  lot  of  land,  ran  a  store  which 
he  owned,  and  was  the  most  financially  successful  of  my  brothers. 

His  first  wife  died  after  they  had  four  children.   He 
married  again,  and  his  second  wife  had  four  children. 


Harris:   He  was  mayor  of  Candor  where  he  lived. 

The  next  one  was  David.   David  passed  the  test  to  become  a 
railway  mail  clerk  when  he  was  about  nineteen.  He  was  sharp,  but  he 
was  a  disappointment  to  our  mother.   In  addition  to  his  earnings  as 
a  railway  mail  clerk,  he  became  also  an  agent  for  the  Cincinnati 
Rubber  Company.   He  probably  made  more  in  that  than  he  did  as  a 
railway  mail  clerk. 

The  third  one  was  Guy.  He  was  a  farmer  for  a  while  and 
eventually  got  a  job  on  the  railroad,  as  a — what  do  they  call  men 
who  are  on  freight  trains,  who  handle  the  cars  and  do  all  the 
work?  Trainmen.  He  was  a  trainman,  and  was  killed  in  an  accident. 
He  married  the  schoolteacher  who  was  teaching  in  our  district, 
a  young  girl  who  was  more  personable  than  Guy.  They  had  a  large 
family.   The  next  was  Beverly.   Beverly  was  a  farmer  and  raised  a 
family. 

Then,  Charles,  who  was  a  star  student,  not  only  at  Whitsett 
but  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa.   He 
went  into  the  regular  army  in  the  First  World  War,  instead  of  as  a 
temporary  officer,  and  went  through  the  slow  process  of  going  up  the 
ladder.  When  the  Second  World  War  came,  he  was  in  the 
General  Staff  in  Washington.  He  had  been  in  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  but  that  faded  out  of  the  picture  because  coast  artillery  was 
no  longer  a  technique,  and  he  transferred  into  anti-aircraft. 
He  was  the  anti-aircraft  officer  in  charge  in  the  Alaska  campaign — 
not  much  fighting  up  there,  but  there  was  a  little.  Then  he  was 
moved  to  the  Far  East  and  was  the  chief  anti-aircraft  officer  on 
Okinawa  and  was  later  the  chief  civil  affairs  officer  in  Korea;  his 
office  was  in  Pusan,  which  was  the  largest  port  in  Korea.  He  never 
advanced  beyond  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  except  that  he  received 
the  customary  retirement  promotion  and  retired  as  a  major  general. 

He  was  the  editor  of  the  service  newspapers  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  and  also  the  Anti^-Aircraft  Corps,  but  he  was  in 
the  wrong  branch  of  the  service  to  advance  in  rank.   In  another 
branch  he  would  have  gone  up  probably  to  be  at  least  a  lieutenant 
general,  but  the  anti-aircraft  won  too  quickly  in  all  their 
campaigns.  They  knocked  out  the  opposite  air  force  so  quickly 
[chuckles]  that  there  wasn't  much  for  the  anti-aircraft  personnel 
to  do,  and  they  were  moved  over  into  other  branches  of  the  service. 
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Mother  and  Her  Style 


Harris:   My  mother  was  quite  a  person.   She  was  a  nagger  and  for  this  reason 
her  sons  didn't  love  her  as  much  as  they  should.   She  was  deter 
mined  that  she  was  going  to  make  something  out  of  them,  and  she 
succeeded  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  other  cases  she  didn't 
succeed. 


Nathan ; 
Harris : 


She  craved  publicity.   She  was  the  first  home  economics 
employee  or  agent  in  the  county.   We  know  about  the  agricul 
tural  agents.  Well,  there  were  home  economics  agents  in  parts  of 
the  country  for  some  of  the  time.   This  was  shortly  before  the 
First  World  War.   She  had  a  horse  and  buggy  and  traveled  all  over 
the  county.   I  was  away  at  school  and  didn't  know  about  her 
activity. 

That's  pretty  enterprising,  isn't  it? 

She  was  quite  enterprising,  and  was  disappointed  in  several 
of  her  sons. 


Nathan : 


Harris : 


Nathan : 


Ed  was  a  good  businessman.   He  had  a  sizable  estate  before 
he  died.   He  had  land,  timber,  a  store,  did  hauling,  and  he  was 
a  good  businessman.   He  was  elected  as  "Ginner  of  the  Year"  when 
he  was  in  his  eighties.   That  was  one  of  his  enterprises. 

So  that's  the  family. 

So  your  mother  had  responsibility  for  all  these  children  by 
herself? 

Yes.   We  were  enough  to  worry  about,  and  she  was  a  worrier,  but 
she  was  not  a  person  who  was — oh,  1  kidded  her  about  her  lectures 
and  often  told  this  story.   She  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks.   I  don't  know  whether  father  drank  much  or  not; 
he  drank  some,  no  doubt.   Mother  would  never  turn  down  an  alcoholic 
drink,  but  delivered  a  temperance  lecture  while  she  was  drinking 
it.   [laughter] 


How  wonderful.   She  had  it  both  ways! 
church  establishment? 


Was  she  active  in  any 
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Harris:   Mother  was  an  active  member  of  the  church  very  near  our  home,  but 

not  a  leader.   The  old  church  burned  down  and  was  replaced  with  a 

brick  building.   The  church  has  lost  many  of  its  members  who  have 
moved  away . 

Nathan:   Do  you  still  feel  a  tie  to  that  area? 

Harris:   No.   I  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  left  home  at  nineteen  years 
of  age. 

Nathan:   You  were  on  your  own  then? 

Harris:   I  was  on  my  own  until  I  went  back — oh,  after  more  than  five  years 
away.   Well,  I  thought  that  the  independence  that  I  acquired  by 
being  on  my  own  was  a  part  of  strengthening  one's  character  and 
development. 


Interest  in. Public  Affairs 
Nathan:   I  wonder  if  I  could  ask — 
Harris:   Please  do. 
Nathan:   — how  you  became  interested  in  political  science. 

Harris:   Well,  my  family  was  essentially  a  politically  minded  family.   We 
took  the  New  York  World,  which  came  out  three  times  a  week,  and  I 
followed  the  campaign  of  1904  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  elected. 
He  had  served  already  after  the  death  of  McKinley.   I  was  very  much 
interested  in  that  campaign  and  also  in  the  one  in  1908,  and  I  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  was  elected  President  in 
1912. 

So  I  came  from  that  kind  of  a  home.   We  were  poor  and  we  might 
not  eat  well,  but  we  didn't  cut  off  the  paper.   We  didn't  buy  many 
books,  but  I  did  get  books  out  of  the  library,  and  I  was,  as  was 
my  next  oldest  brother,  a  great  reader.   As  a  youth,  I  memorized 
the  names  of  all  the  presidents,  and  when  their  pictures  appeared 
in  the  history  books,  I  was  able  to  identify  each  of  them  with 
the  names  covered  up.   This  indicated  my  interest  in  public 
affairs  even  as  a  mere  youth;  so  that  explains  my  future 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

I  didn't  at  first  plan  to  teach.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
expected,  when  I  was  going  to  the  University  of  Kansas  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  to  become  a  lawyer. 
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School  Years 


Harris ; 


Nathan : 
Harris : 

Nathan : 
Harris : 


But  later,  while  1  was  flying  in  the  First  World  War,  I  decided 
to  go  into  teaching. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  a  number  of  my  teachers.   In  the 
graded  schools,  the  teacher  who  impressed  me  most  was  Miss  Betty 
Green.   She  was  a  strict  teacher  on  most  of  her  students  to  make 
them  work,  but  I  was  always  teased  in  the  classes  that  I  attended — 
I  was  usually  the  teacher's  pet.   [laughter] 

[laughter]   I  believe  it! 

And  for  this  reason,  I  worked  hard  and  learned  enough  to  desire  to 
go  on  to  high  school  as  early  as  possible.   My  family  wasn't  able 
to  support  another  son  in  high  school  at  Mt.  Gilead. 


So  you  didn't  get  to  go? 


No,  I  did  not  get  to  go  to  the  Mt.  Gilead  school,  but  the  following 
year  Charles  and  I  went  together  to  the  Whitsett  Institute,  which 
Charles  had  attended  the  previous  year.  We  roomed  together  and 
Charles  taught  me  how  to  study  and  to  adjust  to  the  environment. 
He  ended  the  school  year  with  the  highest  grades  and  won  the 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.   The  following 
year  I  followed  his  record  with  the  highest  grades  and  also  won 
the  scholarship  and  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Charles  continued  his  study  for  four  years,  winning  high  honors 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  Cain  Medal  for  study  of  mathematics,  and 
other  honors.   He  was  enrolled  in  the  regular  armed  services 
instead  of  temporary  services. 


Higher  Education:   North  Carolina,  Kansas,  Chicago 


Harris:  At  the  university,  I  was  working  my  way  there.   I  don't  remember 
that  my  mother  was  able  to  give  me  any  aid  at  all,  or  only  a 
minimum  aid,   I  not  only  waited  tables  for  a  local  restaurant  that 
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Harris:   catered  to  the  university  students,  but  I  was  also  the  unskilled 

sexton  of  a  Presbyterian  church  just  off  the  campus.  The  part  about 
that  that  I  remember  very  well  was  the  minister,  whom  I  admired  very 
much.   Shortly  after  I  took  the  job  in  the  autumn,  a  cool  day  came 
for  the  mid-week  prayer  meeting,  and  I  didn't  go  down  to  the  church 
and  start  the  fire  to  heat  it  up  for  the  ladies  who  came  in,  and  I 
heard  about  it  afterwards. 

Nathan:  You  did  not  appear? 

Harris:  No,  I  forgot  all  about  it!   I  did  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  including 
planting  turnips  for  a  member  of  the  faculty,  which  I — I  didn't 
understand  the  explanations  of  gardening  of  the  wife  of  the  professor 
whose  turnip  bed  I  prepared  for  that  year.   [chuckles]  That's  a 
few  of  the  things  that  happened  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  my  freshman  year. 

I  didn't  go  in  for  athletics,   I  did  turn  out  for  football, 
but  I  couldn't  spare  enough  time,   I  had  to  do  various  odd  jobs,  and 
so  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  I  believe  it  was — the  end  of  the  first 
year  at  North  Carolina — the  football  coach  had  urged  members  of 
his  squad  to  go  to  Kansas  harvest  fields,  and  toughen  up.  [chuckles] 
Now,  I  wasn't  a  football  player,  but  the  idea  appealed  to  me.   My 
mother  agreed  to  my  going  if  we  could  make  arrangements  to  be 
employed  when  I  got  there. 

We  had  a  name  in  Windom,  Kansas,  so  with  my  cousin  Carl  Harris, 
who  was  raised  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Gilead — he  and  I  made  our  way  to 
Windom,  Kansas  and  worked  in  cutting  the  wheat  and  shocking  it  for 
the  thresher  that  came  along.   But  Carl,  who  was  a  town  boy,  had 
not  had  the  toughening  experience  of  working  on  a  farm.   He  gave  up 
the  job  and  went  home. 

Nathan:   Was  there  much  mechanized  equipment  on  the  farm  at  that  time? 

Harris:   Oh,  they  had  a  mobile  threshing  machine  that  was  brought  in  during 
the  season.   This  farmer  was  a  K.U.  graduate  and  he  could  not  say 
enough  in  favor  of  K.U. ,  urging  me  not  to  go  back  to  North  Carolina 
University,  but  to  go  to  the  University  of  Kansas.   Well,  I  listened, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  go  back  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  or  to  go  to  the  University  of  Kansas,  having  only  been  able 
to  save  about  forty  dollars  during  the  summer,  I  decided  I'd  go  to 
the  University  of  Kansas,  which  I  never  regretted. 
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Harris:   Kansas  University  was  much  larger  than  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
I  claimed  Windom  as  my  Kansas  residence,  thereby  avoiding  paying 
out-of-state  tuition  fees.   I  worried  a  bit  at  times  for  fear  the 
university  would  catch  up  on  me,  but  they  never  did,  and  the 
University  of  Kansas  treated  me  exceptionally  well,  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we,  Polly  and  I,  compensated  them  in  part  for  what  we  never  can 
compensate  them  enough.   When  the  money  began  to  come  in  from  my 
voting  invention,  we  gave  $20,000  to  the  University  of  Kansas  to 
establish  a  scholarship  fund  in  political  science. 

Nathan:  What  satisfaction  that  must  have  given  you. 

Harris:  We  both  felt  very  kindly  to  the  university. 

Nathan:  This  was  as  a  result  of  your  Votomatic  machine? 

Harris :  Yes . 

Now,  after  leaving  the  first  farmer's  place,  I  got  a  job 
with  a  threshing  machine  company  or  outfit.   I  expected  to  make 
a  good  deal  of  money,  but  the  first  farm  that  we  moved  into,  I 
believe,  to  thresh,  the  rain  set  in  and  for  nearly  a  month  it  rained 
so  constantly,  frequently,  that  we  were  able  to  do  but  a  very  little 
threshing.   The  boss  of  the  outfit  told  us,  after  several  weeks  of 
inability  to  carry  on  threshing,  that  he  would  have  to  start  charging 
us  for  the  food  and  the  housing.   They  had  a  special  dining  car  and 
a  Swedish  girl  cooked  excellent  meals. 

When  the  threshing  machine  left,  the  owner  of  the  farm  offered 
me  a  job  paying  less,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  sure  job  and  I  could 
work  all  the  time,  working  for  him  for  the  final  month  of  the 
summer.   I  think  he  paid  me  about  forty  dollars  for  that  final 
month,  which,  in  those  days,  was  quite  good  pay.   I  did  all  sorts 
of  odd  jobs.   I've  often  thought  of  this  farm  and  Mr.  Hodgson  in 
connection  with  the  famous  book  by  Truman  Capote*  on  the  murder  of 
a  family  in  Kansas,  because  the  family  that  I  was  living  with  while 
I  was  working  there  was  very  much  like  the  family  that  was  murdered 
in  this  book. 

So,  as  a  green  boy,  I  arrived  at  Kansas  University  and  was 
greeted  with  open  arms  and  invited  to  join  a  fraternity,  which  I 
didn't  accept,  because  I  didn't  have  money  enough  to  live  in  that 
amount  of  style.   I  had  to  get  a  job  and  work. 


*In  Cold  Blood. 
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Harris:   I  don't  know  whether  the  experience  I'm  going  to  tell  you  now  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  our  account  or  not,  but  I'll  tell  it  to 
you  anyway.   I  was  hunting  for  a  job,  couldn't  find  a  job,  and  had 
to  write  home  to  my  mother,  who  sent  me  a  check  to  tide  me  over  until 
I  could  get  a  job.   Finally,  I  got  a  job  as  a  night  cook  in  a 
restaurant  just  off  the  campus. 

Well,  I  got  along  quite  well  for  about  a  week,  and  then  one 
evening  a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  students  came  in,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  each  one  of  them  ordered  something  different, 
[laughter]  Many  of  the  things  I'd  never  heard  of  before.   The 
waiters,  who  happened  to  be  black  boys — I  guess  they  weren't 
students — didn't  like  to  have  a  cook  that  didn't  know  how  to  cook 
and  they  had  to  pitch  in  and  help  him. 

So  the  following  morning  when  I  went  to  eat  my  breakfast  there, 
I  asked  the  waiter  what  they  had  for  breakfast,  and  he  said,  "Well, 
we  have  a  nice  porterhouse  steak."  I,  green  as  I  was,  let  him  bring 
me  that.   [chuckles]   The  boss  showed  up  pretty  soon  and  said, 
"Kid,  we  can't  keep  you  on  porterhouse  steak!"   [laughter]  And  a 
few  days  later,  the  former  night  cook  came  back  and  wanted  his  job 
back.  The  owner  of  the  restaurant  said,  "I'll  have  to  let  you  go, 
but  I've  found  another  job  for  you,  washing  dishes  over  at  the 
boarding  house  nearby."  So  I  moved  from  being  a  cook  to  a  dish 
washer;  there  were  about  forty  people,  and  I  was  the  sole  dishwasher. 

Nathan:  And  no  machines. 

Harris:  No  machines,  but  we  used  very  hot  water.  At  first,  it  took  many 
hours;  almost  every  meal  it  was  two  or  three  hours.   But  I  got 
on  to  the  job  and  was  able  to  do  it  very  rapidly  and  was  good  at 
washing  the  pots  and  pans . 

Nathan:  And  you  were  still  going  to  school  at  this  time? 


Harris:  Oh,  yes.  This  was  a  part-time  job. 
this  was  how  I  was  making  a  living. 


Yes,  I  was  going  to  school,  and 


Before  the  end  of  the  year,  I  was  told  of  a  place  that  was 
available,  serving  meals  at  a  faculty  boarding  house.  About  eight 
or  ten  faculty  members  had  lodgings  there.  There  I  came  to  know 
some  persons  rather  well.   It  took  much  longer  than  washing  the 
dishes,  and  all  that  I  got  out  of  it,  I  think,  was  a  pittance  and 
my  meals. 

On  one  occasion,  I  came  down  with  a  bad  cold  or  flu  and  went 
to  the  university  hospital  and  was  very  sick  for  a  number  of  days. 
Later  I  learned  that  my  landlady,  the  woman  who  owned  the  faculty 
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Harris:  boarding  house,  Mrs.  Hughes,  wanted  to  fire  me.   She  didn't  like  me 
very  well  anyway.   [laughter]   I  didn't  get  along  too  well  with  her 
or  her  daughter.   She  was  called  upon,  so  I  heard  later,  by  several 
men  who  were  her  boarders,  faculty  members,  who  told  her  definitely 
that  she  could  not  fire  me,  that  she'd  have  to  hold  my  job  for  me 
when  I  came  back.  This  did  not  increase  the  friendliness  of  the 
owner  and  myself.   That  was  my  last  experience  in  dish 
washing  or  serving. 

Nathan:   Did  you  get  to  know  any  of  these  faculty  members  personally? 

Harris:  Yes,  I  knew  several  of  them  personally.   The  one  that  I  was  closest 
to  was  Professor  Moore,  who  taught  political  science.   I  talked  to 
him  once  about  graduate  study  to  teach  in  a  high  school.   He  told 
me  to  set  my  aims  high,  that  high  school  teaching  was  not  at  that 
time  very  satisfactory,  and  I  should  go  on  to  a  doctorate  and  go 
into  university  teaching.   I  followed  his  advice. 

I  wonder  if  he  knew  how  much  influence  a  professor  has  in 
advising  his  students.   I  saw  Professor  Moore  later  several  times. 
He  took  a  job  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I 
saw  him  and  visited  with  him  at  his  home  there. 

Well,  this  about  finishes  up  my  account  of  work  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  except  to  say  that  they  were  highly  patriotic,  and  I 
assume  that  for  that  reason  I  received  high  grades  in  the  courses 
there  for  which  I  took  an  incomplete.   I  received  credit  for  the 
courses  I  was  taking  when  I  entered  the  officers  training  school  in 
1917.   I  must  have  received  a  high  grade  because,  to  my  surprise, 
after  I  was  a  flying  officer,  I  received  notice  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  that  I  had  graduated,  although  I  actually  attended  college, 
including  the  year  at  Chapel  Hill,  only  two  and  a  half  years. 
And  also,  1  was  elected  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Nathan :   Congratulations ! 

Harris:  Well,  no  wonder,  following,  I  felt  very  kindly  about  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

Nathan:   How  were  the  facilities,  the  library  and  so  on? 

Harris:  Well,  so  far  as  I  knew,  they  were  quite  adequate.   The  University 
of  Kansas  was  highly  regarded  as  an  institution. 

I  was  strictly  on  my  own;  no  relatives  did  I  see  for  a  period 
of  about  five  years.   I  was  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
out  on  my  own,  even  married  and  had  a  child,  without  leaning  on  my 
parents  or  my  brothers.   I  have  always  thought  that  an  experience  of 
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Harris:   this  kind  strengthens  one's  character.   An  undergraduate  preferably 
should  enroll  in  an  institution  far  enough  removed  from  home  so 
that  he  or  she  is  not  under  the  tutelage  of  parents.   I  was  certainly 
out  on  my  own  far  away  and  without  very  much  correspondence.  After 
the  first  year  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  I  received  no  further 
aid  from  my  mother  and  I  repaid  her  loans  while  I  was  still  working 
my  way  through  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Nathan:   I  see.   Do  you  have  recollections  of  your  fellow  students  at  Kansas? 
Did  they  impress  you  in  any  way? 

Harris:  Well,  yes  and  no.  Willard  Wattles  was  on  the  faculty  in  English. 

His  brother  Warren,  who  was  a  student  in  my  class  in  the  university, 
was  a  very  close  friend.  Warren  ran  for  student  political  office 
in  Kansas  University  and  I  was  one  of  the  people  who  aided  him  in 
that  and  became  a  very  close  friend  of  Warren  and  his  brother  Willard. 
We  named  our  son  "Willard"  because  of  our  admiration  of  Willard 
Wattles,  who  was  a  teacher  of  English. 

Oh,  yes,  I  was  a  representative  of  the  university  in  debates, 
but  I  don't  remember  but  one  or  two  debates,  and  our  team  lost.   I 
developed  a  feeling  that  usually  I  would  lose  at  the  outset,  but 
I  would  come  back  and  make  it  the  next  time.   This  strengthened  my 
confidence  in  myself.   There  were  times  when  I  failed  to  reach  my 
goal. 

After  I  received  the  doctorate  in  political  science  in  1923  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  I  went  up  the  faculty  ladder  fairly 
rapidly.   I  started  as  an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  1930. 
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III  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  NEW  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Flying  and  Studying 


Nathan:   Earlier  in  our  conversation,  you  mentioned  that  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  you  asked  to  be  discharged  at — 

Harris:  Elgin,  Illinois,  I  think. 
Nathan:   Elgin,  Illinois,  yes. 

Harris:  And  then,  from  there,  I  intended  to  go  to  start  school  on  being 

admitted  to  the  University  of  Chicago.   I  enjoyed  a  Laverne  Noyes 
Scholarship ,  as  did  all  veterans  from  the  First  World  War  who 
entered  the  University  of  Chicago.   She  made  a  very  generous  gift 
whereby  veterans  could  attend  the  University  of  Chicago  without 
having  to  pay  any  tuition.   The  military  at  that  time  did  not  give 
educational  grants  to  members  as  they  did  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  Korean  War. 

Nathan:   Right.  You  were,  then,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   I  wondered 
how  you  happened  to  find  Professor  Merriam,  who  was  significant  in 
your  life. 

Harris:  Well,  I  didn't  see  him  when  I  first  moved  there  and  talked  to  people 
to  register  for  admission.   I  didn't  see  Merriam  until  later  when  I 
started  classes  there. 

My  scheme  was — [dryly]  and  I  usually  have  some  scheme — to  get 
an  appointment  as  a  pilot  flying  the  mail  from  Chicago  to  the  East, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Actually,  my  run  was  from  Chicago  to  Cleve 
land.   I  applied  for  an  appointment  to  the  postal  service  as  a  pilot. 
When  I  received  no  results  from  my  application,  I  wrote  to  my  congress 
man  from  North  Carolina,  from  that  district,  and  very  soon  I  was 
appointed. 

Nathan:   I  see. 
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Harris:   It  was  strictly  a  patronage  sort  of  thing;  well,  not  exactly, 

because  they  wouldn't  appoint  you  if  you  didn't  have  adequate  time. 
I  had  at  that  time  six  hundred  hours  of  flying  time,  and  this  was 
regarded  as  a  large  amount  of  flying  time.  With  pilots  today  it's 
not  unusual  to  have  six  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  hours  of  flying 
time,  but  at  that  time  I  was  regarded  as  an  experienced  pilot  and, 
well,  that's  another  story. 

Nathan:  Right.  Well,  this  is  interesting.   But  I  wondered,  why  Chicago? 
How  did  you  determine  that  that  was  where  you  wanted  to  go? 

Harris:  Well,  largely  because  of  the  possibility  of  getting  an  assignment. 
When  I  went  to  Chicago,  I  went  to  the  airmail  field,  which  was  then 
in  Grant  Park,  and  saw  some  people  that  I  had  seen  before  and  learned 
about  the  mail  service.   From  then,  I  decided  I  would  see  if  I  could 
get  appointed  and  assigned  to  that  area  and  go  to  school  as  well  as 
fly. 

Nathan:   So  that  was  secondary,  almost. 

Harris:  Yes.   I  had  a  schedule  that  I  flew  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  which  was 
hardly  enough  flying  to  keep  in  trim,  but  I  flew  many  other  times 
when  an  airplane  would  go  down  and  I  would  be  sent  to  pick  up  the 
mail  and  carry  it  on,  fly  it  on  to  the  destination.   So,  in  theory 
I  was  flying  only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  in  actual  practice  it 
could  come  any  day  in  the  week.   It  didn't  work  out  very  well  because 
I  couldn't  attend  the  classes  well. 

Flying  in  those  days  was  out  in  the  open. 
Nathan:  You  had  no  covering  on  the  cockpit? 
Harris:  No  covering  at  all. 
Nathan:  You  just  had  the  goggles  and  the — 

Harris:  Goggles  and  my  uniform.  Well,  I  say  "uniform" — not  really  a  uniform, 
but  flying  clothes. 

I  would  go  out  flying  and  the  next  day  go  to  class,  after  I 
returned  to  Chicago,  but  I  would  be  so  fatigued  that  I  would  tend 
to  fall  asleep  in  class.   I  could  tell  just  where  I  went  to  sleep 
because  the  notes  would  stop  flowing  there  for  a  period. 
It  didn't  work  well  for  that  reason.   I  didn't  finish  any  of  the 
courses  that  I  was  then  taking,  except  later  I  took  examinations  and 
received  credit  for  them. 

One  of  the  examinations  in  the  field  of  political  parties 
established  my  rank  and  came  to  the  notice  of  Merriam.   I  don't 
know  that  I  had  ever  talked  to  him  much  before.   But  after  teaching 
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Harris:   In  the  high  school  south  of  Chicago  and  writing  an  examination  in 

this  graduate  course  on  political  parties,  Merriam  told  me  later  that 
I  led  the  class . 

Nathan:   That's  very  interesting. 

Harris:  And  from  then  on,  why,  I  had  special  recognition.   I  was  later 
given  a  scholarship  appointment  or  a  teaching  assistantship  and 
taught  a  class  for  maybe  two  semesters  or  quarters .  This  was  after 
I'd  been  in  the  high  school  teaching  for  two  years.   Then  I  dropped 
out  of  the  high  school  and  went  back  to  the  university  for  five 
quarters.  Three  quarters  is  a  normal  year,  so  I  took  almost  two 
years  there  and  finished  my  dissertation  and  received  my  degree  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  I  was  in  my  first 
university  teaching  position. 


Merriam's  Leadership 


Harris:  Merriam  was  a  very  great  man,  a  great  teacher  and  leader  in  efforts 
to  develop  a  "scientific"  basis — "scientific"  with  quotation  marks — 
for  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  political  science 
that  emerged  after  the  First  World  War.   It  was  not  very  long  until 
Merriam  had  classes  of,  oh,  twenty-five  or  fifty  graduate  students. 
At  the  time  I  went  there,  I  was  one  of  only  two  or  three  or  four, 
something  like  that. 

Nathan:  Was  there  a  reformist  element  in  this  new  political  science? 

Harris:   I  would  say  so.   It  wasn't  hinged  around  the  word  "scientific,"  but 
it  was  an  effort  to  enlarge  the  field  of  knowledge  of  the  behavior 
of  politics.   It  was  not  related  to  public  administration.   Public 
administration  was  one  of  the  very  least  fields  in  political  science 
at  that  time.   Political  history — political  theory,  I  should  say — 
was  more  important,  played  a  more  significant  role.   In  addition 
to  that,  courses  were  given  in  what  later  became  the  definite  field 
of  knowledge  of  political  science — governments  in  other  countries, 
international  law  and  relations,  which  were  then  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Political  Science  Department. 

We  did  a  lot  of  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  law.   I 
took  as  many  courses  in  law  as  I  did  in  political  science,  largely 
because  they  had  at  that  time  only  two  or  three  professors  in 
political  science — Merriam,  and  Merriam  brought  in  Leonard  White, 
whose  field  was  public  administration,  and  hebecame  the  early  leader 
of  this  field  throughout  the  country.   Later  he  served  as  a  civil 
service  commissioner.  Leonard  White  made  many  contributions,  in 
scholarly  as  well  as  practical  affairs. 
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Developments  in  Public  Service 


Harris :  Most  of  the  developments  in  public  service  grew  out  of  an  early 
plan,  which  White  secured  the  adoption  of  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  of  appointing  persons  to  a  junior  administrative  position. 
Announcement  was  given  of  an  examination  which  would  be  conducted 
for  college  graduates  or  graduate  students  who  had  taken  not 
necessarily  political  science,  but  some  of  the  social  sciences, 
including  economics,  of  course,  and  law,  and  whatnot.  At  that  time, 
in  the  Great  Depression  of  the  '30s,  the  examination  was  swamped  by 
thousands  of  students  who  qualified. 

Then  Leonard  White  took  up  his  job  of  selling  government 
departments  the  idea  of  appointing  one  or  two  of  the  persons  from 
this  list,  which  was  the  follow-up  of  the  examination  given  for  this 
purpose.  This  brought  into  the  service  in  Washington  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  personnel. 

The  leading  civil  servants  in  Washington  when  I  was  there  (with 
the  work  that  I  did  with  these  two  commissions  and  later  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Administration  that  Brownlow  headed)  the  typical 
leading  personnel,  like  McReynolds  in  Treasury  or  Jump  in  Agriculture 
and  a  few  I  left  out — they  had  come  up  to  the  higher  positions  from 
starting  out  as  a  clerk  or  as  a  junior  assistant  or  even  at  a 
messenger  boy  level.   I  think  Jump,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  civil  servants — he  was  the  budget  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — had  entered  as  a  messenger  boy  and  had 
risen  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  service. 

The  whole  atmosphere  had  changed.   I  was  there  at  the  time  when 
the  civil  service  was  a  very  inferior  type  of  thing.  To  even  require 
or  mention  a  college  education  or  a  degree  until  that  time  was  just 
unheard  of.   Leonard  White  was  the  person  who  changed  the  service  to 
make  it  a  professional  service,  which  took  place  while  I  was  still 
there  in  Washington.   I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  that  I  had. 

Nathan:  That's  a  major  shift. 

Harris:  Yes.   I  met  and  talked  to  Jump  and  was  very  much  impressed  by  him. 
When  the  personnel  from  the  University  of  Virginia  consulted  me 
about  conducting  a  conference  that  they'd  planned  in  public  policy 
and  public  administration,  and  they  came  to  ask  me  if  I  would  suggest 
some  persons,  civil  servants,  to  invite,  one  of  the  people  that  I 
suggested  to  them  was  Bill  Jump.  Jump  attended  that  conference  and 
made  a  tremendous  hit. 
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Harris:  The  following  year,  when  the  University  of  Virginia  persons  were 

setting  up  plans  for  another  such  conference,  largely  of  political 
scientists,  and  asked  persons  attending  the  previous  conference  for 
suggestions  of  subjects,  they  got  the  reply  that  any  subject  would 
be  appropriate,  just  so  they'd  invite  Jump  back,  because  they  wanted 
to  have  a  conference  with  Jump  and  hear  him  tell  about  his  experience. 

Well,  now,  let  me  see. 
Nathan:  We  got  you  to  Chicago. 
Harris :  Yes . 

Nathan:  Merriam  really  found  you,  rather  than  the  other  way  around,  in  a 
sense. 

Harris:  Yes,  there  were  both  possibilities. 

I  worked  a  good  deal  with  Leonard  White.  Leonard  and  I  had  a 
standing  program.   Every  Friday  afternoon  we  would  journey  together 
to  the  nearby  drugstore  and  drink  a  rootbeer.   [laughter] 

Nathan:   [laughter]  After  all  that  champagne  and  brandy^ — or  that  was  before 
the  champagne  and  brandy,  wasn't  it. 

Harris:   [laughter]   That  was  before  the  champagne  and  brandy. 


Course  of  Study 


Nathan:  Well,  let's  see.  Were  there  fellow  students  at  Chicago  who  were 
significant  to  you? 

Harris:  Oh,  I  had  a  number  of  my  close  friends. 

The  University  of  Chicago  law  library  had  spaces  assigned,  and 
desks,  so  that  a  desk  could  be  given  to  each  graduate  student  in 
political  science  as  well  as  in  law.   Some  of  the  persons  who  later 
became  my  very  close  friends,  I  met  there  and  worked  with  there. 
Amery  Vandenbusch,  who  was  later  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  and  distinguished  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
is  one  that  I  remember,  and  there  were  others. 

I  had  what  I  regarded  as  an  almost  ideal  situation,  with  a  place 
in  the  stacks  where  I  went  and  did  a  lot  of  work.   Down  there  I  had 
a  table  assigned  to  me  and  I  could  draw  books  and  take  them  there  and 
work  there,  which  I  did,  as  well  as  at  the  law  school. 
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Harris:  The  fact  that  there  were  only  two  political  scientists  there  with 
whom  I  could  take  classes,  plus  visitors  who  might  come  in,  meant 
that  I  took  almost  as  many  courses,  probably  as  many,  in  economics 
and  law  as  I  did  in  political  science. 

Nathan:  Of  course  there  is  something  valuable  about  this. 
Harris:   Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Departments  of  political  science  which  are  large-staffed  and 
monopolize  the  time  of  graduate  students — they  are  not  profiting 
thereby,  because  you  have  a  much  broader  program  when  you  take 
history  and  economics  and  law  as  well  as  political  science,  and  this 
was  my  early  experience  in  Chicago. 

Merriam  was  my  guide  and  a  man  whom  I  greatly  admired,  not  so 
much  for  his  writing  as  for  his  experience,  which  we  learned  about 
in  the  small  graduate  classes .  Merriam  had  been  a  leading  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Chicago  and  ran  for  mayor  at  that  time.   His 
interest  in  registration  of  voters  probably  arose  out  of  what  he 
had  experienced.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  counted  out,  and 
that's  why  he  gave  me  that  topic  as  my  doctoral  dissertation.   This 
was  very  helpful  to  me,  because  it  was  not  a  glamorous  kind  of 
subject.  The  subject  involved  a  study  of  how  it  was  done  and  what 
kind  of  staff  was  engaged  in  it,  and  my  contribution  was  to  find 
a  better  way  of  doing  it,  easily  available,  and  that  helped  it 
along. 

Nathan:  Wonderful.  That's  very  creative  and  fortunate,  I  think. 

Harris:  At  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  thing  impressed  me  a  great  deal 

and  affected  my  later  behavior.  As  I  went  there,  a  young  twenty- two- 
year-old  aviator  in  uniform  still,  I  was  happily  pleased  by  the  very 
cordial,  helpful  assistance  which  I  received  from  the  staffs  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  university,  not  so  much  from  professors 
whom  I  talked  to,  but  I  was  impressed  by  how  helpful  the  staffs  were. 

From  that,  I  have  always  maintained  the  idea  that  one  of  my 
functions  as  a  university  professor  is  to  treat  students  as  cordially 
and  as  helpfully  as  I  could,  as  I  was  treated  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.   I'm  happy  to  say  that  I  think  I  kept  that  up 
as  long  as  I  taught. 

Nathan:   I  have  heard  this  about  you,  and  I  hope  your  influence  is  pervasive. 
Harris:   [laughs  softly]  Well,  I  don't  know. 
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IV  REGISTRATION  AND  VOTING 


Nathan : 
Harris : 

Nathan : 
Harris : 
Nathan : 


Now  when  were  you  in  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago? 

Until  1923,  from  1919  to  1923.   But  my  real  work  was  done  in  '21, 
'22,  and  '23. 

And  then  you  got  your  Ph.D. 

In  the  summer. 

In  the  summer  of  '23. 


Dissertation  and  a  Job  on  the  Precinct  Board 


Harris: 
Nathan : 
Harris: 


My  dissertation  was  on  registration  of  voters. 

Could  you  tell  me  again  how  you  picked  that  wonderful  topic? 

[laughter]  Well,  let's  say — I  didn't  pick  it;  Professor  Merriam 
picked  it.   I  didn't  even  know  what  it  was.   I  had  never  registered 
myself;  I  don't  remember  registering,  anyway. 

The  first  thing  that  I  did  after  being  assigned  the  subject 
was  to  get  a  job  on  the  precinct  election  board,  which  is  also  the 
precinct  registration  board.   I  went  to  the  Democratic  officer  in 
charge  of  the  precinct  where  I  lived  and  he  accommodated  me  by  giving 
me  one  of  the  positions  on  the  precinct  election  board,  and  I  saw  it 
from  the  grassroots.   [chuckles]   I  was  on  the  election  board.  It 
came  to  me  that,  naturally,  it  would  be  sensible  to  get  that  kind 
of  experience  so  that  I'd  actually  participate  in  it. 

At  times,  the  election  board  would  have  almost  nothing  to  do. 
They  had  registration  days  that  were  so  near  the  previous  one,  that 
there  would  be  no  changes;  there  would  be  almost  nothing  to  do.  The 
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Harris:  precinct  election  officers  were  very  happy  to  sit  aound  and  draw 
their  money.   I  excused  myself  at  this  time,  not  from  drawing  the 
money,  but  I  worked  elsewhere  during  the  day.   It  would  go  on  most 
of  the  day,  from  the  precinct  election  office,  which  oftentimes  was 
in  a  barbershop  or  a  men's  clothing  shop.  There  were  lots  of  custom- 
made  clothing  shops  that  served  as  a  precinct  election  office. 

Nathan:  Did  this  discourage  women  from  registering,  do  you  think? 

Harris:  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so  at  all.   I  remember  vividly  the  fact  that 
they  bawled  me  out  for  not  staying  there  at  the  precinct  election 
office  to  exchange  stories  with  them  [laughter],  but  leaving  and 
being  gone  for  hours  and  hours.   I  was  back  over  at  the  university 
studying  and  really  working. 

I  think  that  I  was  sensible  and  somewhat  innovative  to  combine 
work  on  my  thesis  with  work  on  the  election  board. 

Then,  there  was  very  little  printed  material  on  the  subject, 
so  I  set  about  trying  to  find  out  as  much  as  I  could  about  how  election 
registration  was  handled.   I  spent  hours  and  days  in  the  election 
office  at  Chicago.   The  clerk  of  the  Chicago  election  board  was  a 
black  man,  and  during  the  long  period  between  elections,  he  gave  me 
a  detailed  account  of  all  that  they  did  and  what  they  shouldn't  do 
and  so  on. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  election  employees.   It  was  a 
political  job,  and  they  had  two  or  three  hundred,  or  three  or  four 
hundred,  although  between  elections  there  was  almost  nothing  whatever 
to  do.   [laughter]   I  remember  this  black  man  telling  me  with  great 
disgust  about  the  employees  who  loafed  around  the  window  where  people 
came  to  transact  business.   This  disgusted  him  no  end  because  he  said 
it  would  give  away  the  fact  that  they  didn ' t  have  anything  to  do. 
He  said,  "They  should  be  over  there  at-  one  of  those-  tables." 
And  at  one  of  those  tables  they  were  joking  about  the  fact  that 
they  didn't  have  any  work  to  do  over  there. 


Milwaukee  and  Permanent  Registration 


Nathan:  They  were  paid  full-time? 

Harris:  Oh,  yes,  they  were  paid  full-time. 

I  made  a  trip  to  Milwaukee;  I  went  over  there  to  study  the 
Milwaukee  election  system.  And  whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  had 
three  or  four  hundred  election  office  employees,  the  city  of 
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Harris:  Milwaukee,  which  is  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  Chicago,  did  very 
well  with  three  employees  who  ran  the  office. 

Nathan:  Oh,  really? 

Harris:  They  didn't  have  anything  very  much  to  do  between  times  either,  but 
they  ran  a  good  office,  and  I  learned  primarily  from  them  the  system 
of  permanent  registration,  so-called.   They  had  a  card  system,  and 
the  voters,  once  they  signed  up — the  election  office  would  at  least 
check  the  registration  list  before  elections  to  see  if  they  still 
resided  there,  and  if  they  had  moved  away  a  notice  was  mailed  to 
the  old  address  so  that  they'd  have  to  come  in  and  re-register. 

This  was  a  successful  use  of  permanent  registration.  Boston 
had  a  system  of  permanent  registration  and  Omaha,  Nebraska  had  a 
system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Portland,  Oregon  had  the  same  system. 


A  Thesis  and  Several  Books 


Harris:   In  my  thesis  and  in  the  publication  of  the  book  and  the  report  for 
the  National  Municipal  League  on  a  model  election  registration 
system,  which  I  wrote,  the  key  feature  was  permanent  registration 
instead  of  registration  every  two  years  or  every  four  years.  A  few 
places  registered  people  every  year,  which  was  quite  expensive,  and 
also  it  bothered  voters;  they  had  to  register  or  they  wouldn't  be 
able  to  vote  when  the  time  came.   This  [permanent  registration]  was 
widely  adopted;  I  would  say,  successfully  used. 

When  I  was  studying  the  subject  and  visiting  the  places,  the 
usual  attitude  of  the  election  office  was  that  it  would  not  be 
feasible  or  practical  to  have  the  permanent  system.   But  it  was 
widely  adopted  within  a  few  years. 

When  I  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,   I  was  called  for 
consultation  by  a  few  states.  Wisconsin  itself  didn't  have  a  state 
wide  law. 

Nathan:   It  did  not? 

Harris:  No.  They  had  it  in  Milwaukee  and  succeeded  in  preparing  a  bill  that 
would  apply  throughout  the  state  and  with  the  support  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  they  passed  the  permanent  registration  law  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Within  a  few  years,  it  was  used  in  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  states.   Usually,  the  election  officers  who 
first  thought  it  would  be  impractical,  decided  it  could  be  done  and 
they  took  the  system  that  I  had  outlined  in  this  book  and  had  it 
written  into  the  law  and  passed  it. 
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Harris:  The  State  of  Washington  in  1930,  when  I  joined  the  University  of 
Washington  faculty,  required  registration  of  voters  every  two 
years;  but  with  the  support  of  the  chief  election  officers  of 
Seattle  and  Spokane,  the  legislature  passed  a  permanent  registration 
law  that  I  drafted.   The  governor  didn't  sign  it,  but  vetoed  it, 
purely  because  he  didn't  like  the  politics  of  the  member  of  the 
legislature  who  introduced  it  and  put  it  through.  And  then  the 
election  officers  in  the  state  put  it  on  an  initiative  ballot  and 
passed  it  that  way,  over  Governor  Hartley's  veto. 

I  served  as  a  consultant  on  registration  and  election  laws 
to  a  few  states,  not  very  many.   I  remember  going  to  Kentucky,  for 
example,  and  Ohio.   I  didn't  go  to  California,  but  I  corresponded 
with  some  of  the  California  officials.  Almost  everywhere,  it  was  the 
election  officials  who  administered  the  law,  who  took  the  lead  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  permanent  registration  of  voters.  And, 
for  a  political  science  research  treatise  to  be  adopted  widely 
throughout  the  country  was  extraordinary. 

I  did  not  have  that  kind  of  luck,  though,  with  the  book  on 
election  administration.   The  book  on  election  administration  included 
a  "Model  Election  System"  supported  by  the  National  Municipal  League, 
and  some  features  of  it  were  adopted.  Until  recently  it  was  the  only 
source  for  the  study  of  election  administration.   In  recent  years 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  has  published  many  studies  on  various 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  elections. 

But  yours  was  very  early. 

Oh,  yes.   It  was  published  in  '31  or  '32. 

I  have  a  list.  We  can  check  the  list. 

I  have  both  of  those  books.   [crosses  room  to  search  for  books] 

Here's  something  that's  published  by  Brookings.   [consulting  list 
of  Professor  Harris's  publications] 

Yes,  both  of  them  were. 

[reading  title  of  book]   Election  Administration.   I  have  1938.  And 
the  Registration  of  Voters — either  '27  or  '29.  What  was  the  right 
date  for  that  one?  It's  called  Registration  of  Voters  in  the  United 
States. 

Harris:   1929. 

Nathan:   It  is  '29.  Good. 


Nathan : 
Harris : 
Nathan : 
Harris : 
Nathan : 

Harris : 
Nathan : 
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Harris:  And  the  other,  Election  Administration — 
Nathan:  Was  that  '35? 
Harris:   It  was  '34. 

Nathan:   '34.   Now,  I  had  another  reference,  The  Administration  of  Elections 
in  the  United  States.   Is  that  the  current  title?  In  one  case,  I 
have  Election  Administration;  in  the  other  one,  I  have  The  Adminis 
tration  of  Elections. 

Harris:  No,  I  don't  know  what  that  would  be,  but  it  would  probably  be  some 
revision  or  a  shortened,  condensed  version,  I  suspect. 

Nathan:   I  see. 

Harris:   I  don't  remember,  without  having  the  book  in  hand. 

Nathan:   I  was  interested  in  your  becoming  aware  of  these  crucial  problems 

so  early.  What  was  your  motive  in  advocating  permanent  registration? 

Harris:  Well,  the  motive  was  that  it  was  the  best  system  and  a  system  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  widely,  and  I  was  happy  to  be  the  mouthpiece, 
in  a  way,  of  some  of  the  leading  election  officials  in  the  country, 
particularly  in  Wisconsin  (the  people  I've  told  you  about)  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska.   I  wouldn't  say  that  the  Boston  election  office  was  the 
model  of  anything. 

Nathan:   [laughter]  No!   That  would  make  a  wonderful  sketch.   It  sounds  as 
though  your  stimulus,  in  a  way,  came  from  the  election  officers 
who  were  actually  on  the  line,  rather  than  the  academic,  theoretical 
approach.   Is  that  true? 

Harris:  Yes,  that  is  quite  true.   I  talked  to  Professor  Sait,  a  leading 
political  scientist  formerly  at  the  University  of  California. 
I  learned  that  he  was  not  informed  about  election  administration. 
This  was  generally  true  of  other  political  scientists.   They  were 
more  concerned  with  broader  issues  than  the  bread  and  butter  of 
conduct  of  elections.  What  could  be  less  interesting  to  a  political 
scientist  than  this  administrative,  routine,  political  kind  of  job? 
It  was  usually  a  patronage  job;  strictly,  by  each  party,  the  election 
offices  were  patronage.   The  parties  and  party  leaders  were  not 
interested  in  improving  it;  they  wanted  more  jobs  instead  of  fewer. 
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Professor  Merriam  and  His  Ideas 


Nathan : 
Harris : 

Nathan: 
Harris : 


Nathan: 
Harris : 


Professor  Merriam  apparently  had  some  vision  that  was  like  yours? 

Professor  Merriam  had  been  in  politics;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council. 


You  were  just  saying  that  Professor  Merriam,  who  was  such  an 
interesting  figure  in  your  life,  had  been  in  Chicago  politics, 
that  right? 


Is 


Oh,  yes.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  ran  for  mayor  and  wasn't 
elected.   I  think  he  was  convinced,   though  I  never  heard  him  say 
so,  that  he  was  cheated  out  of  the  election  as  a  reform  mayor.  He 
had  a  lot  of  support,  but  the  machine  defeated  him,  and  I  think  he 
thought  that  there  were  a  lot  of  persons  on  the  registration  list 
who  were  not  living  at  the  places;  they  were  voting  from  out  of — 

The  grave? 

— the  grave.  Yes.  He  never  said  this  to  me,  but  I  think  that  this 
was  the  reason  for  his  interest.  He  did  not  have  an  idea  of  how  it 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  could  be  done,  but  he  had  an  idea  that 
there  should  be  a  study  of  it. 

He  expressed  somewhat  surprise  at  my  first  product.  My 
first — the  doctoral  dissertation  was  largely  on  the  law  of  registration, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  that  was  all  that  I  could  find  to 
read  about  registration — the  laws  and  judicial  decisions.   I  worked 
for  months  in  the  library  and  became  highly  expert  on  registration 
laws  and  the  court  cases  that  transpired. 


Actual  Practice  and  Model  Systems 


Harris:  When  I  had  enough  money  to  travel  and  visit  election  offices,  then 
I  began  to  study  not  the  law,  but  the  actual  practice,  and  find  out 
how  different  places  do  it  differently.   I  didn't  invent  permanent 
registration  of  voters;  I  recommended  it  because  it  was  in  successful 
use.   But  I  did  invent  the  procedure,  or  at  least  I  refined  the 
procedure,  taking  not  the  procedure  used  in  one  community,  but  taking 
different  phases  from  different  communities  that  had  the  best 
administration.   In  this  way,  I  developed  a  model  system,  which 
really  was  a  report  on  a  model  system. 
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Harris:  The  National  Municipal  League  is  a  reform  organization  and  they 

were  delighted  to  publish,  at  my  suggestion,  the  report  on  the  model 
system.   I  set  up  the  study  for  them,  told  them  whom  to  appoint  to 
it.  Merriam  became  the  chairman  of  that  committee.   I  produced  the 
report,  and  the  committee  discussed  it  and  made  some  minor  changes 
here  and  there,  very  few.   Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
sponsoring  committee. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes. 

Harris:   Both  the  National  Municipal  League  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
were  keen  advocates  of  the  reforms  which  I  proposed. 

I  could  have  done  the  studies  for  registration  of  voters  and 
elections  at  one  time.   But  when  I  made  my  application  first,  for 
registration  of  voters  and  election  administration,  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  that  had  received  grants  to  permit  field 
studies  and  other  research  projects  thought  that  it  would  be  too  much 
of  a  job  to  try  to  do  the  whole  thing  at  once.   They  thought  I 
should  confine  my  studies  to  registration  of  voters  and  then  come 
back,  if  that  succeeded,  and  take  up  election  administration. 

Well,  the  two  merged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could  have  done 
books  on  both  of  the  subjects  at  the  same  time.   I  didn't  learn  very 
much  additional  in  the  second  school  year,  in  which  I  visited  many 
of  the  same  places  that  I  had  before.   I  was  an  old  hand  after  the 
first  time. 

And  then  I  wrote  it  up  and  wrote  up  the  second  book,  but  it  could 
have  been  done  out  of  a  single  field  study.   I  visited,  oh,  a  large 
number  of  states,  at  least  thirty. 

Nathan:  And  you  had  a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council? 

Harris:  Yes,  something  like  $3,600. 

Nathan:   It's    incredible  that  you  could  do  so  much  with  that. 

Harris:   [chuckling]  Well,  in  fact,  I  found  I  could  ride  upstairs  in  the 
Pullmans  all  around  the  country.   I  remember  some  embarrassment, 
being  in  a  Pullman  car  with  only  two  or  three  people  in  the  entire 
car,  and  I  was  upstairs! 

Nathan:  You  were  upstairs,  in  the  upper  berth? 

Harris:   Simply  because  it  was  two  or  three  dollars  cheaper. 

When  I  went  into  cities  to  study  their  elections,  my  standard 
routine  was  to  go  to  the  YMCA  and  stay  there,  which  was  the 
cheapest  place  to  go  to. 
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Nathan: 
Harris : 
Nathan: 
Harris : 


Nathan : 
Harris: 
Nathan: 
Harris: 


Nathan : 
Harris: 

Nathan : 
Harris : 


Sure! 

I  didn't  feel  imposed  upon  in  the  least! 

Now,  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  where  was  that? 

It  was  in  New  York.   It  was  an  organization  in  which  Merriam  was  very 
active  in  getting  formed  and  soliciting  funds,  which  at  that  time 
came  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  I'm  quite  sure.   The  Ford 
Foundation  had  not  yet  been  set  up.  While  they  had  money  for 
grants,  it  was  extremely  small  in  comparison  to  what's  been  available 
since. 

Right.   Now,  did  Merriam  stay  at  Chicago,  or  did  he  go  to  Wisconsin? 
No,  no.  Merriam  was  never — 
He  was  never  at  Wisconsin? 

He  undoubtedly  was  at  Wisconsin  at  times,  but  he  didn't  participate 
in  my  study,  except  when  I  showed  him  and  he  read  the  letters  that 
I  had  secured  from  election  officers  while  I  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.   I  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
registrar  of  voters  of  Los  Angeles  and  eventually  sent  him  a  detailed 
questionnaire  applicable  to  his  situation  and  his  work;  his  reply 
took  somewhere  between  ten  and  fifteen  pages,  single-spaced.   I 
got  long  replies  from  quite  a  number  of  other  places.  Merriam  looked 
at  them  and  read  them.  He  said  they  should  be  preserved  for  future 
study,  but — 


Have  they?  I  was  about  to  ask  you  if  you  still  had  them. 

No,  no,  no.   I've  moved  too  many  times  since  then!   [chuckles]   I 
not  have  them,  nor  would  they  be  today  particularly  valuable  or 
interesting,  but  they  were  at  that  time. 


do 


It's  interesting  that  these  people  responded  to  you  so  fully, 
must  have  been  offering  something  these  registrars  needed. 


You 


I  think  that  they  were  flattered  to  have  a  university  professor  or 
graduate  student — I  did  my  researching  and  travel  after  I  was  on  the 
faculty  at  Wisconsin.   I  think  they  were  flattered  that  they  were 
the  subject  of  the  research,  and  they  certainly  were  cooperative. 


They  were  cooperative,  except  in  one  or  two  places, 
was  thrown  out  of  the  election  office  in  Jersey  City. 


I  almost 


Nathan:  You  were?  What  did  you  do? 
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Harris : 


Nathan : 
Harris : 
Nathan: 

Harris : 


Nathan : 
Harris : 
Nathan: 
Harris: 


Nathan: 
Harris : 


[laughter]  I  thought  I  was  about  to  be!  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Merriam 
about  this  time  and  told  him  so.  He  wrote  me  a  little  note  and  said, 
"If  this  happens  again,  be  certain  to  have  the  photographers  present. 
It  will  help  the  sale  of  your  book. " 

[laughter]   Right! 

He  was  kidding,  you  know. 


Yes.  Why  were  they  reluctant? 
find  at  Jersey  City? 


Were  they  afraid  of  what  you  would 


Well,  yes.  They  were  afraid  that  it  might  lead  to — the  elections 
were  then  being  stolen  by  the  election  officers  that  were  politically 
appointed.   Sure,  that  was  where  the  crooked  work  was  being  done, 
and  that  I  discussed  in  the  book.   It  isn't  politicians;  it's 
precinct  captains  and  boss  machines.  The  actual  work  was  done  by 
precinct  election  officers.   Instead  of  bringing  in  a  hundred 
persons  to  vote  under  some  other  name,  it  was  much  more  economical 
and  efficient  just  to  have  the  precinct  election  board  write  their 
names  down  and  vote,  cast  ballots  for  them.  And  this  is  what  was 
done! 

And  you  were  in  a  position  to  know  this. 

Well,  I— 

Or  to  guess.   Were  you? 

I  made  a  search  for  it,  of  whatever  had  been  written.   There  were 
cases,  you  know,  that  had  got  into  court  here  and  there,  showing  how 
election  frauds  were  committed,  and  I  used  that  literature. 

On  one  occasion,  I  went  to  Chicago  to  witness  an  election  after 
I  was  on  the  faculty  at  Wisconsin  at  Madison.   This  was  purely  for 
my  own  satisfaction  and  interest.   I  went  to  the  election  office. 
This  time,  I  was  in  such  good  rapport  with  them  that  they  invited 
me  to  go  along  with  them  in  one  of  their  cars — big,  black  limousine 
business — to  see  various  precincts,  and  we  saw  many  of  them.   There 
was  a  good  deal  of  corruption  taking  place  that  you  could  see.   I 
suppose  that  was  where  you  found  the  reference  to  shotguns.   It  was 
that  kind  of  experience  that  I  saw.   There  was  a  good  deal  of  blood 
shed  at  that  election  at  that  time. 

And  there  were  shotguns  at  the  polling  places? 

Yes.  And  I  saw  this  gun.   The  gun  is  not  bright  in  my  mind  at 
this  time,  nor  did  I  ever  write  it  up.   But  it  was  an  interesting 
experience  to  see  what  was  happening,  and  I  could  really  see  much 
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Harris:  better  than  I  was  ever  able  to  do  as  a  student  then  working  on  a 

dissertation,  because  when  I  went  to  the  election  office  they  knew 
me  and  told  me,  "Why,  get  in  the  car.  We're  going  out  to  visit 
precincts  around  town.   Do  you  want  to  go  with  us?"  So  I  got  in. 


Nathan:  What  an  opportunity!  And  you  could  see  the  coercion  or  whatever 
happening  right  there. 

Harris:  Yes.   Some  of  it  you  could  see.  Most  of  it  you  couldn't  see,  but 
the  people  I  was  traveling  with  told  me  how  it  was  done. 

Nathan:   Did  they  give  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  displeased  with 
this? 


Harris:   No,  no.   That  was  just  the  technique! 

On  one  occasion,  I  had  a  wonderful  idea, 
ing — no,  about  taking  the  death  reports  and — 


Nathan: 
Harris : 


It  was  about  register- 


And  cross-checking? 


No.   To  purge  the  registers  of  people  who'd  died.   I  suggested  this 
to  the  chairman  of  the  election  board,  Czarnicki,  and  we  were  in  the 
election  office  when  I  told  him  what  I  thought,  "Instead  of  sending 
the  books  out  to  the  precinct — they  don't  do  the  job;  I  know;  I 
was  out  there — why  don't  you  have  your  own  staff  systematically  go 
through,  taking  the  death  reports  and  precincting  them  and  then 
checking  to  see  if  a  name  was  on  the  books?" 

Czarnicki  said,  "What?  You  mean  turn  that  bunch  of  thieves  to 
working  on  the  registration  books?"  He  said,  "Never  in  the  world 
would  I  permit  that  to  be  done,"  because  he  knew  that  his  own  staff 
could  not  be  trusted  to  examine,  to  check,  and  remove  the  names  of 
people  who  had  died.   So  this  was  what  the  chairman  thought  of  his 
own  staff. 

Nathan:   Incredible,  isn't  it! 

You  were  saying  that  much  of  your  work  then  took  the  form  of 
model  systems  and  permanent  registration. 

Harris:  Yes,  yes. 

Nathan:  How  do  you  feel  this  movement  has  developed? 

Harris:  The  results  of  my  study  were  incorporated  in  these  pamphlets  called 
The  Model  Systems. 
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Nathan:  Yes.   I  have  them. 

Harris:  Well,  that  has  not  been  applicable  to  most  reforms,  but  they  have 

other  things  that  are  called  model  systems.  You  see,  that  was  one  way 
of  presenting  the  findings  of  a  big  book  in  thirty  pages  or  so. 

I  did  do,  in  connection  with  this,  some  other  types  of  studies. 
I  published  a  pamphlet  report  on  proportional  representation,  having 
visited  the  places  where  proportional  representation  was  in  use. 
The  advocates  of  it,  however,  were  unhappy  with  my  report  because  I 
tried  to  find  the  facts  of  how  it  actually  worked  out.   It  was  tried 
in  a  number  of  cities  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.   In  this  country, 
it  has  now  all  been  abandoned,  or  was  abandoned  earlier.   Cincinnati 
had  it  for  years,  a  number  of  years,  and  finally  voted  it  out.  The 
political  machine  was  always  against  it. 


University  of  Wisconsin  and  Job  with  a  Voting  Machine  Company 


Harris:   I  moved  out  from  this  field  to  others,  but  not  before  getting  tangled 
up  or  tied  in  with  the  automatic  voting  machine  company,  and  not  at 
their  finagling;  it  was  my  finagling  to  get  employed.   I  was  invited 
as  a  speaker  to  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  election  officials, 
which  was  held  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  where  the  automatic  voting 
machine  factory  is  located.  At  this  time,  I  was  finding  the  pinch 
of  a  low  instructor's  salary,  and  I  was  determined  that  I  was  going 
to  find  ways  to  increase  my  income,  because,  well,  you  can  imagine 
what  an  $l,800-a-year — [laughter] 

Nathan:  And  you  were  supporting  a  wife  and  a  son. 
Harris:  A  wife  and  a  son. 

So  I  approached  the  officials  of  the  voting  machine  company  and 
they  didn't  have  a  representative  regularly  engaged  to  represent 
them  in  Wisconsin.   So  they  took  me  on  and  gave  me  a  commission  on 
sales  that  were  made.  I  didn't  make  many  sales. 

Nathan:  How  much  did  the  machines  sell  for? 
Harris:  At  that  time,  about  $1,200. 

Nathan:  That  was  a  pretty  big  investment  for  a  community,  I  would  think. 

Was  it  the  kind  of  machine  with  a  little  handle  for  each  vote  and  you 
pull  a  switch  to  open  the  curtain? 

Harris :  Yes . 
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Harris:  Well,  I  felt  ashamed  of  mingling  this  kind  of  activity  in  addition 
to  my  regular  duties .  And  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  accepted  the 
position  at  the  University  of  Washington  was  that  I  felt  I  was 
tarnished  a  bit  by  this  experience.   I  don't  think  it  was  an  appropriate 
kind  of  a  task  for  me  to  undertake,  and  Merriam  didn't  hesitate  to 
write  to  me  and  tell  me  he  thought  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  do. 
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Harris:   I  knew  the  operation  of  the  voting  machine.   I  got  one  for  a  fair 

that  the  university  put  on,  and  people  visiting  the  fairgrounds  were 
interested  in  seeing  this  system.  Then  I  was  supplied  with  one  or 
two  by  the  company  during  the  period  when  I  was  moonlighting  on 
this. 

For  this  reason,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  better  if  I  went  to 
the  University  of  Washington.  We  were  fascinated  by  the  Northwest. 
Polly's  sister  was  living  there  and  we  spent  some  time,  a  month, 
with  them  and  were  delighted  about  the  weather  and  the  opportunities 
and  so  on.   So  when  we  were  offered  a  job  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1930  at  a  salary  of  $5,000,  which  was  a  very  great 
increase  over  what  we  were  getting  before,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
met  it  and  they  offered  to  advance  me  to  a  full-rank  professor  too, 
which  was — in  1930,  I  had  been  teaching  only  three  years. 

Nathan:  That's  remarkable.  Were  you  assistant  or  associate  then? 

Harris:  Well,  I  was  assistant  professor,  I  think,  but  I  may  have  been 
associate  professor;  I'm  not  sure. 

But  we  elected  to  go  to  Washington.   Wisconsin  was  one  of  the 
leading  state  universities,  but  the  University  of  Washington  was 
not.   But  for  us  it  provided  a  greater  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  public  activities  solely  on  an  ethical  basis. 

Nathan:   Surely. 

Harris:  Not  being  paid  for  it.   I  soon  became  active  in  public  affairs  in 
the  State  of  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  university  faculty. 
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Machines,  Pro  and  Con 

Nathan:   I  do  want  to  continue  with  this,  but  could  I  go  back  to  one  more 
thing  about  the  machines? 

Harris :  Yes . 

Nathan:   Let's  say,  the  bribery  of  the  sales  aside,  if  a  community  acquired 
the  machines  and  ran  them  correctly,  would  that  tend  to  make  the 
voting  process  more  nearly  honest? 

Harris:  Yes.   There  have  been  ways  in  which  they  could  be  corrupted,  but — 
Nathan:   They  could  be  tampered  with? 

Harris:   The  machines  were  pretty  effective  in  stopping  the  forms  of 

fraudulent  voting  that  were  taking  place  in  most  of  our  large  cities, 
and  they  were  bought  on  this  basis,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  bribery, 
because  many  of  the  election  officers  had  their  palms  greased. 


Nathan:  Yes. 

Harris:   I  thought,  at  that  time,  that  they  were  a  complicated  and  expensive 
voting  device,  that  the  voters  could  vote  on  them  but  with  more 
difficulty  than  using  the  paper  ballots.  They  virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  grosser  forms  of  stealing  elections. 

To  accomplish  this  required  machines  that  weighed  1,000  pounds 
and  were  sold  for  maybe  $1,200  to  $1,500  each  or  more.  A  special 
warehouse  was  required  to  store  the  machines  because  of  their 
weight  and  the  fact  that  the  machines  had  to  be  moved  around.   The 
machines  had  upwards  of  1,000  parts.   In  each  voting  place — there 
were  voting  machines,  each  with  hundreds  of  meters.  That  meter 
registered  and  kept  on  clicking  over  while  voters  were  using  the 
machines.  When  they  voted,  it  would  turn  over. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  ballot  on  this 
thing,  you  couldn't  use  more  than  about  a  tenth,  perhaps,  of  this 
total  capacity.   Some  of  the  big  machines  had  a  very  large  capacity 
and  they  had  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  individual  counters.  This  was 
very  expensive  to  build  and  very  expensive  to  maintain. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  voter  to  vote,  but  not  really  too 
difficult,  but  one  thing,  for  example:   do  you  pull  the  lever  down 
over  the  name,  or  do  you  pull  the  lever  below  the  name,  the  next  one 
down?  One  of  the  things  in  the  voting  machine — if  it's  set  up 
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Harris:  properly,  they  cover  over  all  unused  levers.   In  one  election  in 
Philadelphia,  they  didn't  do  this  and  they  had  a  lot  of  votes  for 
blank  places,  below  the  lines,  because  a  lot  of  people  were  putting 
them  below  instead  of  on. 

Well,  I  thought  the  mechanical  voting  machine  was  big,  it  was 
expensive,  and  it  wasn't  too  readily  voted.   The  precinct  ought  to 
have  a  machine  that  enables  the  voter  to  register  his  vote,  but  not 
count  it,  register  it  by  recording  on  a  paper  roll  like  a  player 
piano.  You'd  build  a  machine  that  would  count  this  vote  when  it 
came  to  the  central  counting  place.   I  got  a  patent  on  the  precinct 
machine,  but  I  never  did  anything  on  developing  a  counting  machine. 

Computers  didn't  come  in  until  about  twenty  years  later.  There 
was  a  Hollerith  machine,  which  was  a  sorting  machine,  however.  The 
Census  Bureau  developed  it  and  it  was  a  predecessor  of  the  computer. 
A  Hollerith  machine  used  a  card  similar  to  the  card  used  in  a 
computer.   They  could  be  so  set  that  they  would  sort  out  when  they 
ran  them  through  this  machine.   Probably  a  hundred  cards  could  be 
processed  in  two  or  three  minutes;  maybe  one  minute,  but  I  doubt 
it.  A  computer  will  count  cards  with  fifty  to  a  hundred  indications 
on  [them]  of  votes,  at  the  rate  of — what  was  it? — a  thousand  cards 
a  minute.   In  fifteen  minutes,  they  would  count  what  it  would  take 
eight  people  all  night  to  count  by  hand.   So,  it  was  fantastic. 
That's  their  potential  speed,  not  the  actual  speed;  the  actual 
speed  is  considerably  less.  They  could  count  totals  and  print  off 
the  names  for  you — that  would  run  through  almost  automatically — and 
not  only  print  it  off,  but  work  out  the  percentages  and  tell  you 
what  percentage  each  candidate  received  of  the  total  votes  being 
cast.  This  was  being  done  by  another  part  of  the  computer;  the 
computer  did  produce  the  print-out. 

Nathan:  Your  concepts  were  really  ahead  of  the  technology  of  the  time;  that 
is,  what  you  wanted  to  do. 

Harris:  Yes,  at  that  time.  Yes,  it  was  quite  ahead  of  the  technology.   I  had 
in  mind  the  technology  like  a  player  piano. 

Nathan:   Right. 

Harris:  The  computer  was  beyond  my  dreams. 

Nathan:  Well,  one  can  hardly  fault  you  for  not  having  invented  the  computer 
totally. 

I  also  wanted  to  ask  you  how  you  got  in  touch  with  the  National 
Municipal  League.   How  did  you  know  to  go  there  to  offer  your  ideas? 
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Harris:  Well,  I  wrote  a  number  of  articles  that  the  National  Municipal 
League  was  delighted  to  receive,  and  I  printed  articles  on  the 
election  system  in  different  states,  on  proportional  representation, 
and  so  on.   So  I  knew  them  quite  well  and  they  were  very  helpful. 

One  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  National  Municipal  League  was 
Richard  Childs. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes. 

Harris:   Do  you  know  the  name? 

Nathan:  Yes,  I  do. 

Harris:  He  was  a  grand  old  man.   He  died  not  long  ago.   He  lived  to  be  in 
his  nineties  and  he  was  very  active  in  this.   Although  he  wasn't 
the  executive,  he  was  the  most  influential  member  of  their  board. 
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V  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  PUBLIC  ACTIVITIES 

Harris:   Okay.   What  do  we  go  to  next? 

Nathan:  We  can,  if  you  like,  move  along  to  the  University  of  Washington. 

We  may  want  to  come  back  and  pick  up  some  other  details.   In  1930, 
then,  you  went  to  the  University  of  Washington. 

Harris :   Yes . 

Nathan:  And  you  were  there  until,  I  guess,  in  '34. 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:   How  was  that?   I  gather  you  became  interested  in  public  life  during 
this  period. 

Harris:  Yes. 


Teaching:   Subject  Areas  vs.  Description 


Nathan:   What  impelled  you  to  that? 

Harris:  Not  so  much  public  life  as  public  activities  and  problems  in 
administration,  et  cetera. 

I  had  the  idea — I  still  have  the  idea — that  a  political  scientist 
should  know  from  actual  experience  the  operation  of  some  government, 
somewhere,  at  some  time,  and  not  be  merely  a  person  who  has  read  the 
books  and  who  is  a  theorist  only.   I  have  actually  relatively  little 
to  say  in  defense  of  the  courses  on  political  theory. 

At  the  same  time,  I'm  equally  critical  of  courses  that  confine 
their  study  to  the  organization  and  existence  of  public  agencies. 
Experience  makes  this  much  more  explicit. 
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Harris:  Most  political  science  departments  formerly  had — but  not  necessarily 
now — courses  in  municipal  government,  in  county  government,  in  state 
government,  in  federal  government.  Now,  these  courses  were  specifi 
cally  descriptive  material,  without  any  attention  to  behavior  of 
people,  the  pressures  and  so  on,  in  public  office,  or  legal  aspects. 
Legal  aspects  were  seen  as  a  minor  subject. 

I  thought  now  that  courses  should  be  given  in  subject  areas  of 
political  science,  not  descriptive  courses  of  actual  organization. 
I  have  often  given  courses  in  municipal  government,  and  I  must  say 
that  many  of  my  students  are  more  enthusiastic  about  that  than  some 
other  subjects,  but  I  don't  think  that's  what  we  should  be  teaching. 
The  same  thing  on  administration. 

However,  courses  on  municipal  government — which  I  often  gave, 
and  personnel  administration — they  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  raising 
basic  problems 'of  human  behavior,  political  behavior,  and  may  be 
taught  in  such  a  manner  that  they  become  fruitful  courses. 

I'm  critical  of  political  science  as  it  was  formerly  taught,  but 
at  the  same  time  I'm  not  very  sympathetic  with  the  emphasis  in  recent 
years  on  behaviorism.   I  would  welcome  behaviorism  if  it  were  a  little 
bit  more  [chuckles]  knowledgeable.   I've  seen  studies  of  political 
behavior  which  are  utterly  unaware  of  what  behavior  aspects  are 
involved  and  should  be  studied  at  all,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Nathan:  Would  you  care  to  give  an  example  of  the  aspects  of  political  behavior 
you  feel  are  significant  and  should  be  examined? 

Harris:   Yes.   [pauses  to  think]   Public  administration  as  a  subject  is  some 
thing  that  invites  one  to  study  the  psychology  and  behavior  of  persons 
in  the  public  service  and  the  general  public,  as  illustrated  in 
municipal  government  or  state  government  or  any  government.   In  other 
words,  I  think  the  student  of  political  science  should  have  as  his 
sine  qua  non  of  interest  and  desire  to  learn  more  knowledge  of  it. 
This  should  be  his  end  in  studying,  not  descriptive  courses  on  any 
particular  department  or  agency. 

I  once  gave  a  course,  which  I'll  confess  to,  on  the  federal 
government,  when  I  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,   and  this 
was  the  least  valuable  kind  of  course  I've  ever  given.   This  was  a 
course  in  which  various  departments ,  their  activities ,  and  so  on 
were  discussed,  sort  of  a  routine  memory  course,  rather  than  a  study 
of  the  legislative  process,  and  how  is  it  effected,  and  what  is  the 
relationship  between  the  executive  branch  and  Congress  or  the 
legislative  body. 
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Municipal  League  in  Seattle 


Harris:   One  of  the  reasons  we  never  regretted  leaving  Wisconsin  to  take  a 
position  at  the  University  of  Washington  was  that  I  fitted  in 
quickly  into  the  problems  facing  the  City  of  Seattle,  as  well  as 
the  state,  and  could  make  a  much  greater  contribution.   I  became 
almost  overnight  an  influential  member  of  the  Municipal  League  in 
Seattle.   At  this  time  Warren  Magnuson,  later  United  States  Senator, 
was  secretary  of  the  League  of  Cities,  in  Seattle.   Magnuson  was  a 
lawyer  and  was  doing  this  on  the  side  to  make  a  little  money,  I 
guess. 

And  I  had  my  finger  in  the  pie  of  almost  every  issue  that  came 
along.   Well,  about  this  time,  Prohibition  was  repealed  and  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  well  as  other  states,  had  to  pass  legislation 
regulating,  controlling  and  directing  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
One  of  the  foundations  in  the  East  published  a  study  of  the  distribution 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  so  on,  and  this  was  the  Bible  of  those  who 
were  looking  at  the  problems  of  how  it  should  be  handled.   This  study 
strongly  recommended  the  use  of  a  public  distribution  system  in 
which  alcoholic  beverages  would  be  sold  by  an  agency  of  the  state. 

This  appealed  to  me  and  I  thought  it  would  be  sound.   It  would 
mean  that  the  state  would  have  more  effective  control  over  it  and 
would  gain  the  profits  that  are  available  in  running  a  liquor  store. 

I  easily  got  the  league  to  set  up  a  special  committee  on  the 
problem,  but  I  was  really  too  busy  and  didn't  accept  an  appointment 
to  it.   I  could  have,  if  I  had  been  free,  but  I  did  not  want  to  do 
that.   Presently,  when  I  heard  that  the  committee  was  about  to  make 
a  report  recommending  a  system  for  alcoholic  beverages  to  be  sold  by 
stores,  liquor  stores,  I  had  to  rush  in. 

Nathan:   It  wasn't  going  the  right  way? 

Harris:   It  wasn't.   And  there  were  some  other  things.  I  at  least  pulled  it 

out  of  the  fire  to  the  extent  that  the  committee  finally  recommended 
consideration  of  a  state  liquor  program. 

Nathan:   As  a  state  monopoly,  then. 

Harris:   Yes,  a  state  monopoly.   As  well  as  of  the  private  sale.   I  thought 
that  this  was  a  happy  solution,  because  the  result  of  my  suggestion 
was  about  to  lead  into  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  avoid. 
But  I  did  get  a  kind  of  report  that  I  could  accept,  and  Washington 
state  was  one  of  the  states  that  adopted  a  state  liquor  store  program. 
So  far  as  I  know,  I  think  it  still  has  it. 
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Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  University  of  Washington 


Harris:  Well,  this  is  illustrative  of  a  lot  of  other  things  that  came  along. 

Very  soon,  the  federal  government  was  aiding  local  governments 
and  cities  and  so  on  with  their  new  programs.  They  helped  with 
various  kinds  of  activities.   1  was  able  to  get — I'm  not  sure,  it 
wasn't  from  the  federal  government,  I  think  it  was  from  one  of  the 
foundations — a  grant  to  have  two  people  appointed  to  assist  cities 
in  setting  up  municipal  research  bureaus.   One  of  the  persons  on 
this  was  Russell  Barthell,  who  was  later  on  the  staff  of  the  bureau 
here,  [Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  later  the  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies]  but  had  other  positions. 

To  get  city  governments  aware  of  the  uses,  to  have  a  staff  to 
conduct  studies  and  provide  information  and  assist  the  locality  on 
entering  into  these  municipal  programs,  was  a  very  important  thing. 
I  was  able  to  help  the  cities  in  Washington  secure  a  chap  who  would 
give  them  research  assistance. 

There  was  later  set  up  a  research  bureau  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  at  which  some  of  my  students — 

Nathan:  The  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research? 

Harris:   Yes.   But  this  was  rather  different;  it  planned  and  worked  with 

municipalities.   It  was  different  from  the  one  here  at  the  University 
of  California,  which  was  then  largely  a  library  of  Sam  May's.   At 
U.C.  the  principal  effect  was  to  promote  studies  and  publications, 
but  not  to  work  in  the  same  manner  as  the  staff  did  there  with  cities 
throughout  the  state,  serving  as  their  aides. 

Nathan:   I  see.   So  this  group  at  the  University  of  Washington  served  as 
aides  to  cities,  rather  than,  let's  say,  as  consultants  to  state 
government?  The  focus  was  on  the  cities? 

Harris:   Yes,  yes.  The  focus  was  on  the  cities  and  the  focus  was  not  on 

scholarly  studies,  but  on  practical  proposals  for  the  activities  that 
cities  were  carrying  on  and  were  expanding  at  that  time.   The  League 
of  Cities  of  the  State  of  Washington  was  set  up  as  the  result  of  the 
paid  workers  from  the  University  of  Washington.   I'm  not  certain  who 
was  the  early  head  of  the  agency  there,  but  a  former  graduate  student 
in  political  science,  I  know  now,  worked  there. 

Later,  it  developed  along  rather  different  lines,  and  I  would 
hesitate  to  try  to  describe  actually  what  its  progress  was,  but 
rather  different  from  the  one  here.   The  one  here  was  a  library,  and 
conducted  studies  of  public  issues  too,  but  I  was  critical  in  general 
of  what  they  were  doing  here  when  May  was  running  it. 


Nathan: 
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This  tendency  toward  professionalizing  the  operation  of  the  cities 
is  a  very  interesting  change. 


Harris:   Yes.   Yes,  indeed. 


Faculty  Salaries 


Nathan:  Did  you  have  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Washington  of  particular 
interest  to  you?  Were  there  any  faculty  people  you  got  to  know  and — ? 

Harris:   Oh,  there  were  lots  of  them.   I  knew  more  faculty  people  in  Washington 
[laughter]  than  I  ever  knew  at  the  University  of  California,  and  very 
quickly  I  became  acquainted  around,  and  served  on  the  committee  on 
faculty  problems  and  so  on.   When  I  left  there,  I  was  the  head  of  the 
faculty  association. 

Nathan:   My,  you  did  that  fast!   You  were  there  only  a  few  years. 

Harris:   [laughter]   Four  years.   Well,  this  came  about  this  way:   I  was 
elected  to  the  faculty  committee,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  catch-all 
job,  one  the  people  on  the  faculty  regarded  as  a  useless  type  of 
work. 

Then  the  university  got  a  tremendous  cut  in  its  salaries,  in  its 
operation.   I  believe  it  was  one  or  two  million  dollars,  which  was 
a  lot  of  money  for  a  university,  wasn't  it,  at  that  time? 

Nathan:   Yes. 

Harris:   I  got  hold  of  a  national  study  published  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
it  was  called  at  that  time.   This  was  a  compilation  of  how  universi 
ties  were  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  Great  Depression  and  serious 
cuts  and  so  on.   With  the  assistance  of  some  graduate  students,  we 
turned  out  several  studies  that  showed  Washington  up  in  a  very  bad 
way,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  reductions  in  the  income 
it  had  had  for  the  faculty.   Faculty  salaries  were  cut  33  1/3 
percent.   I  went  to  the  University  of  Washington  with  the  magnificent 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year  [chuckles],  and  presently  it  was  cut  to 
$3,300  a  year.   The  cut  was  so  great  that  the  faculty  was  greatly 
distressed.   I  don't  know  how  many  faculty  members  we  lost.  We 
lost  some,  but  other  universities  also  were  facing  some  of  the  same 
things . 

But  dry  statistics,  properly  charted  and  analyzed  and  presented, 
we  did.   I  had  graduate  students  coming  in,  taking  on  assignments  to 
make  these  comparisons.   The  University  of  Washington  liked  to  compare 
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Harris:   itself  with  other  universities  that  had  similar-size  student  bodies: 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale. 

Nathan:   How  wonderful. 

Harris:   I'm  sure  you  would  realize  how  badly  off  we  appeared  to  be. 

[chuckling]  And  this  became  an  effective  document  from  the  stand 
point  of  getting  more  money.   The  legislature  met  and  voted  substantial 
— well,  what  was  then  substantial  money.   It  was  about  a  million 
dollars  extra.  And  this  made  me  [chuckles]  overnight — 

Nathan:   It  was  quite  a  coup. 

Harris:  Well,  the  other  members  of  the  committee  said,  "Joe  is  the  fellow 

who  did  the  work,  so  he's  got  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee." 

Nathan:   I  see* 

Harris:   So  I  found  myself  as  chairman  of  the  committee  before  four  years; 
it  was  before  three  years. 

Nathan:   Incredible. 

Harris:   The  university  salaries  were,  as  a  result,  subsequently  raised,  and 
I  think  this  was  a  very  significant  thing  that  I  did  there  at  that 
time.  We  worked  hand-in-glove  with  the  administration.   The  president 
thought  that  I  was  a  constant  caller. 

Nathan:   I'll  bet  you  were! 
Harris:   And  a  welcome  caller. 

My  career  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  in  the  city  govern 
ment  was  a  very  satisfying  one.   It  was  a  delightful  place  to  live. 
We  came  to  know  the  faculty  quickly,  they  were  very  cordial,  and  I 
soon  had  a  number  of  friends  that  I  valued  very  highly.   But  while 
I  was  there  from  '30  to  '34,  I  guess  I  was  there  on  the  faculty 
actually  teaching  for  only  three  years.  Maybe  it  was  four.   I'm  not 
sure. 

My  service  there  was  ended  when  I  went  back  to  Washington,  B.C. 
at  the  request  of  Ed  Witte,  to  be  his  assistant  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security.  Witte  knew  that  I  had  never  worked 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  or  in  social  insurance  and  so  on; 
but  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  his  library  and  took  my  students 
down,  sent  them  down,  to  work  in  his  library  in  the  Capitol. 

Nathan:  Now,  where  was  Witte? 
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Harris:   At  the  University  of  Wisconsin.   When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  the 

head  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislative  Office  library;  it  was  really 

a  library.   It  served  to  make  studies  and  so  on.   It  served  as  the 
aid  to  the  state  legislature. 

Witte  was  a  remarkable  person.   He  had  more  breadth  of  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  than  anybody  I  ever  knew.  When  I 
first  knew  him  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he  was 
an  economics  professor.   His  place  had  the  form  of  a  library,  but  it 
actually  was  a  research  agency  for  the  legislature  and  a  government 
department.   That's  how  I  came  to  know  him  and  admire  him.   He  really 
was  a  wonderful  person. 

Nathan:   Perhaps  at  our  next  meeting  we  could  go  into  your  service  on  this 

President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  because  that  was  a  very 
interesting  and  rewarding  experience. 

Harris:   Yes.   Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  more  significant  things  that  I  did. 

Well,  I've  had  a  lot  of  fun  telling  you  about  it,  but  I'm 
sorry  that  I'm  not  as  articulate  and  as  well  organized  and  so  on 
as  I  should  be.   I'll  attribute  it  to  age. 

Nathan:   [laughter]   Well,  let  me  say,  you're  doing  brilliantly.   You  don't 
give  yourself  enough  credit. 
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VI   PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  (SOCIAL  SECURITY) 


Harris:  My  work  in  the  library  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  started  the 

friendship  which  I  had  with  Witte  and  led  later  to  a  very  significant 
chapter  in  my  life.   I  was  quite  surprised  to  be  called  back  to 
Washington  to  serve  as  his  assistant  in  the  staff  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Economic  Security,  as  it  was  called.   The  Congress  later  named 
it  Social  Security  instead  of  Economic  Security,  but  the  former  title 
was  Economic  Security. 

I  had  no  particular  expertness  in  Social  Security  or  welfare  or 
the  kind  of  problems  that  the  national  or  federal  committee  on  the 
subject  had.   I  found  it  quite  interesting  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  was  going  on,  though  my  function  as  a  staff  member  was  limited 
to  studies  of  some  aspects  of  the  financing  of  a  Social  Security 
program  in  the  United  States  and  also  in  other  countries.   I  collected 
various  studies  and  tables  and  so  on,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or 
three  other  persons  who  were  political  scientists  that  had  been 
called  in  for  similar  purposes.   After  the  staff  work  was  completed, 
I  had  the  unpleasant  job  of  informing  most  of  the  staff  members  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  employed,  that  the  committee  was  terminating 
its  staff.  All  of  them  wanted  to  continue  and  wanted  to  carry  further 
their  studies. 


Presenting  the  President's  Program 


Harris:  After  that  was  done,  the  only  function  of  the  committee  was  to 

present  the  President's  program,  or  to  participate  in  presenting  it, 
to  Congress.  The  President  submitted  a  bill  which  the  committee  had 
prepared,  a  bill  covering  all  aspects  of  what  was  then  regarded  as 
a  program;  that  is  to  say,  old-age  insurance  or  old-age  assurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  some 
miscellaneous  activities  that  constituted  the  program. 

It's  significant  that  in  this  country  the  program  submitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress  did  not  include  provision  for  a  general 
national  life  insurance  or  health  insurance  plan,  which  in  other 
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Harris:   countries  was  ordinarily  the  first  program  that  was  submitted.   The 
committee  was  deluged  by  wires  from  state  physicians'  organizations 
opposing  strenuously  any  national  health  program  or  health  insurance. 
This  was  regrettable,  but  both  the  committee  and  the  President  faced 
the  fact  that  if  such  were  included,  the  whole  bill  would  probably 
not  pass.   The  health  organizations  have  a  powerful  lobby  in  Wash 
ington,  then  as  now,  and  all  the  years  they  have  labeled  any  provision 
for  a  health  insurance  as  a  "social  insurance"  and  opposed  it  as  a 
very  Leftist  kind  of  act.  Finally,  it  came  in  by  driblets,  you 
might  say,  with  Medicare  and  some  other  services. 


Advisory  Committee  of  Physicians 


Harris:   I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  physicians  that  the  President's  committee  set  up  to  look  into  the 
health  problem  and  to  make  a  recommendation.   This  they  did,  after 
an  extensive  debate  in  which  there  were  a  few  members  of  this  committee 
who  strongly  defended  a  national  health  insurance  program  at  that 
time. 

If  you  could  have  been  there  and  heard  the  comments  of  the  dean 
of  a  medical  school  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  had  faced  poverty  in 
the  medical  practice  at  that  time!   In  many  areas  of  the  country, 
doctors  were  almost  starving  and  the  income  for   them  during  the 
bottom  of  the  Depression  was  very,  very  low,  except  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  more  affluent  clients  or  patients.   But 
even  so,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  persons  attending  or 
members  of  the  committee  professed  sympathy  and  friendliness  to  the 
idea,  all  of  them  acted  in  the  way  I  assume  their  own  membership  would 
have  had  them  do . 

Nathan:   Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  about  this  medical  school  dean.   Was  he 
for  the  medical  insurance  part? 

Harris:   Yes. 

Nathan:  He  was  for  it? 

Harris:  He  was  for  it  and  was  a  powerful  witness  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  by  telling  them  of  conditions  not  only  of  patients,  but  of 
doctors  who  were  starving  or  had  a  very  low  income.   This  impressed 
them  greatly,  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  solve  it  and  did  oppose 
the  federal  government  taking  any  part  in  it. 

When  the  federal  government  did  take  part  in  it  eventually 
through  Medicare,  this  proved  to  be  a  bonanza  to  the  medical  prof ession 
throughout  the  country,  though  they  had  bitterly  opposed  it  every 
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Harris:   time  it  came  up,  and  called  it  socialized  medicine.   But  if  one  were 
to  trace  now  the  average  income  of  the  medical  profession  over  the 
years,  he  would  find  a  phenomenal  increase  after  this  so-called 
socialized  medicine  began  creeping  into  the  federal  government, 
despite  doctors'  opposition. 

That  was  an  interesting  chapter,  one  in  which  I  was  a  silent 
listener,  but  not  a  participant  in  any  way. 

Nothing  that  the  committee  brought  out  was  surprising  to  the 
larger  technical  committee  which  the  committee  of  the  President  had 
in  their  deliberations. 


Advisory  Technical  Staff 


Harris:   I  may  add,  and  this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  time  as  any,  that  the  real 
work  of  the  committee  was  not  done  by  the  temporary  staff  that  they 
brought  in,  but  rather  by  the  advisory  technical  staff,  which  Altmeyer 
headed.   He  was  then  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.   Altmeyer  and 
people  around  the  country  in  one  way  or  another  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  social  programs,  insurance  or  welfare 
programs,  and  in  most  instances  had  had  very  great  experience  in 
that  field  as  it  was,  and  were  not  merely  students  of  it.   Of  the 
cabinet,  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  who  was  chairman,  and  Harry  Hopkins, 
who  was  an  active  member  and  provided  the  office  space  for  the 
staff — they  were  the  two  who,  I  think,  were  the  dominant  members. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  attorney  general  and  the 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  secretary 
of  agriculture,  had  a  nominal  presence,  but  I  think  played  very  little 
part  in  the  determinations.   Their  position  generally  was  that  they 
would  go  along  with  whatever  the  President  decided  to  do. 

Nathan:  Was  there  considerable  interest  in  Congress?  Were  there  any  bills 
originating  in  Congress,  or  were  they  waiting  for  the  President  to 
bring  in  his  program? 

Harris:  There  had  been  bills  introduced  in  Congress  and  they  were  still 
pending.  These  bills,  however,  were  limited  bills.  After  the 
President  appointed  his  program  committee,  I  don't  think  there  were 
any  bills  introduced,  except  some  bills  that  had  been  introduced 
earlier. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 

Harris :   Unemployment  insurance  was  quite  popular  throughout  the  country  and 
had  been  enacted  in  some  five  or  six  states,  including  Wisconsin 
and,  I  think,  New  York  and  two  or  three  others.   The  fact  that  these 
states  had  unemployment  insurance  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
decision  to  make  the  unemployment  insurance  a  state-administered 
program  under  a  national  umbrella  that  provided  the  funds  or 
provided  a  tax  which  applied  if  the  state  did  not  have  its  own  tax. 
If  the  state  had  its  own  tax  for  unemployment  insurance,  why,  then 
the  federal  law  would  not  apply  and  the  federal  tax  did  not  apply. 
This  was  a  very  effective  means  to  get  the  states  to  act  promptly. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  however,  had  a  number  of  provisions 
that  were  required  of  the  states.   Not  any  unemployment  insurance 
act  that  the  state  legislature  might  pass  would  be  acceptable.  After 
the  legislation  was  passed,  the  Social  Security  Administration  set 
up  a  staff  to  aid  the  states  in  preparing  legislation. 

I  did  a  little  of  that,  but  not  as  a  member  of  the  national 
staff.   I  was  engaged  in  the  summer  of  1935,  I  guess — yes,  '35 — 
by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  to  assist  the  state  of 
Illinois  in  preparing  its  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  was  working  under  a  contract  of  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  preparing  reports  and  drafts 
of  legislation  to  carry  out  the  program.   Each  state  afterwards  had 
something  similar  to  that  in  order  to  enact  legislation. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  in  Washington  equipped  a  staff 
for  this  particular  purpose,  and  I  was  asked  to  stay  on  for  service 
on  this  staff.   But  at  that  time  I  took  the  position  with  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  Committee  on  Public  Administration  and 
became  director  of  it  from  1935  until  I  resigned  in  1939  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  return  to  university  teaching,  this  time  at  the 
University  of  California.   Since  my  education  had  been  directed  at 
preparing  me  for  a  teaching  career  and  a  research  career,  I  decided 
that  instead  of  taking  a  federal  job,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
return  to  university  work,  and  thereafter  I  had  very,  very  little  to 
do  with  the  whole  Social  Security  program. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  associate 
director  and  took  over  the  relations  with  Congress  after  Witte  went 
back  to  Wisconsin.  I  should  immediately  note  that  Witte  came  back 
weekly  and  that  he  is  the  person  who  testified  before  Congress  and 
both  committees  and  was  greatly  admired  and  trusted.  He  was  highly 
regarded  by  the  committees  on  the  Hill. 
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Witte  vs.  Witte 


Harris:  One  somewhat  humorous  occurrence  was  that  Senator  King  of  Utah,  a 
very  conservative  Democrat — I  think  he  was  a  Democrat — asked  Witte 
to  prepare  a  memorandum  for  him  of  the  reasons  why  the  Social  Security 
Act  shouldn't  be  passed. 

Nathan:   Should  or  should  not? 
Harris:   Should  not. 
Nathan:   Oh! 

Harris:   [chuckling]   So  Witte  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  preparing  an  argument 
for  one  of  his  opponents.  He  prepared  such  a  memorandum  and  apparently 
it  was  quite  a  good  one,  because  those  who  favored  the  program, 
especially   [Senator  Robert]   La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  who  was 
on  the  committee,  squirmed  in  their  chairs  while  King  was  reading  the 
memorandum  to  the  committee,  assuring  them  that  it  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  in  the  country. 

When  he  finished  reading  it,  La  Follette  immediately  spoke  up  and 
said,  "Now  we've  heard  from  Senator  King.   Let's  hear  from  Mr.  Witte 
on  the  same  subject."  So  all  of  the  testimony  was  Witte  against 
Witte.   [laughter]   But  only  a  few  were  aware  of  what  took  place. 
Although  his  argument  for  King  was  persuasive,  his  argument  that  he 
gave  extemporaneously  on  his  own  was  devastating. 

Nathan:   [laughter]   Good!   What  a  fascinating  assignment. 

Harris:   Yes.  Well,  this  was  my  work  there,  and  it  was  a  very  valuable 

experience  for  me  because  I  got  to  see  the  legislative  process  from 
the  inside. 

At  that  time,  the  staff  on  the  Hill  was  very,  very  inferior. 
For  a  committee  to  be  staffed  with  competent  help  in  preparing  a  new 
program  or  looking  into  an  old  program,  it  had  to  get  its  staff  from 
the  executive  departments  or  the  White  House,  and  the  White  House  had 
a  very  small  staff.   The  White  House  had  a  political  staff  of  only 
two  or  three  people,  the  secretary  and  the  person  who  kept  the 
President's  diary  ahead  of  time  (an  appointments  list)  but  no  really 
broadly  educated  or  specialist  person  was  in  the  President's  own 
staff.   He  looked  to  the  departments  concerned  to  produce  proposed 
programs  relating  to  their  activities,  and  they  constantly  were 
pressing  on  him  to  make  a  fireside  chat  devoted  entirely  to  their 
programs. 
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Progress  of  the  Bill 


Harris:   What  was  eventually  the  Social  Security  Act  was  stalled  in  Congress 
for  months  on  end — Witte  thought  it  would  be  passed  by  the  early 
spring.   It  wasn't  passed  until  late  summer,  and  it  had  a  filibuster 
against  it  then  by  Senator  [Huey]  Long,  who  filibustered  and 
delivered  a  long  speech,  which  succeeded  in  postponing  the  date 
of  the  enactment,  but  only  that. 

At  the  time,  the  persons  who  were  being  groomed  to  become  the 
leading  executives  in  the  Social  Security  program  were  chafing  at 
the  bit  because  the  act  wasn't  passed.   It  was  not  yet  a  law,  and 
this  limited  to  some  extent  what  they  could  do.   So  for  several 
months  in  the  autumn,  they  were  waiting  for  the  law  to  become 
effective. 

Altmeyer  once  said  in  my  presence  that  Huey  Long  did  the  best 
act  that  he  could  possibly  have  done  by  postponing  the  date  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  act.   It  gave  them  time  to  recruit  permanent 
staff  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  work. 

There  was  a  Social  Security  Board  at  that  time.   John  G.  Winant 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  a  governor,  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

That  was  a  very  interesting  and  worthwhile  experience  for  me 
and  altogether  a  pleasant  one.   My  position  in  the  organization  was 
not  an  influential  one,  but  one  of  doing  the  service  in  connection 
with  publications  and  so  on  that  were  prepared  initially  at  that 
time. 

The  staff,  including  primarily  an  editorial  staff,  put  out  a 
compendium,  a  book  on  the  issue  of  Social  Security,  and  it  served 
a  useful  purpose.   My  part  in  it  was  very  little,  because  the  woman 
that  we  had  who  was  an  editor  was  much  more  competent  than  I  to 
handle  all  the  details  of  getting  this  manuscript  collected  and 
through  the  printing  office  and  so  on  and  issued. 


Conversations  with  Hopkins 


Nathan:  I  wondered  whether  you  had  any  impression  about  either  Miss  Perkins 
or  Harry  Hopkins  in  this  connection.  Could  you  tell  that  they  were 
pushing  for  enactment?  Did  you  have  any  awareness  of  their  concerns? 
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Harris:  Yes.   I  don't  remember  having  a  conversation  with  Miss  Perkins.   I 

did  have  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  whose  building  I 
shared  offices.   Hopkins  impressed  me  as  a  very  sharp  person  with 
a  keen  mind,  absolutely  blunt  in  his  discussion  of  events.   For 
example,  in  talking  about  federal-state  relations,  the  Highway 
Department,  the  Federal  Roads  Act  was  a  prime  example  of  such  an 
institution  which  had  existed  since  about  1915  or  '16.   Hopkins, 
in  discussing  the  precedent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  federal-state  financial  arrangements,  said,  just  nonchalantly 
offhand,  that  graft  was  present  throughout.   Political  decisions 
were  made,  and  it  was  expected  that  these  monies  for  the  states 
would  be  administered  with  an  eye  to  the  political  impact  of  it, 
and  with  graft  necessary  and  used  in  many  states  and  kept  within 
reasonable  proportion.   He  didn't  hesitate  to  state  it  just  like 
that. 

I  suspected  strongly  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  a  form  of 
graft,  a  rather  modified  amount  or  a  controlled  amount  of  graft. 
But  Hopkins,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  an  official  in  the  state 
of  New  York  and  was  much  more  familiar  than  I  with  it,,  stated  baldly 
about  the  present  graft  universally,  in  all  of  the  states.   It's 
nothing  strange  or  nothing  that  is  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
states;  it's  everywhere. 

This  was  about  Hopkins,  for  whom  I  had  great  admiration. 
He,  I'm  sure,  talked  equally  frankly  with  the  President,  and  that's 
why  he  won  the  compliments  of  the  President. 

Miss  Perkins,  I  never  talked  to.   She  was  the  first  person  to 
testify  before  the  congressional  committees  considering  the  bill, 
this  because  she  was  chairman  of  the  President's  committee,  and 
she  was  delighted  to  take  the  lead. 

Nathan:   She  was  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Harris:   She  was  Secretary  of  Labor  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security. 

I  never  had  any  occasion  to  see  her  about  anything,  although 
I  was  acting  director,  or  associate  director,  for  a  period  of  months. 
I  didn't  seek  an  interview  with  her,  and  apparently  she  didn't  seek 
an  interview  with  me  [laughter],  and  none  was  had. 
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Employment  Offices 


Nathan:   You  spoke  of  unemployment  insurance.   Was  there  any  discussion  of 
federal  employment  offices  being  set  up  throughout  the  country? 

Harris:   There  had  already  been  federal  employment  offices  set  up.   It  was 
assumed  at  one  time  if  a  national  system  was  instituted,  that  the 
employment  offices  would  be  the  principal  agency  that  would  carry 
the  unemployment  insurance  out  throughout.   The  fact  was  that  most 
states  had  these  employment  offices.   The  movement  had  been  set  up 
earlier  and,  I'm  quite  sure,  was  subsidized  by  the  federal  govern 
ment. 

Witte  and  Altmeyer — of  course,  both  from  Wisconsin — both  had 
been  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Labor  Board,  although  they 
were  much  more  than  secretary;  they  were  really  the  directors  of  it. 
There  was  a  board,  but  it  was  a  board  which  was  of  limited  functions. 
I  assume  so;  I  don't  know  definitely  the  facts.   But  both  of  them 
were  very  strong  for  having  the  state  employment  offices  take  a 
leading  role  in  the  unemployment  insurance  created  by  the  states. 

It  was  to  me  somewhat  humorous  a  number  of  years  later,  after  we 
became  involved  in  the  Second  World  War,  that  by  executive  order 
the  President  covered  the  employment  offices  under  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  order  to  secure  a  more  responsive  and  effective 
administration.   Altmeyer  was  one  of  the  strongest  defenders  then 
of  having  a  national  office  instead  of  a  group  of  state  offices. 
Presently  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  the  system  in  the  various 
states  got  together  and  got  legislation,  really  without  much  trouble, 
to  make  it  a  state-administered  activity,  overriding  the  President's 
executive  order. 

Nathan:   Very  interesting. 

Harris:   In  other  words,  the  state  employment  officials  had  the  power  to  go 

to  Congress  and  get  it  [laughter].   They  got  taken  out,  but  they  got 
put  back  by  Congress,  and  the  President  made  no  particular  opposition 
to  it;  he  accepted  that  as  the  will  of  Congress. 

Nathan:   It's  fascinating  to  see  those  powers  employed. 

Would  you  like  to  think  back  over  some  of  your  experiences  in 
Washington  and  perhaps  give  a  summary  of  their  significance  as  they 
occur  to  you  now? 

Harris:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  do  that  before  we  go  ahead  with  discussion  of 
my  stay  at  the  University  of  California. 
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Harris:   In  1934,  I  was  called  back  to  Washington  by  my  very  good  friend 

Ed  Witte  to  serve  as  his  assistant  on  the  work  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  which  prepared  the  legislation  and 
a  report  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Social  Security  system. 
Let  me  say  that  this  experience  was  very  helpful  to  me  because  it 
enabled  me  to  see  a  very  important  segment  of  the  work  of  Congress 
and  its  committees  and  the  staff.   This  was  not  my  field  of  study, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  I  made  any  significant  contribution  to  the 
policy  relating  to  welfare  activities  and  Social  Security  in  the 
federal  government. 


Watching  the  Play  of  Politics 


Harris:   I  did  have  a  very  worthwhile  experience  in  serving  as  a  part  of  the 
unofficial  staff  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  which 
this  legislation  was  assigned.   I  saw  the  play  of  politics.   The 
Democrats  on  the  committee,  mostly  from  the  South,  were  quite 
conservative  persons  that  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the  President's 
Social  Security  program. 

It  got  through,  was  approved  in  limited  form,  only  by  the 
sharp  work  of  Vinson  of  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.   He  unofficially  canvassed  the  committee,  found  those 
that  would  vote  for  the  bill  and  those  that  would  vote  against,  and 
with  this  information  in  hand,  he  approached  the  Republicans  on  the 
committee  and  offered  them  a  deal  in  which  the  provision  for  a 
voluntary  insurance  system  for  persons  would  be  dropped  from  the 
bill.   This  was  of  primary  interest  to  the  private  insurance  companies 
throughout  the  country.   In  return,  the  Republican  members  would  vote 
for  the  compulsory  part  relating  to  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance. 

Nathan:   So  it  was  the  medical  aspect  that  was  the  lever. 

Harris:   The  medical  aspect  was  the  most  important  one.   They  were  the  most 

powerful  lobbying  group  before  the  committee  when  the  Social  Security 
bill  was  wending  its  way  through  the  two  houses . 

Nathan:  Were  there  public  interest  groups  or  unions  or  other  groups  lobbying 
for  the  bill?  Were  you  aware  of  such  activities? 

Harris:  Not  very  greatly.  We  knew,  of  course,  about  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  lobbied  directly  the  committee  itself;  I  mean, 
the  President's  committee,  and  then  later  the  committeeson  the  Hill. 
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Harris :   One  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  fact  that  although  the  Democrats 
had  little  enthusiasm  for  the  Social  Security  legislation,  they  went 
along  and  voted  for  it.   The  Republicans  voted  against  it  in  most 
instances,  or  worked  against  it  until  it  came  in  for  a  final  recorded 
vote,  at  which  time  most  of  the  Republicans  also  voted  for  it, 
but  they  were  essentially  opposed  to  it. 

Nathan:   Was  this  a  case  of  party  discipline,  do  you  think? 

Harris:   Yes,  it  was.   Of  course,  Roosevelt,  at  this  time,  early  in  his  term, 
had  an  enormous  amount  of  party  discipline,  although  there  were  a 
lot  of  grousing  and  complaints  about  the  President  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  Congress.  His  power  to  command  a  Democratic  majority  was 
very  keen,  very  great,  until  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  more 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes. 

Harris:   "Packing  the  Court,"  as  you  recall. 

Nathan:   "Packing  the  Court,"  right. 

Harris:   This  adversely  affected  his  legislation  very  greatly.   It  gave  a 

basis  on  which  it  was  attacked,  and  the  President's  power  after  this 
fight  occurred  was  greatly  reduced.   Roosevelt  was  very  aware  of  the 
implications  of  having  a  recommendation  which  the  President  made  to 
Congress  be  turned  down,  which  would  greatly  affect  his  power,  because 
he  could  no  longer  be  assured  of  a  Democratic  following. 

After  the  Court  bill  was  a  part  of  the  scene,  from  that  time 
on,  Roosevelt  was  very  cautious  about  submitting  recommendations  to 
Congress  without  being  assured  of  a  majority,  quite  contrary  to  the 
practice  that  [Harry  S]   Truman  followed  when  he  became  President. 
He  [Truman]  had  little  hesitation  in  making  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  submitting  bills  to  Congress  which  he  had  no  assurance 
would  be  passed.   But  there  was  a  difference;  Roosevelt  had  a 
charm,  a  magic,  which  had  a  great  effect,  and  he  was  very  eager  not 
to  lose  that  power. 

Consequently,  after  the  Second  World  War  became  imminent, 
Roosevelt  thereafter  made  little  attempt  to  carry  forward  his  New 
Deal  program  on  any  level,  but  would  sign  legislation  after  it  had 
been  passed;  that  is,  liberal  legislation  and  labor  legislation  and 
welfare  legislation  that  was  passed  by  Congress. 


This  was  one  of  the  interesting,  significant  experiences  for 


me. 
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Some  Evaluations 


Harris:  My  role  was  a  bit  different  in  the  legislation  providing  for 

administrative  management  improvement,  which  I  will  discuss  later. 
The  label  of  it  was  the  "reorganization,"  but  the  recommendations  of 
the  Brownlow  Committee  were  not  of  reorganization.   The  recommenda 
tion  of  this  committee  was  to  equip  the  federal  government  to  re 
organize  itself,  but  not  to  make  specific  recommendations  of 
organization  changes  which  the  committee  favored. 

The  reformers  or  pseudo-reformers  of  Congress  were  very  anxious 
to  have  the  committee  make  recommendations  for  consolidation  and 
actual  discontinuance  of  many  programs  that  were  an  official  part 
of  President  Roosevelt's  program  before  Congress. 

The  so-called  reorganization  bill,  which  was  really  a  bill 
providing  management  improvement,  took  a  long  time  to  get  action 
before  Congress,  but  finally  it  was  enacted  in  a  restricted  form  and 
later  proved  to  be  an  important  item  or  an  important  factor  in  the 
reorganization  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  passed  was  an  authorization  to  the 
President  to  submit  proposals  for  reorganizations  to  Congress , 
which  he  did.   The  first  and  major  proposal  for  change  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  White 
House  or  directly  responsible  to  the  President.  When  Roosevelt 
submitted  this  plan,  it  authorized  the  establishment  of  organizations 
in  the  White  House,  which  the  president  did  not  previously  have  the 
power  to  do,  and  to  make  changes  in  executive  organization  that  were 
subject  to  congressional  review. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  this  country  was  going  to  enter 
the  Second  World  War,  action  was  taken  to  create  a  strong  budget 
bureau  to  serve  as  a  tool  of  the  President.  Also  other  wartime 
agencies  were  set  up  under  the  power  granted  to  the  President  by 
the  reorganization  act  to  make  such  changes  in  executive  organization 
as  he  saw  fit. 

This  started  a  device  which  has  since  been  used  and  probably 
overused,  of  giving  the  executive  branch  and  especially  the  president 
power  to  set  up  agencies  or  to  change  them  by  executive  order,  and 
such  orders  become  effective  unless  both  houses  of  Congress  disapproved 
them  within  a  thirty-day  period. 

This,  I  think,  was  a  significant  thing  with  respect  to  my  service 
on  these  two  committees  or  commissions,  one  dealing  with  the  re 
organization  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  other  which  drew  up 
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Harris:   the  Social  Security  program  that  Congress  finally  enacted,  but 
enacted  piecemeal  for  the  most  part. 

My  service  as  director  of  research  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council's  Committee  on  Public  Administration,  the  committee 
which  Mr.  Louis  Brownlow  also  headed,  was,  I  think,  less  significant 
than  the  other  activities.   At  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  I 
planned  a  number  of  studies  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  new  activities  in  unemployment  relief,  welfare,  federal-state 
relations  in  the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  programs 
and  welfare  programs  that  were  enacted.   [See  below] 

Here  I  felt  on  fairly  secure  ground  because  of  my  experience  in 
setting  up  the  Social  Security  program  and  in  getting  the  legislation 
through.  .Four  or  five  studies  were  made  by  others  of  my  choice,  and 
my  work  thereafter  with  these  several  authors  was  rather  limited 
until  their  reports  were  almost  in  final  form,  which  gave  me  the  time 
that  I  used  in  working  as  the  director  of  research  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  my  history  in  Washington  from 
1934  to  1939  (when  I  came  to  the  University  of  California) ,  was  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management . 

Nathan:  A  fascinating  part  of  your  career  and  one  that  not  every  academic 

person  has  the  chance  or  perhaps  the  wit  to  try.   Perhaps  this  morning, 
if  you  would  like  to,  we  could  talk  about  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  and  also  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Manage 
ment.   Shall  we  start  with  those? 

Harris:   Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

I  had  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
and  had  worked  for  a  month  or  so  in  the  summer  of  1935,  I  believe — 
yes,  the  summer  of  '35.   I  served  as  a  special  consultant  to — let's 
see  if  I  recall  the  exact  title — the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  in  Chicago,  to  aid  the  State  of  Illinois  to  prepare  a 
Social  Security  state  act  to  parallel  the  one  of  the  federal  government. 
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VII   SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Harris:   I  continued  on  with  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  whose  staff 
I  joined  in  October  of  1934.   I  continued  on  through  the  session 
of  Congress  until  the  following  spring,  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  finally  passed  by  Congress. 

Nathan:  That  was  essentially  the  first  basic  act,  the  national  act? 
Harris:  Yes,  that's  right. 


Committee  on  Public  Administration — Director  of  Research 


Harris:   That  autumn — the  autumn  of  '35 — I  was  offered  the  position  as  the 
director  of  research  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Administration  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Administration  was  headed  by  Mr.  Louis  Brownlow,  who  was  a  widely 
known  figure  in  public  administration  and  government.   In  Wilson's 
administration,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  commission  that 
was  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  B.C. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes. 

Harris:   He  later  became  city  manager  of  other  cities,  one  in  Virginia,  one 
in  Tennessee. 

In  1935,  he  was  not  engaged  at  any  time  in  city  management, 
but  was  the  head  of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  in 
Chicago  and  had  his  office  in  the  building  there  known  as  1313 
East  60th  St.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  an  extremely  bright  man  with  a 
fertile  mind.  He  never  had  a  formal  education — in  fact,  hardly 
went  to  school  a  single  day — but  was  nevertheless  a  highly  educated 
person. 

I  was  offered  the  similar  position,  director  of  research  of  the 
committee.  My  opposite  number  in  the  organization  was  Charles  Asher, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Brownlow  and  had  worked  with  him  for  years 
in  the  housing  field,  and  was  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 
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Harris:   The  committee  had  a  number  of  research  projects.   As  a  matter  of 

fact,  it  was  my  job  to  propose  some  research  projects,  and  I  proposed 
a  number  of  studies  of  the  new  administration  of  the  federal  govern 
ment  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  administration  of  the  new 
activities,  the  programs,  that  were  instituted  at  the  time. 

Nathan:   How  were  the  studies  funded? 

Harris:   By  a  grant  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  at  that  time.   Mr.  Brownlow  was  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
man  in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  who  was  charged  with  grants  for 
public  agencies . 

I  was  not  planning  to  go  back  to  the  University  of  Washington, 
although  I  was  still  on  leave  of  absence.   I  had  decided  that  I 
should  not  return.   I  went  there  under  the  impression  that  when 
Professor  Martin  at  the  University  of  Washington  left,  as  he  was 
planning  to  do,  I  would  become  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science.   I  wouldn't  say  that  this  was  a  major  consideration, 
however,  but  I  could  foresee  that  Professor  Martin  and  I  would  not 
be  getting  along  as  smoothly  in  the  future  as  we  had  in  the  past. 
So  I  had  no  particular  desire  to  return  to  my  position  there.  As 
a  matter  of  fact, he  insisted  that  I  take  leave  of  absence  and  continue 
to  take  leave  of  absence  so  I  could  return  in  the  future,  which  I 
didn't  care  for,  and  I  never  returned,  and  my  career  went  off  in  a 
different  direction. 

From  that  time,  which  was  '35,  to  '39,  four  years,  I  was 
director  of  research  for  this  Public  Administration  Committee,  which 
had  a  program  which  embraced  a  number  of  studies  and  other  activities 
promoting  the  advancement  of  the  art  or  science  of  public  administration 
in  this  country. 

Nathan:   Would  you  like  to  talk  about  your  work  with  the  Brownlow  Committee? 

Harris:   When  I  came  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1939,  I 
brought  with  me  a  single  filing  cabinet  drawer  which  had  the 
materials  that  I  referred  to  and  worked  with  during  the  preparation 
of  the  report  of  the  Brownlow  Committee  and  with  later  consultation 
and  assistance  given  to  the  committees  of  Congress  who  were  consider 
ing  the  measure. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  left  the  University  of  California 
and  accepted  an  appointment  on  a  permanent  basis  at  Northwestern 
University.   I  am  quite  sure  that  at  that  time  I  turned  over  the 
materials  on  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management 
which  I  had  in  my  possession  to  The  Bancroft  Library,  but  I  have  not 
checked  with  them  since  at  all.   I've  had  no  occasion  to  do  so.   I 


Harris: 
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think  Victor  Jones  made  an  inquiry  and  did  find  that  this  material 
was  still  there.  We  certainly  will  have  to  go  down  and  find  it 
together  someday. 


Nathan:   By  all  means.   I'd  love  to  do  that. 

Harris:  And  I  would  welcome  a  chance  to  go  over  it  so  that  I  could  give  you 
a  better  report  about  it.   It  will  refresh  my  memory  on  things  that 
I  have  not  thought  about  for  lo  these  many  years.   This  was  one  of 
the  most  important  assignments  in  my  career,  and  I  enjoyed  doing  it 
and  felt  that  we  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

Many  of  the  reforms  recommended  were  not  immediately  adopted  but 
did  come  to  be  adopted  later.   One  of  the  most  amusing  instances  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  Brownlow  Committee  that  the  staff  of  the 
president  ought  to  be  increased  by  adding  six  persons. 
Think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  more  than  five  hundred  persons  on  the 
staff  today.   But  even  that  recommendation,  at  a  certain  time,  for 
political  reasons,  was  attacked  in  Congress,  and  in  the  press 
there  were  cartoons  and  stories  about  it,  as  though  this  were  a 
remarkable  recommendation  and  was  one  that  imperiled  the  country. 

I  remember  a  cartoonist  picturing  the  situation  by  the  President 
saying  to  a  large  audience,  "Take  a  letter!"   [laughter]   No  less 
than  a  hundred  persons  dashed  to  attention  to  receive  the  letter. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  this  modest  recommendation  was  made.   Think 
of  it:   where  politics  enters  in,  even  such  a  minor — well,  it  wasn't 
a  minor  recommendation,  but  a  modest  recommendation — could  be 
politically  attacked. 


Brownlow  and  Merriam 


Nathan:   This  is  fascinating.   Can  you  tell  me  a  little  about  the  need  for 
the  Brownlow  Committee?  Why  was  such  a  committee  convened? 

Harris:  Well,  I  can  tell  you  the  events  that  took  place  prior  to  its  formation. 
The  Committee  on  Administrative  Management,  a  committee  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  was  headed  by  Louis  Brownlow  and  a  group 
of  university  professors  who  were  interested  in  public  administration. 

Professor  Merriam  was  not  a  member  of  that  committee,  but  he 
was  very  close  to  Brownlow.   Brownlow  at  that  time  had  his  office  in 
Chicago,  in  the  public  administration  building  there,  which 
adjoins  the  University  of  Chicago  but  is  not  a  part  of  the  university. 
It  was  built  under  a  grant,  I  think,  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Brovnlow  lived  in  Chicago  at  that  time  and  he  was  very  close  to 
Merriam. 
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Harris:   Merriam  had  the  idea  that  the  time  had  come  to  have  a  study  made  of 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  federal  government  to  carry 
on  the  new  programs  that  President  Roosevelt  was  presenting  and 
getting  enacted.   Roosevelt  had  a  great  power  of  thinking  of  needs 
of  the  country  and  of  the  new  activities  which  he  secured  passage  of 
by  the  Congress,  but  had  given  little  thought  to  the  administration 
of  them. 

So  Merriam  and  Brownlow  had  a  meeting  with  Roosevelt  and 
recommended  to  him  that  he  set  up  a  presidential  committee  to  make 
a  study  and  to  report  to  him  the  changes,  not  of  organization  but 
management.   The  committee  continued  not  to  make  any  definite 
recommendation  about  organization,  but  centered  its  attention  on 
management.   The  term  "administrative  management"  then  was  not  one 
generally  used  and  many  people  thought  of  it,  wondering  what  it  was 
all  about.   Their  views  were  solely  on  the  programs;  they  were 
program-conscious.   I  refer  to  the  people  in  Washington  who  were  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  supporters  of  Roosevelt  and  who  held 
important  positions. 

So,  these  are  some  words  about  the  formation  of  it. 

When  Merriam  and  Brownlow  finished  their  interview  with  the 
President  and  had  authorization  to  go  ahead  and  form  such  a  committee, 
and  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  committee  that  he  was  forming,  there  was  some  effort  to 
enlarge  the  committee,  to  have  more  than  these  three  members. 

Nathan:   Who  would  the  three  members  be? 


Harris:   Brownlow  as  chairman,  Merriam,  and  Luther  Gulick  of  New  York  as  the 
third  member. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes. 

Harris:   Gulick  headed  up  the  largest — I  suppose  one  would  say  the  largest — 

research  organization  in  the  country  dealing  with  public  administration 
at  that  time,  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.   But  it 
ambitiously  also  called  itself  the  National  Public  Administration 
Organization.   So,  while  they  had  a  staff  to  study  New  York  City 
problems,  they  also  conducted  studies  of  state  organization.   The 
same  people  might  serve  as  part  of  the  municipal  studies  but  also 
studies  of  state  governments  and  some  studies  of  the  national  govern 
ment,  but  very  few.  They  were  working  on  particular  issues  so  that 
they  might  also  carry  on  some  studies  of  public  finance.  They  had  a 
member  of  the  staff  whose  last  name  was  Buck,  who  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  field  of  public  finance. 
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Harris: 


Nathan : 


Harris : 


Going  back  more  specifically  to  the  committee,  there  was  some 
thought  of  bringing  in  some  outsiders,  but  for  some  reason  which  I'm 
not  entirely  familiar  with,  this  was  given  up.   I  would  have  thought 
at  the  time,  the  addition  to  the  committee  of  several  leading  figures 
drawn  from  business  and  the  universities,  possibly  would  strengthen 
the  committee,  but  this  plan  was  dropped.   I'm  not  at  all  informed 
about  what  reasons  the  committee  had  for  not  pursuing  it,  except  that 
there  would  be  involved  some  political  considerations  and  other 
things,  so  they  decided  to  go  ahead  without  any  such  members. 


Did  these  three  men  consider  themselves  nonpartisan? 
that  be  part  of  their  point  of  view? 


That  is,  would 


[pauses  to  think]   I  would  say  that  Gulick  of  New  York  definitely 
considered  himself  nonpartisan  and  took  no  part  in  political 
campaigns. 


Brownlow's  Activities 


Harris:   Brownlow  would  be  the  same.   Brownlow  was  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  of  three  members  who  managed  the  city  government  of 
Washington  during  Woodrow  Wilson's  administration.   From  that,  he 
went  into  the  field  of  city  management  and  became  a  city  manager 
for  one  or  two  cities  at  different  times  and  was  a  leading,  nationally 
recognized  person  in  public  administration.   He  had  a  very  fertile 
mind  and  had  great  experience  in  national  government  and  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  appointed  him  to  his  post  in  Washington 
as  the  chairman  of  the  commission  that  ran  the  city.   He  had  subse 
quently,  I  think,  lost  the  job  of  city  manager  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.   My  mind's  a  little  rusty  on  that. 

He  went  from  that  to  the  setting  up  of  a  national  organization 
on  public  administration.  The  Public  Administration  Clearing  House 
in  Chicago  was  the  overhead  agency  that  aided  a  group  of  organizations, 
such  as  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  International  City 
Managers  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Finance  Officials, 
and  a  number  of  others.   These  organizations  were  housed  in  a  building 
built  for  the  public  administration  group,  adjoining  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  not  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
as  mentioned  earlier. 

So,  I'm  afraid  this  is  not  a  very  systematic  presentation  of 
some  of  the  background  of  the  time  relating  to  the  evolution  of 
public  administration. 
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Harris:   Curiously,  tome,  at  any  event,  the  public  administration  group  in 
Chicago  has  disbanded.   Some  have  gone  to  Washington,  others  have 
set  up  an  office  in  Kentucky,  and  there's  very  little  now  going  on 
in  Chicago  at  the  university  in  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House . 

Nathan:   I  have  some  recollection  of  a  place  called  1313 — 
Harris:   That's  right. 
Nathan:   Was  that — 

Harris:  Yes.  The  building  erected  for  the  use  of  the  public  administration- 
various  groups  in  the  field — and  the  street  number  they  selected 
was  1313. 
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VIII   PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT 

Nathan:  Let's  see,  are  we  now  on  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Management? 
Harris:   That's  right.   It  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Nathan:   Appointed  by  the  President,  yes.  The  federal  administration  had 

become  far  more  complex  as  the  result  of  the  post-Depression  effort? 

Harris:  Yes.   This  committee  was  assigned  the  task  of  making  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  management  of  the  federal  government, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  new  organizations  that  were  carry 
ing  on  the  emergency  relief  operation. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  President  consisted  of  three 
people,  as  mentioned,  Mr.  Brownlow  was  chairman.  Mr.  Merriam, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  a  member  and  one  of  the 
most  active  members,  though  Brownlow  was  the  head,  the  person  who 
assumed  the  greater  responsibility.  And  Luther  Gulick,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  largest,  most  widely  known  public  administration 
research  group  in  New  York  City,  was  the  third  member. 


A  Preliminary  Memorandum 


Harris:   I  prepared  a  plan,  a  program,  for  this  committee  while  I  was  serving 
as  the  director  of  research  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Administration 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  This  plan  was  my  own  idea, 
to  have  something  to  hand  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  my  chairman,  and  I  went 
off  to  Florida  to  take  a  little  winter  vacation. 

Presently,  I  had  a  wire  from  Brownlow,  saying,  "Don't  take  any 
other  assignments  until  I  see  you."  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
taken  any  other  assignments  [laughter]  on  the  beaches  of  Florida  at 
that  time,  but  I  imagined  that  something  was  in  the  wind  that  I  might 
be  interested  in. 


Left  to  right:  Professors  Victor  Jones,  Frederick  Mosher,  and  Dwight  Waldo  watch  as 
Joseph  P.  Harris  accepts  a  plaque  naming  him  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration  (1979). 
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Harris:   Brownlow  was  somewhat  surprised  that  I  had,  on  my  own,  without  any 
instructions  from  anyone,  prepared  in  outline  form  a  memorandum 
indicating  the  parts  of  the  administration  of  the  federal  government 
which  the  committee  should  look  into.   Brownlow  was  my  boss  and  I 
considered  it  appropriate  and  desirable  under  the  circumstances  to 
prepare  something  for  him  to  look  at  in  a  purely  preliminary  way. 
In  this  I  consulted  freely  with  my  old  friend  Professor  Leonard 
White,  who  at  that  time  was  living  in  Washington  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

So  I  accepted  the  appointment  as  the  committee's  director  of 
research.   I  remember  making  some  reservations,  stating  that  I  had 
some  question  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  was  the  best  person  for  the 
job,  whether  I  was  qualified.   One  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Brownlow 
and  Mr.  Merriam  commented  on  my  apparent  modesty,  stating  that  it 
indicated  a  superiority  complex,  rather  than  the  opposite. 


However,  the  committee  acted  rather  informally  to  go  ahead  with 
the  plan  and  to  recruit  a  staff.  We  had  a  long  session  on  various 
political  scientists  and  others  throughout  the  country  who  would  be 
suitable  as  a  temporary  staff  to  be  employed  only  during  the  summer 
months  of  1936.   It  was  to  be  a  short  study,  and  people  were  selected 
who  already  were  regarded  as  the  most  expert  persons  in  that  particular 
subject  throughout  the  country. 

Then  I  had  the  pleasant  task  of  making  a  trip  around  to  the 
leading  universities  to  talk  to  the  people  concerned,  find  out  if 
they  were  interested,  and  also  to  be  able  to  make  my  report  to  the 
committee. 

Nathan:  What  kind  of  response  did  you  get  when  you  talked  to  people? 

Harris:  Very  favorable.   I  remember  hardly  anyone  who  had  any  hesitation 

about  accepting  if  they  were  free  to  accept.  We  recruited  particularly 
from  the  field  of  political  science  the  persons  that  we  regarded  as 
the  best  qualified,  and  they  spent  the  summer  in  Washington,  turning 
out  a  report,  not  of  fresh  research,  but  a  compilation  of  the  best 
thought  at  that  time  on  these  various  subjects. 


Specific  Topics 


Harris:  One  of  the  topics  taken  up,  for  example,  was  the  independent 

commissions  that  had  been  set  up  in  the  federal  government  over  the 
period  of  the  last  fifty  years  or  so,  even  longer,  starting  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  it  was  the  first  leading  one. 
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Harris:  The  man  who  received  the  assignment  to  look  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  independent  regulatory  commissions  at  the  present  time  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  improvements  in  their  organization  and 
management — the  person  whom  we  hired  to  do  that  was  Professor 
Cushman  of  Cornell  University,  the  leading  authority  on  regulatory 
commissions.   In  the  same  way,  other  persons  were  appointed  to  make 
studies  of  different  aspects. 

Charles  McKinley,  a  professor  at  Reed  College  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  who  had  been  in  Washington  making  a  study  of  planning  in 
the  federal  government,  was  given  the  assignment  of  studying  planning 
and  making  a  report.   He  had  more  trouble  in  getting  his  report 
accepted  by  the  committee  than  did  others,  because  Professor  Merriam 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Planning  Board  and  he  had  ideas  of  his 
own  about  what  was  wrong  with  planning  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.   He  and  Charles  McKinley  often  differed. 

Nathan:   Excuse  me.   When  you  use  "planning,"  do  you  use  it  in  the  sense  of 
policy  planning?  You  don't  mean  physical  planning,  like  city 
planning? 

Harris:  No,  policy  planning,  though  you  can't  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  two. 

Nathan:  No,  that's  true. 

Harris:   There  was  at  that  time  a  planning  agency  in  the  federal  government 
that  Mr.  Merriam  was  a  member  of.   But  I  gave  this  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  operation  and  the  organization  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 

The  person  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  White  House  staff 
that  directly  aids  the  president  was  a  man  who  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Harvard.   His  name  was  Eliot.   Eliot  was  not  a  member  of  the  Eliot 
family,  the  famous  family  in  Harvard's  history,  but  he  knew  the 
President  personally  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  given 
this  assignment.   Eliot  proceeded  immediately  to  get  an  appointment 
to  talk  to  the  President  and  came  after  the  talk  to  report  to  me 
what  the  conversation  was . 


This  scared  the  President's  Committee — Brownlow,  Luther  Gulick, 
and  Mr.  Merriam — and  they  immediately  said,  "We've  got  to  call  him  off 
holding  any  conversations  with  Roosevelt,  because  he  might  sell  him 
onto  an  idea  that  the  committee  didn't  approve  at  all." 

Nathan:   [laughter]  This  is  irregular  behavior,  it  would  seem. 
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Harris:   Yes.   [chuckles]   So  they  proceeded  to  instruct  me  to  advise  him 

not  to  have  any  future  contacts  with  the  President.   I  demurred  and 
said,  "One  of  you  had  better  tell  him  that.   I'm  not  so  sure  that  he 
would  accept  it  from  me."  So  Mr.  Merriam  had  the  conversation, 
and  I  was  present  at  the  time  as  a  listener  while  Mr.  Merriam  went 
around  and  around  and  around  in  a  very  vague  way  [chuckles],  hoping 
that  he  would  get  the  hint  that  the  committee  wasn't  very  desirous 
of  having  him  make  such  contacts  with  the  President. 

And  Charles  Eliot  would  repeatedly  say,  "Now,  if  there's  some 
thing  you  want  me  not  to  do,  I  wish  you  would  be  most  specific  in 
telling  me."   [laughter]   But  I  think  he  got  the  general  idea. 
Mr.  Merriam  was  displaying  his  art  of  dealing  with  people,  particularly 
people  who  were  sensitive  to  any  questioning  of  their  abilities  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  that  it  worked  out  all  right.   Charles  Eliot  did  not 
proceed  to  discuss  the  future  report  of  the  committee  and  the  things 
it  had  in  mind  before  they  had  decided  themselves  about  it.   So 
that  was  one  of  the  episodes  that  we  had. 

We  had  a  number  of  other  people  who  made  very  interesting  reports. 
Professor  McMahon  of  Columbia  University  was  assigned  to  study  and 
report  on  the  cabinet,  which  he  did,  not  a  formal  written  report,  but 
more  of  an  oral  report.   He  did  write  a  very  significant  memorandum 
about  it,  and  I  remember  very  well  his  report  to  the  committee,  in 
which  he  likened  the  cabinet  to  the  institution  in  Indian  tribes  of 
a  kiva. 

I'd  never  heard  the  word  "kiva"  before.   A  kiva  in  Indian 
practice  is  a  place  where  the  males  of  the  tribe  assemble,  a  depressed 
place  that  had  been  dug  out  and  covered  over,  and  only  men  of  the 
tribe  were  permitted  to  go  down  and  smoke  tobacco  and  carry  on  the 
kind  of  discussion  you  might  expect  a  men's  group  to  carry  on.   In 
other  words,  it,  like  the  cabinet,  was  looked  upon  with  great  awe  by 
the  nonmembers.   But  in  actual  fact,  the  cabinet  meeting  was  no 
more  important  than  the  kiva  meeting  [laughter],  and  usually  important 
matters  of  state  were  carefully  kept  out  of  the  cabinet.   The  president 
would  do  this  in  the  first  place  because  he  didn't  want  to  be  tied 
down  or  trapped  into  revealing  what  he  was  thinking  about  some 
subjects. 

In  any  event,  McMahon  reported  it  as  an  honorary  thing,  but  it 
was  something  that  did  not  serve  as  an  advisory  group  of  a  decision- 
making  group  to  the  president.  This  was  a  little  more  informal  than 
most  of  the  other  studies,  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  the  time 
when  it  was  reported.  The  answer  to  his  [assigned]  questions  was, 
"Don't  try  to  do  anything  about  the  cabinet.   It's  more  or  less  of  a 
useless  body,  an  honorary  body,  but  not  a  real  policy-making  body." 
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Harris:  Most  presidents  come  into  office  promising  that  they're  going  to 

use  their  cabinet  more  than  their  predecessors  have,  and  uniformly 
they  never  did  because  they  found  that  there  were  many  reasons  for 
not  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  cabinet  some  of  the  leading 
issues . 

One  of  the  reasons  that  this  result  was  secured  was  that  a 
cabinet  member  never  wanted  to  bring  up  his  projects  to  be  pawed 
over  and  criticized  [laughter]  by  his  fellow  cabinet  members,  nor 
did  the  president  want  to  have  advice  except  on  the  terms  that  he 
wanted  to  consider  it.   So  he  preferred  to  discuss  great  problems 
of  state  with  individual  members  of  the  cabinet  and  experts  or  people 
outside  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  president  and  whose  relation 
ship  with  him  was  such  that  he  could  use  their  advice  without 
offending  anybody.   He  could  be  sure  that  they  would  not  oppose  him 
when  he  had  made  his  decisions.   I  think  this  is  usually  the  rule. 

Well,  this  is  some  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

We  had  Gene  Buck,  from  New  York  and  the  same  organization  as 
Luther  Gulick,  who  made  a  study  of  financial  administration  in  the 
federal  government.   Buck  was  the  recognized  authority  in  the 
country  in  public  finance. 

Other  persons  covered  different  points.  Let  me  see.   The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  assigned 
to  a  Professor  Cushman  of  Cornell  University. 

Now,  what  else  would  you  like  to  ask  about  this  assignment?   It 
was  a  short-term  assignment.   The  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
was  submitted  to  the  President. 


Nathan:  And  not  to  Congress? 

Harris:  Not  to  Congress.   The  President  submitted  it  [the  Administrative 

Management  Act]  to  Congress.   It  was  submitted  to  the  President  before 
the  end  of  1936  or  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.   The  President 
submitted  it  to  Congress  with  a  message,  which,  of  course,  the  staff 
and  the  committee  had  prepared  for  him. 

Nathan:  Were  there  specific  recommendations  about  structure? 

Harris:  No.   The  committee  did  not  want  to  make  specific  recommendations  of 
changes  in  a  department  or  consolidation  or  reorganization.   They 
recommended  an  organization  to  consider — a  staff  that  would  work  with 
the  President  in  making  organizational  studies. 

Nathan:  Did  this  happen? 
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Harris:   Yes,  this  happened.   One  of  their  recommendations  was  for  the 

creation  of  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  to  move  it  from  Treasury  to 
the  White  House  and  directly  under  the  president. 

Nathan:   Oh  yes.   That's  important. 

Harris:   And  the  new  Bureau  of  the  Budget  became  the  staff  of  the  President, 
particularly  on  such  problems  as  this.   Also,  it  soon  developed  into 
an  organization  that  looked  into  the  large  issues  of  public  affairs 
for  which  planning  and  changes  of  organization  were  necessary  from 
time  to  time.   It  became  the  special  staff  of  the  president. 

For  it  to  do  that,  for  it  to  become  such  an  agency,  it  had  to 
be  moved  from  the  Treasury  and  report  directly  to  the  president 
himself.   This  was  opposed  by  the  budget  director — who  was  in  the 
Treasury  and  was  named  Danny  Bell. 

Nathan;   Daniel  Bell? 

Harris:   Yes.   Daniel  Bell.   He  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  turn  presented  such  reports 
to  the  president  with  his  advice. 

Nathan:   You  were  saying  that  Daniel  Bell  wasn't  too  pleased  with  this  shift? 

Harris:   Yes.   I  read  a  paper  not  long  ago  reviewing  this  particular  part  of 
the  history  of  the  committee.   I  had  frequent  conversations  with 
Mr.  Bell,  but  this  was  in  order  to  get  his  assistance  in  getting  an 
appropriation  passed  by  Congress  and  to  let  him  know  what  was  going 
on.   Mr.  Bell  was  not  influential  in  the  decisions  of  the  committee. 
I  don't  know  that  the  committee  at  any  time  consulted  him  as  a  body. 

He  thought  the  idea  of  increasing  the  authority  and  staff  and 
so  on  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  good  and  he  approved  it  and 
eventually  came  to  accept  the  idea  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
White  House  or  under  the  president's  direction,  though  he  had  no 
interest  in  continuing  as  the  director  of  the  budget  after  this 
change  was  made.   I  can't  tell,  I  do  not  know,  what  was  behind  his 
position  on  it.   He  was  more  comfortable  in  working  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  his  boss  and  he  had  Civil  Service  status, 
which,  presumably,  he  wanted  to  retain  and  probably  would  lose  if  he 
accepted  a  political,  or  at  least  semi-political,  position  serving 
the  president  directly. 

When  the  time  came  to  make  the  specific  plans  of  it,  Donald 
Stone,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Public  Administration  Service,  was 
called  in  by  Mr.  Brownlow  to  prepare  the  plans  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.   I  consulted  with  Stone,  oh,  to  some  extent,  but  relatively 
little,  and  I  had  no  particular  influence  on  the  organization  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Harris:   Perhaps  I  am  overstating  [chuckles]  my  lack  of  participation  at  this 
particular  point,  but  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  University 
of  California  and  would  not  be  in  Washington  very  long  and  that  was 
one  of  the  factors  involved.   And  I  think  Brownlow  felt  that  Don 
Stone  would  be  a  better  qualified  person  to  take  the  leadership  in 
setting  up  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  he  doubtless  was.   I  think 
he  had  more  experience  with  a  research  organization  of  this  kind, 
had  served  various  bodies,  states  and  local  governments,  throughout 
the  country,  under  contract.   So  he  was  the  person  who  was  most 
influential. 

When  the  position  was  filled,  I  received  a  call  from  McReynolds, 
who  was  in  the  Treasury  as  the  chief  civil  servant  and  aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  wanted  to  explore  what  possibilities 
there  were  to  find  someone  who  had  had  budgetary  experience  with  a 
large  state  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  suggestions. 

Well,  I  did  suggest  Harold  Smith,  who  was  then  the  director  of 
the  budget  in  the  State  of  Michigan.   I  had  known  of  his  work  and  was 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  him.   He  and  I  roomed  together  attending 
a  conference  in  Philadelphia  a  few  months  earlier  and  I  had  many 
conversations  with  him. 

Smith  was  appointed  and  became  the  head  of  the  bureau  and 
played  a  very  important  role  for  the  next  few  years.  He  had  a  heart 
attack  and  his  activities  were  somewhat  limited  because  of  that  at 
one  point,  but  he  was  an  outstanding  person  and  played  a  very 
influential  role,  as  the  committee  had  hoped  that  he  would  do. 

Nathan:   I  wonder  if  I  could  go  back  and  pick  up  one  question. 
Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  You  explained  very  clearly  the  significance  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  development,  being  placed  within  the  president's  office. 
What  would  have  been  the  alternative?  Would  it  have  been  a 
congressional  leadership  in  budgetary  matters?  Would  the  House  have 
taken  greater  leadership? 

Harris:   The  alternative  would  have  been  a  continuation  of  what  existed 

before,  and  that  was  of  a  small  office  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  not  serving  directly  the  president,  engaging  in  a  few 
research  projects,  principally  confining  itself  to  the  recommendations 
concerning  actual  appropriations.   That  is,  it  would  limit  itself 
to  the  details  of  the  budget,  rather  than  considering  more  broadly 
the  politics  and  the  larger  questions  which  the  new  bureau  was  able 
to  participate  in  increasingly  as  time  went  on.   It  started  out  as  an 
increase  in  function  over  the  previous  budget  bureau,  but  as  time 
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Harris:  went  along  each  president  found  he  used  the  budget  bureau  more. 

This  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  under  President  Carter  the  name  of 
the  bureau  was  changed  from  that  of  the  budget  bureau  to  Budget  and 
Management,  which  more  nearly  reflected  its  actual  role. 

Nathan:   Thank  you.   That  is  very  helpful  and  lucid. 


Administrative  Management  Act  (Reorganization  Act) 


Harris:  The  popularly  called  Reorganization  Act  wasn't  a  reorganization  act 
at  all — it  was  an  administrative  management  act,  but  it  was  called 
the  Reorganization  Act.   The  congressman  from  Texas  whose  name  was 
Buchanan,  because  he  had  the  greatest  seniority  in  the  committee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  appointed  as  his  chief  staff  member  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Wren.  Well  [chuckles],  we  often  laughed  about  Wren, 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject. 

Nathan:   Well,  that's  helpful. 

Harris:   He  was  purposely  diverted  from  some  things  that  he  wanted.   He 

thought  the  main  thing  was  to  count  up  the  number  of  agencies  and 
then  make  a  list  of  the  ones  you  were  going  to  repeal.   The  committee 
fought  shy  of  that  kind  of  responsibility  of  making  any  recommendations 
for  particular  departments,  because  this  would  get  them  into — oh,  I 
don't  know  what  allegory  to  refer  to.  There  would  be  very  little 
effectiveness  in  recommendations  if  they  had'  made  a  recommendation 
for  the  repeal  of  say,  the  ICC.   That  would  kill  any 
other  recommendation  immediately. 

Nathan:  Of  course. 

Harris:   Because  they  would  immediately  have  opposition  from  the  agencies 
that  some  members  of  Congress  thought  ought  to  be  repealed.   Not 
only  did  the  agency  itself  have  marvelous  powers  of  self-defense 
[laughter],  but  they  had  also  the  congressmen  ready  to  jump  to 
their  aid  in  preventing  the  White  House  from  abolishing  or  changing 
them. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  was  whether  Forestry 
ought  to  be  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  in  Interior.   Interior 
was  charged  with  the  administration  of  public  lands,  but  agricultural 
lands  were  Forestry  lands,  which  were  the  most  important  ones,  and 
were  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  whole  group  of  persons 
interested  in  the  Forest  Service  and  grazing  lands  and  so  on  were 
highly  organized  and  had  a  position  to  defeat  any  recommendation 
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Harris   that  would  be  made  to  move  it  from  Agriculture,  where  it  was  let 
alone,  to  Interior.  There  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  would  have  been 
very  happy  to  have  it  [chuckles]  and  would  doubtless  have  made  many 
changes  in  it.  This  was  an  issue  which  we  had  to  keep  very  clear  of 
and  take  no  position  on;  but  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  any  other 
such  controversial  issue. 


Role  of  Congressional  Committees 

Harris:   Buchanan  from  Texas  thought  the  job  of  the  committee  was  to  study 
which  agencies  could  be  abolished  or  reduced  in  stature,  and  which 
were  spending  money  for  things  that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
Well,  I  made  a  trade  with  Buchanan.   Probably  Dan  Bell  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  helping  us  out.   The  trade  was  that  part  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  Brownlow  Committee  we  would  turn  over  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Reorganization,  which  would  make  recommendations 
on  which  governmental  agencies  should  be  abolished.  We  limited 
our  expenditures  to  $40,000;  probably  it  was  a  little  more  before  all 
the  publications  were  made.   It  was  paid  out  of  a  different  fund. 
The  committee  which  Buchanan  was  in  charge  of  had  an  appropriation 
of  $60,000  from  our  appropriation;  it  was  switched  over.  And  under 
that  understanding,  Buchanan  would  not  insist  that  the  President's 
committee  come  up  with  a  recommendation  of  agencies  and  departments 
to  be  abolished. 

Nathan:   [laughter]   It  would  have  been  the  executioner's  committee. 

Harris:  This  probably  was  one  act  that  I  made  that  attracted  more  than  usual 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  were  on  beaches 
down  in  southern  France  and  when  they  received  the  word,  they  had  an 
extra  drink  that  day  to  celebrate! 

Nathan:   That's  marvelous. 

Was  there  a  Byrd  Committee  also? 
Harris:  There  was  a  Byrd  Committee. 

Nathan:   So  the  Senate  and  the  House  each  had  a  committee. 
Harris:  Yes.   It  was  busy,  all  right. 

In  the  afternoons,  we  had  Byrd  also  on  our  necks,  and  that 
involved  another  story  which  I  should  mention  because  it  was 
essentially  a  part  of  the  history.   Byrd  had  an  appropriation  and 
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Harris:  he  hired  the  Brookings  Institution  to  carry  on  studies  for  him.   The 
Brookings  Institution  opposed  every  recommendation  that  the  Brownlow 
Committee  made,  and  provided  Byrd  with  his  ammunition  to  fire  away  at 
us;  strained  relations  resulted  from  people  who  formerly  were  quite 
friendly  to  each  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  housing  in  the  Brookings  Institution. 
We  had  some  of  our  offices  there. 

It's  interesting  how  each  committee  provided  recommendations 
which  met  the  approval  of  the  people  in  Congress  and  in  the  depart 
ments  that  they  were  serving.  Roosevelt  at  first  had  to  be  sold  on 
the  idea  that  an  independent  commission  could  make  recommendations 
which  would  strengthen  his  public  administration,  though  he  was  the 
quickest  one  of  all  to  say  that  he  was  a  poor  administrator;  he  often 
said  that .   The  report  that  we  prepared  was  one  which  he  was  delighted 
with,  but  he  didn't  give  it  as  much  support  as  we  had  hoped  he  would, 
because  he  had  lots  of  other  things  on  his  mind  and  so  on. 

The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  Brownlow  Committee  could  shoot 
at  one  another  on  the  side  [laughter] ,  and  we  had  differences  in  the 
report,  although  we  had  worked  with  the  same  people  earlier.   It  would 
be  interesting  if  the  two  independent  research  groups  had  served 
opposite  persons  on  the  Hill. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Brownlow  and  Merriam  and  Gulick  would  have 
been  unwilling  to  take  on  an  assignment  different  from  the  one  that 
they  did  carry  out.   In  other 'words,  they  were  getting  Roosevelt  to 
ask  them  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do  for  him,  for  the  country. 

About  the  Brookings  Institution,  I  don't  know.   [chuckles]   The 
Brookings  Institution  has  published  several  books  of  mine  and  they 
published  my  two  first  studies  of  election  and  registration,  but  they 
did  not  change  any  part  of  that  study;  even  editing  it,  they  didn't 
change  my  editing  in  it,  whereas  the  staff  of  the  press  here  at 
the  University  of  California  did  in  my  book  on  The  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Nathan:   Is  that  right? 

Harris:   It  was  strictly  editorial  staff.   It  was  a  woman  editor  who  did  an 
excellent  job  and  caught  many  of  my  boners  in  it.   I  was  highly 
pleased  by  her  editing  on  it. 

This  is  a  problem  that  came  up,  which  I'm  giving  very  inadequate 
attention,  because  I  really  wasn't  too  much  concerned  with  it;  I 
just  ignored  it  and  went  ahead  with  what  we  had  to  do.   If  Brookings 
at  that  time  made  a  report  which  we  thought  was  pretty  bad, 
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Harris:  we  didn't  attack  it.   I  say  "we"  didn't;  I  didn't,  and  I  don't  know 
of  anybody  else  connected  with  us  who  attacked  it.   We  just  paid  no 
attention  to  it.   It  was  a  brief  for  Byrd  to  make  his  attacks,  which 
he  used.   By  this  time,  everybody  on  the  Hill  realized  that  Byrd 
and  the  President  didn't  get  along  well  at  all,  and  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  use  this  in  the  way  that  he  did,  which  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  bill. 

Nathan:  Well,  going  back,  if  we  might,  to  a  few  more  details — 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  Was  this  the  occasion  when  you  kept  your  diary,  the  black  book? 

Harris:  Yes,  but  I  didn't  put  this  kind  of  stuff  in  it. 

Nathan:  No.  Well,  the  diary  was  interesting,  but  different. 

Harris :  Yes . 

Powers  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 

Nathan:  What  we're  saying  now  really  is  a  good  supplement  and  a  different 
view. 

There  is  a  question  concerning  the  budget  bureau  versus  the 
General  Accounting  Office? 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  Was  that  an  issue? 

Harris:   Yes,  it  was.   It  was  an  issue  then  and  a  rather  acute  one.   McCarl, 
who  was  the  general  accounting  officer,  the  head  of  the  public 
accounting  organization,  was  known  as  Comptroller  General,  and  it  was 
called  the  General  Accounting  Office.  McCarl  was  a  conservative;  I 
think  he  was  a  congressman  from  Nebraska.   If  he  personally  disapproved 
of  a  program  that  was  being  carried  on  by  an  agency  of  the  government, 
that  agency  would  probably  get  negative  reports  from  him  on  its 
proposal.  McCarl  told  government  agencies  to  bring  their  problems 
to  him  and  he  would  aid  them.  He  would  aid  them  by  changing  a  few 
words  and  giving  it  a  little  different  slant,  perhaps.   The  old 
agencies  were  accepted  by  Congress  and  its  members  and  staff. 
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Harris: 


Nathan : 


Harris : 


The  committee  made  its  report  saying  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  should  not  have  the  power  to  disallow  expenditures;  it  should 
act  as  a  post-auditor,  only  reporting  what  it  found  was  not  legal 
activity.   The  committee  believed,  though  this  didn't  appear  quite 
as  straightforward  as  it  might  have  been,  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  not  improving  the  administration  by  saving  money.   It  was 
costing  a  lot  of  money  because  of  arbitrary  ruling. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  was  obvious,  but  not 
obvious  enough  to  be  put  into  effect  until  quite  a  long  while  later. 
That  was  to  appoint  a  person  with  responsibility  for  review  of  the 
budget  as  general  accounting  officer.   Since  that  was  done,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  acted  as  an  investigative  agency  for 
Congress,  to  which,  I  think,  no  student  of  public  administration  would 
object,  or  not  very  seriously. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management,  in  its 
report  to  the  President,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  and  widely 
circulated,  recommended  strongly  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
be  made  into  an  office  for  a  post-audit  and  not  a  pre-audit  (which, 
up  'til  this  time,  was  often  conducted),  in  order  that  it  serve  as 
the  usual  auditing  function.   In  business  life,  the  auditing  activity 
is  carried  on  by  an  independent  auditor  brought  in  for  that  purpose, 
and  this  is  about  what  the  President's  committee  recommended  for 
Congress. 

The  solution,  however,  that  they  recommended  was  to  change  the 
law  and  make  it  definite  that  he  only  would  make  a  post-audit.   A 
better  solution  and  one  that  has  been  adopted  is  the  one  of  appoint 
ing  a  man  whose  previous  career  has  been  on  the  executive  side,  the 
administrative  side,  out  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.   On  that  basis, 
it  has  become  much  more  than  formerly  an  investigative  arm  for 
Congress,  and  its  independence  enables  it  to  make  reports  which  it 
would  not  dare  to  make  if  it  did  not  have  definite  independence. 

The  Auditor  General,  the  Comptroller  General,  is  appointed  for  a 
fifteen-year  term.   He  has  a  judicial  position  and  is  not  subject  to 
removal,  except  on  the  basis  of  misconduct  or  failure  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office  correctly. 


Very  interesting . 
was  operating? 


That  came  to  a  head  during  the  time  your  committee 


Yes.   But  it  wasn't  solved  until  many  years  later.   I  don't  know  who 
was  president  at  the  time,  but  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  man  was  appointed 
over  there  who  had  the  view,  general  outlook,  of  the  budget  agency, 
rather  than  a  strictly  accounting  group.   The  office  has  greatly 
increased  and  improved,  and  the  present  solution,  I  think,  is  very 
fine. 
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Nathan : 


Harris : 


By  whom  is  the  Comptroller  General  named? 
appointment? 


Is  that  an  administrative 


Nathan: 
Harris : 


Nathan: 


Harris : 


Nathan: 
Harris: 


Yes.   The  President  names  the  Comptroller  General.   This  is  a  system 
that  England  has  used  for  a  long  time.   The  Auditor  General  in 
England  has  no  power  to  disallow  expenditures  made  by  the  departments 
as  formerly  was  done  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  this  country. 
That  was  the  earlier  system  and  a  very  poor  system  all  around. 

So,  the  policy  power  that  such  a  person  would  have — 

Yes.   If  he  had  that  power,  yes.  But  having  only  the  power  of 
conducting  a  post-audit.... 

In  the  investigations  referred  to  him  by  Congress,  he  has 
acquired  the  reputation,  standing,  of  being  fair,  independent,  and 
with  a  staff  which  is  more  than  merely  auditors  or  accountants. 
Some  of  their  investigations  in  recent  years  have  been  very  notable, 
I  would  say,  and  it's  a  better  procedure  than  it  is  for  Congress 
to  build  its  own  staff  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  because  a  member  of 
Congress  or  the  Senate  rarely  can  keep  politics  out  of  making  political 
appointments  of  people  with  little  competence  and  great  dependence 
on  their  sponsors  in  Congress.   This  destroys  any  standing  that  the 
recommendations  make,  because  if  it  is  conducted  on  a  political  basis 
it  is  not  regarded  as  a  bona  fide  investigative  body,  which  it  is 
today,  and  much  more  so  than  ever  before — that  is,  before  1936,  '37. 

The  consequences  of  what  went  on  in  the  Brownlow  Committee  extended 
over  a  long  time. 

Yes.   Since  that  time,  there  have  been  three  or  four  investigative 
agencies.  The  Hoover  Commission,  appointed  about  1950,  when  Truman 
was  President,  made  almost  the  same  recommendations  for  the  most 
part,  and  there  have  been  other  similar  reports  afterwards.  Most  of 
the  recommendations  which  were  turned  down  in  1936,  "37,  '38,  "39, 
when  it  was  before  Congress,  have  since  been  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  is  that  the  President's  committee 
recommended  that  the  president  should  have  a  staff  of  six  highly 
competent  aides  who  would  have  a  passion  for  anonymity.  Well,  at  any 
event,  this  was  opposed. 

Was  that  too  many  people? 

Yes!   That  was  too  many!   But  look  at  it  today/   Five 
hundred  plus.   I  think  it  really  is  too  large.  A  lot  of  small  things 
get  into  the  mill  at  the  White  House,  and  a  staff  of  five  hundred 
looks  like  it's  much  greater  than  is  needed.   But  all  presidents  since 
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Harris:   then  have  promised  to  reduce  the  staff,  and  all  presidents  have 

increased  the  staff.   [laughter]   Nixon  had  a  much  larger  staff  than 
existed  before  that  time,  but  the  same  staff  still  continues.   Carter 
was  going  to  reduce  it  greatly;  he's  increased  it  greatly. 


Emergency  Service 


Harris:  One  part  of  the  [Brownlow  Committee's]  related  program  was  an 

emergency  service.   In  the  plan  that  was  submitted  to  Congress  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  its  new  activities,  one  phase  of  it 
was,  if  the  occasion  arose — as  a  war  or  any  other  great  emergency — 
the  president,  without  getting  any  further  approval  from  Congress, 
could  proceed  to  set  up  an  emergency  operation.   This  was  later  done 
before  we  got  into  the  Second  World  War.   That's  when  the  country 
really  began  to  strengthen  its  whole  organization  to  prepare  for  a 
war  if  we  should  get  into  it.   There  was  a  temporary  emergency 
commission  which  the  president  could  appoint;  the  plan  that  they  had 
approved  authorized  him  to  make  the  appointment  and  to  assign  such 
functions  as  the  president  decided  to  invest  in  this  office. 

McReynolds,  in  turn,  was  named  head  of  the  office,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1941  I  was  called  back  to  Washington  and  served  as 
McReynolds 's  assistant  for  several  months  and  had  various  kinds  of 
jobs.   One  of  the  jobs  that  I  was  given  during  this  summer  period — 
when  I  wasn't  teaching  and  was  free  to  work  for  McReynolds — was  to 
turn  out  a  weekly  review  summarizing  the  reports  of  the  different 
agencies  that  were  set  up  in  the  war  preparation,  summarizing  the 
reports  that  they  submitted  to  McReynolds  as  the  head  of  the  wartime 
temporary  organization.   This  wasn't  a  highly  significant  kind  of 
thing,  however. 

Nathan:   But  useful.   I  was  interested  in  your  experience  in  that  sort  of 
writing  and  editing. 

Harris:   [chuckles]  Well,  it  was  sort  of  an  editorial  job — it  didn't  take  much 
time — to  read  the  reports  from  the  various  agencies  and  to  write  a 
summary  which  would  be  useful  to  be  returned  to  all  of  the  agencies 
so  they  could  see  what  other  agencies  were  doing. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  was  that  McReynolds ,  like 
Witte,  wanted  to  give  me  an  office  in  his  office.   [laughter]  Well, 
I  soon  found  that  this  would  not  work  very  well.   I  couldn't  serve 
him  as  well  with  such  quarters  as  those,  where  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  coming  and  going  about  items  that  I  knew  nothing  about  and  on 
which  I  couldn't  advise  or  help  him. 
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Harris:   So  I  got  an  office  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Administration  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.   I  dug  up  my  own  office  and  went 
over  to  see  McReynolds  when  the  occasion  arose. 

Nathan:   Was  this  in  '41? 
Harris:   This  was  in  '41. 
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IX  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 


National  Defense  Advisory  Committee 


Harris: 


Nathan: 


Harris : 


Well,  McReynolds  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Committee  on 
Rearmament — it  wasn't  called  rearmament — the  Committee  on  Defense, 
the  emergency  wartime  agency,  whose  function  it  was  to  step  up  the 
defense  activities  of  this  country,  because  those  in  the  know 
realized  that  we  would  be  in  the  war  before  very  long.   There  were 
quite  a  number  of  committees  and  commissions  and  so  on  appointed. 


I  have  the  name  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Committee, 
that  the  one  that  you  worked  for? 


Is 


Yes,  I  think  that's  probably  the  one  that  I  worked  for — McReynolds 
was  the  secretary  of  that  committee.   I  was  flitting  around  from 
one  thing  to  another.  McReynolds  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
think  of  jobs  for  his  employees.   He  wasn't  a  very  imaginative  sort 
of  fellow,  but  he  was  a  person  of  very  good  judgment  and  a  very  good 
person  to  act  as  a  go-between  between  the  head  of  General  Motors , 
William  S.  Knudsen,  who  was  the  chairman  of  this  advisory  committee, 
and  the  President. 

When  I  was  asked  to  take  an  office  in  McReynolds fs  office, 
this  didn't  suit  my  taste  because  there  were  all  sorts  of  conversations 
going  on  there,  and  while  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  power-seekers 
always  recognize  the  need  for  proximity  [laughter]  to  achieve  their 
ambition,  I  chose  another  office.   When  I  left  and  went  back  to 
Northwestern  University  where  I  had  accepted  an  appointment,  the 
person  that  succeeded  me  moved  right  in,  stayed  there,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  soon  became  an  effective  person  in  making  decisions  and 
taking  part  in  important  events . 

As  I  said,  one  of  the  jobs  that  I  had  was  to  get  out  a  weekly 
summary  of  the  defense  effort,  using  as  the  basis  the  individual 
weekly  reports  of  the  various  agencies.   It  wasn't  long  before  there 
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Harris:  were  probably  up  to  twenty-five  or  fifty  separate  agencies  that 

were  carrying  on  activities ,  and  they  handed  in  weekly  reports .  I 
digested  them  and  put  out  a  digest  which  was  sent  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  so  on. 

This  too  was  an  interesting  job,  but  fairly  routine.   It  wasn't 
very  difficult  to  do .  A  newspaperman  would  probably  have  done  a 
much  better  job  than  I  did. 

One  thing  that  I  did  during  the  summer — the  law  providing  for 
a  registration  and  draft  of  manpower  was  awaiting  being  acted  on 
by  Congress  and  passed  the  lower  house  with  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote.   That  shows  how  close  it  was  at  that  time  and  how  carefully, 
guardedly,  the  administration  acted  to  avoid  taking  the  leadership. 
The  administration  was  fully  aware  of  the  strong  opposition  in 
Congress  to  selective  service  legislation,  and  for  this  reason 
abandoned  its  own  bill  and  supported  a  similar  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Plattsburgh  Club,  an  organization  of  wealthy  persons  interested 
in  defense  and  military  affairs.   Several  sections  which  were 
objectionable  to  the  administration  were  withdrawn,  after  which  the 
administration  supported  the  Plattsburgh  bill.  Major  Hershey,  who 
was  serving  as  staff  to  the  military  committee  on  selective  service 
strongly  supported  the  Plattsburgh  bill,  evidently  believing  that  the 
chance  of  enactment  was  superior  to  the  administration  bill. 


Who  Should  Handle  Draft  Registration? 


Harris:  One  of  the  things  that  had  to  be  decided  in  that  connection  was  who 
would  do  the  registration.  Would  it  be  done  by  the  states,  or 
special  bodies,  or  what?   The  tendency  of  the  military  was  to  look 
back  at  the  registration  and  draft  in  the  First  World  War,  along  in 
1916  or  '17,  and  to  copy  that.   That  had  the  registration  of  persons 
for  military  service  conducted  by  election  officers. 

Nathan:   Were  you  thinking  of  Chicago? 

Harris:   The  military  thought  it  worked  perfectly.   Well,  I  thought  that  that 
would  be  a  very  bad  plan  because  the  election  officers  were,  first  a 
highly  political  office  with  lots  of  people  that  had  very  meager 
qualifications  as  election  officers  and  that  would  be  less  qualified 
to  conduct  the  national  registration. 

My  friend  Harold  Smith,  whom  I  was  quite  close  with,  was  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.   He  related  the  developments 
in  this  connection.  Apparently  the  law  left  the  discretion  to  the 
Defense  Department  or  to  the  President.   Smith  reported  to  the 
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Harris:   President  the  differences  of  opinion  and  the  recommendation  of 

Hershey  and  the  military  that  it  be  assigned  to  the  election  officers 
of  the  various  states.   He  told  the  President  that  I  didn't  think 
this  was  a  good  idea,  because  I  didn't  think  that  they  were  competent, 
that  they  would  do  a  good  job,  or  that  it  would  be  divorced  from 
politics,  and  so  on. 

The  President  agreed  with  me,  so  I  got  put  on  the  committee  as 
one  member,  and  I  was  a  thorn  in  the  side,  I'm  sure,  of  General 
Hershey  and  all  the  military  people  there. 

Well,  that  proved  to  be  not  a  very  difficult  assignment 

and  I  was  there  while  the  first  orders,  the  regulations  and 
so  on,  were  being  prepared.   The  committee  set  up  by  the  President — 
its  function  was  primarily  that  of  making  the  original  plans,  not 
administering  the  system. 

Hershey  became  the  person  who  administered  the  system.   While 
he  was  a  modest  major  when  I  knew  him  first,  he  soon  became  a  major 
general,  a  lieutenant  general.   I  never  saw  anybody  advance  more 
rapidly. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  honors  were  handed  out  for  service 
on  the  Selective  Service  Committee,  I  was  among  those  who  were  called 
[chuckles],  although  I  imagine  that  the  military  did  not  decide  to 
call  me  with  any  enthusiasm.   I  had  not  aided  them  in  their  plans, 
but  I  did  get  some  sort  of  an  honor. 

I  had  just  returned  to  the  University  of  California  after  the 
war — '46,  I  believe — and  was  asked  to  return  to  Washington  to  receive 
this  honor.   I  had  no  desire  or  interest,  so  I  declined.   So  they  sent 
a  colonel  out.   They  sent  the  award  to  the  state  office  of  the 
Provost  Marshal,  I  guess  it  was,  and  a  major  general,  a  high-ranking 
officer,  came  down  from  Sacramento  to  hand  me  the  honor  in  my  office 
on  the  top  floor  of  South  Hall.   And  let  me  mention  my  pleasure  and 
gratitude  to  see  President  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  walk  in  a  few 
minutes  before  the  general  arrived. 

Nathan:   I  see.   Well,  that  was  nice. 

Harris:   I  thought  that  was  very  kind  of  him.   I  never  wore  the  ribbon.   I 

don't  think  I  ever  did!   I'd  have  some  difficulty  finding  it  probably 
today. 

Nathan:   That's  really  very  interesting. 

When  you  were  sitting  with  this  board,  were  there  certain  guide 
lines  that  you  established  for  yourselves,  certain  criteria  of 
performance?  What  guided  you  in  your  work? 
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Harris:   [pauses  to  think]  Well,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer.   The 
thing  that  guided  me  in  my  thought  about  it  was  to  make  the  decisions 
that  would  get  a  more  competent  set  of  committees  throughout  the 
country  than  the  election  officers  would  have  been.   These  local 
offices  in  many  instances  turned  into  practically  full-time  jobs  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  don't  think  election  officers  were  appointed 
to  them  ordinarily,  but  I  don't  know.   I  haven't  followed  it. 

After  I  left  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1940,  the  function 
of  that  committee  ended  by  that  time.   Thereafter  it  was  a  committee 
that  never  met.   Lots  of  committees  are  that  kind,  sometimes 
compensated  and  honored,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not  compensated,  but 
it  was  strong  on  the  honoring  after  it  was  over. 

Nathan:   I  see.   A  good  combination. 


The  Plattsburgh  Bill 


Harris:   Smith  talked  to  me — he  was  then  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
— about  setting  up  the  staff  for  the  Selective  Service. 

Nathan:   Perhaps  you  could  just  refresh  my  memory.   How  were  the  Selective 
Service  boards  chosen? 

Harris:  The  local  ones? 
Nathan:  The  local  ones,  yes. 

Harris:  The  act  said  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  on  recommenda 
tions  by  governors  or  other  executive  officials.  A  director  was 
appointed  for  the  whole  service,  and  Hershey  became  the  first 
director  and  continued  throughout  the  Second  World  War  and  for  a 
number  of  years  afterwards .   I  think  that  he  was  given  the  authority 
to  make  the  appointments,  and  a  state  head  of  Selective  Service  was 
appointed  who  had  to  come  up  with  the  recommendations  for  specific 
individuals  who  were  selected.   I  wouldn't  say  that  there  was  no 
politics  in  it.   [laughter]   I  suspect  there  might  be,  but  I  think  it 
worked  out  much  better  than  it  would  have  worked  out  if  it  had  been 
the . . . 

Nathan:   The  election  officers? 
Harris:  Yes. 
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Nathan:   Yes,  after  all  those  you  saw  during  the  years. 

Harris:   Yes.   To  go  back  now — we've  probably  milked  that  cow  long  enough. 
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X  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  CONGRESS 


Harris:  Let's  go  back  and  pick  up  the  part  which  we  skipped  over,  while  I  was 
wearing  two  hats,  one  of  them  as  director  of  research  of  the 
President's  Committee  and  the  other  as  director  of  research  on  the 
committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Nathan:   Right.   You  were  doing  two  things. 

Harris:   Yes.  My  work  in  both  categories,  during  the  period  from  '36  to  '39, 
for  the  committees,  primarily  was  to  handle  the  relationship  on  the 
Hill  with  Congress.   I  say  to  "handle"  it;  that  exaggerates  it.   I 
was  a  very  quiet  and  retiring  staff  member  who,  in  the  case  of  the 
Social  Security  bill — now  we'll  go  back  to  it  again — I  was  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  staffs  when  that  bill  was  winding 
its  way  through  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Similarly,  I  was  in  the  same  position  with  the  bill  to  adopt  a 
new  administrative  organization,  the  president's  recommendation, 
given  to  him  by  his  own  Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 


Working  with  Congressional  Staff 


Nathan:   In  dealing  with  congressmen,  congressional  committees,  and  chairmen, 
what  was  your  principle?  How  did  you  get  along  with  these  people? 

Harris:  Well,  the  first  thing  was,  you  worked  with  the  regular  members  of  the 
staff.   In  the  case  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  this  was  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  theoretical  ground  that  they 
handled  taxation  and  it  was  to  be  tied  to  the  power  of  taxing.   There 
was  a  great  deal  of  concern  as  to  whether  or  not  Congress  would  pass 
it  and  the  Court  would  uphold  it.   A  number  of  other  very  important 
emergency  measures  had  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  the 
earlier  period.   So  on  Social  Security,  it  was  referred  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House  and  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate. 
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Harris:   So  I  worked  largely,  or  to  some  extent,  with  the  staff  members  of,  in 
each  case,  the  person  who  was  aiding  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  should  qualify  that.   I  didn't  do  much  work  with  the  staff  in  the 
House,  but  I  did  work  directly  with  Congressman  Doughton  of  North 
Carolina,  who  called  on  me  to  prepare  a  speech  for  him  when  he 
presented  it,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  some  other  members.   The 
House  Ways  and  Means  staff  was  strictly  a  technical  staff  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  tax  law.   They  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  problem  of  welfare  and  a  welfare  agency.   The  head  of  the 
committee  was  Beeman,  I  believe. 

He  had  been  a  longtime  technical  legislative  drafter  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.   He  did  not  play  a  particularly  influential 
role  on  tax  legislation.   His  function  was  that  of  having  the  committee 
tell  him  what  kind  of  bill  they  wanted  and  he  would  draw  it  up . 


Negotiations  on  the  Social  Security  Measure 


Harris:   On  the  Social  Security  measure,  Vinson  from  Kentucky  played  a  dominant 
role  in  getting  the  bill  through,  because  he  had  canvassed  all  the 
members  of  the  committee — twenty-five  members,  I  think,,  at  that 
time;  it  still  is — and.he  had  found  that  the  Republicans  were 
opposed  to  the  measure,  Social  Security,  and  many  of  the  Democrats 
on  the  committee  were  also  opposed  to  the  Social  Security  bill. 

How  did  it  get  passed?  Well,  the  Democratic  contingent  on  the 
committee  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  support  the 
President.   The  Democratic  party  had  been  a  minority  party  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  the  President's  influence  was  great.   Doughton 
particularly  would  support  the  President's  program,  and  Doughton, 
although  he  was  not  as  influential  as  a  senator  was  in  his  committee. 
The  senator  who  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate, 
Byron  Harrison,  from  Mississippi,  was  a  dominant  person,  whereas 
Doughton  just  spluttered  around.   Doughton  was  not  an  aggressive 
member.   He  let  the  committee  run  itself. 

Vinson  picked  it  up  and  put  it  through,  making  compromises 
which  were  necessary.   The  compromise  that  he  made  was  to  drop  out 
of  the  bill  the  provision  that  an  individual,  as  an  individual 
employee  or  self-employed  person,  could  elect  to  start  a  policy 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  pay  the  entire  amount 
due  to  be  paid  into  the  fund  himself,  rather  than  having  an  employer 
who  paid  out  on  it. 
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Harris:  The  Republicans  were  more  opposed  to  that  than  to  anything  else 

because  they  had  the  pressure  from  insurance  companies,  who  didn't 
want  the  government  competing  with  them  and  providing  more  favorable 
terms  of  a  retirement  system  which  the  individual  would  start  by 
applying  directly. 

This  was  later  enacted  into  law,  and  I  came  under  it,  not  as  a 
University  of  California  professor,  but  I  came  under  it  as  an  editor 
for  McGraw-Hill  and  submitted  my  payments  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.   So,  little  did  I  dream  when  I  was  working  with  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  I  would  benefit  by  it  later  and  pay  into 
it  after  it  was  modified  in  1954.   The  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  was  responsible  for  getting  this  extension, 
but  for  years,  the  lobby  of  insurance  companies  had  been  able  to 
prevent  any  extension  of  it. 

In  1936  Vinson  was  able  to  get  a  favorable  vote  on  the  Social 
Security  Act  after  dropping  out,  by  prearrangement,  the  self-employed 
provisions  of  it.   If  this  trade  had  not  been  made,  no  Social  Security 
Act  would  have  been  passed;  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  killed. 
Vinson  got  the  Republicans  to  agree  to  vote  for  the  mandatory  Social 
Security,  unemployment  insurance,  and  old-age  insurance,  the 
mandatory  one,  by  dropping  out  the  privately  employed  or  self-employed 
provision  of  it. 

Well,  Eliot  who  later  became  president  of  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  was  a  young  man  who  was  carrying  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  relationship  with  the  committee  in  Congress  on  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

I  tagged  along  with  the  economic  data  and  other  considerations. 
It  became,  of  course,  a  very  involved  story.  And  I  wrote,  for 
example — this  is,  though  a  shining  example,  not  typical — a  brief  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

One  day  I  met  Senator  Lewis  Schwellenbach  from  Washington  on 
the  stairway.   I  was  at  this  time  keeping  away  from  doing  any  personal 
lobbying,  because  we  didn't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  we  were 
a  private  group  pushing  the  President  then;  we  wanted  the  President  to 
push  it  with  his  own  staff  and  lobby  it.   I  knew  Schwellenbach  quite 
well  in  the  State  of  Washington,  at  the  university.  He  was  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

He  told  me  that  the  principal  issue  was  the  constitutionality 
of  it,  that  if  it  turned  out  to  be  unconstitutional,  we  would  be 
delaying  any  action  that  the  states  might  take.   The  states  were 
waiting  to  see  what  the  federal  government  would  do,  and  it  would  be 
a  year  or  two  before  it  could  go  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Harris:   Senator  George  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  a  Georgia  Supreme  Court 

Justice,  had  made  a  speech  and  he  had  given  his  professional,  legal 
findings  or  belief  that  it  would  not  stand  up  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Schwellenbach  said,  although  he  was  highly  favorable,  "If  you 
could  tell  me,  assure  me,  that  it  will  be  upheld,  I'll  support  it, 
but  I'm  doubtful  that  it  will  be.   In  the  meantime,  we  mustn't 
prevent  the  states  from  acting." 

Well,  I  said  that  I  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  constitution 
ality  issue  and  I  had  prepared  a  memorandum,  a  brief,  and  I  felt 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  uphold  it. 

Schwellenbach  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Joe,  are  you  a  lawyer?" 


I  said,  "No,  I'm  not  a  lawyer,  but  I've  taken  a  lot  of  courses  in 
law,  and  including  constitutional  law." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that's  one  of  the  troubles  about  this  govern 
ment.   We  have  a  lot  of  people  aiding  the  president  who  don't  know 
what  they're  doing." 

Probably  this  caused  me  to  go  to  the  library  and  work  more  on 
it  for  a  number  of  days  and  prepare  a  rather  lengthy  brief  for  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  who  had  been  an  early  advocate  of  social  insurance. 
I  didn't  take  it  to  Senator  Wagner;  I  took  it  to  his  aide,  who  played 
a  prominent  role  later,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  told  him  I  had  worked 
it  up  and  so  on. 

He  took  it  and  said  he  would  study  it,  and  he  did,  and  handed 
it  to  Senator  Wagner.   One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  was 
sitting  in  the  gallery  when  Wagner  made  his  strongest  speech,  the 
strongest  speech  that  anybody  made  in  the  Senate  in  defense  of  the 
Social  Security  bill  that  they  were  then  considering.   He  quickly  got 
onto  the  constitutional  issue  and,  you  may  take  my  word  on  it,  it 
was  word  for  word,  my  memorandum,  from  start  to  finish. 

Nathan:   Wonderful,  wonderful! 

Harris:  Tom  Eliot  saw  me  afterwards,  and  he  wasn't  very  happy  about  it,  because 
he  was  the  person  who  should  have  prepared  the  memorandum  [chuckles], 
but  he  didn't  because  he  was  otherwise  engaged,  and  I  did.   He  was  a 
young  chap,  and  he  didn't  take  any  great  offense  at  it  but  said, 
"Next  time  such  an  occasion  arises,  let  me  know  about  it  before  you 
submit  a  memorandum  to  the  Hill." 

This  was  the  greatest  service  that  I  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security,  as  it  was  then  called.   [It] was  my  handling  relations 
with  the  Congress  and  their  staffs. 
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Harris:   I  would  sometimes  be  called  down  on  the  back  of  the  Senate  floor. 

This  was  later,  not  in  the  Social  Security  Act.   Although  I  provided 
a  lot  of  information  to  the  staff  in  this  case,  I  didn't  testify  at 
any  time  before  the  committee.  Witte  came  back  from  Wisconsin  almost 
weekly  and  he  was  the  person  who  made  the  testimony  for  the  adminis 
tration. 


Lobbying,  Juniority,  and  the  White  House  Staff 


Harris:   Normally,  this  would  have  been  a  matter  in  which  the  White  House 
would  have  provided  us  staff  to  lobby  the  bill  through  Congress, 
which,  as  a  professional  political  scientist,  I'd  say  is  the  right 
way.   Since  then  it  has  been  developed  to  some  extent,  not  as  much 
as  it  should  be,  because  the  White  House  staff  has  to  be  very  cautious 
in  its  dealings  with  committee  staffs  and  the  committee  members  on 
the  Hill.   It  is  now  a  recognized  function  of  the  White  House,  but 
was  not  at  that  time. 

Nathan:   You  believe  it  is  appropriate? 

Harris:   Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  do.   I  don't  see  how  the  president  can  have  a 

legislative  program  without  having  a  staff  member  who  can  get  along 
with  Congress,  who  is  regarded  highly,  but  not  of  the  highest  degree 
in  public  recognition.   In  other  words,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  a  staff  member  of  the  White  House  dealing  with  Congress, 
whose  juniority  is  accepted.   They  can  go  places  and  can  talk  things 
over,  and  they  are  not  a  power,  and  the  member  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  can  deliver  a  message  to  the  president  through  them  without 
embarrassment . 

In  the  Social  Security  Act  discussion,  I  mentioned  Tom  Eliot. 
Another  person  who  worked  with  that,  but  still  a  lower  level,  was 
Wilbur  Cohen.   He  later  became  Secretary  of  Welfare  in  Washington. 
He  was  a  young  man,  twenty- two  or  thirty- two  years  of  age,  had  been  a 
student  of  Witte,  and  did  an  extraordinarily  fine  job  in  working 
with  the  staffs  on  Social  Security  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  person  whose  juniority  would  be  accepted  at  once,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  asking  him  to  testify,  however.   I  was  probably  a  little 
ahead  of  him,  but  not  very  much. 

He  later  became  an  assistant  to  Altmeyer  when  Altmeyer  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  later  he  became  the  dean 
of  social  services  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Integrity  and  Anonymity 
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Nathan:   In  addition  to  juniority,  let's  say,  what  other  characteristics 
would  a  successful  person  in  this  function  need  to  have? 

Harris:   Well,  he  needs  to  have  primarily  an  understanding  of  how  Congress 
works,  what  are  the  things  that  influence  the  action  of  members  of 
Congress.   He  needs  to  be  able  to  dig  up  the  information  that  he  is 
asked  for  by  the  committees  on  the  Hill.   Some  of  the  most  successful 
members  of  the  president's  staff  have  been  old-time,  longtime  civil 
servants  who  become  quite  well  informed  in  certain  areas.   He  must 
be  able  to  work  with  both  sides,  but  understand  the  desires  and 
motives,  what  causes  members  of  Congress  to  act  as  they  do. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  President  James  E.  Carter's  staff  is 
that  his  lobbying  staff  was  not  well  chosen.   The  head  of  it  is  the 
person  who  got  along  well  with  the  Georgia  legislature,  but  was  quite 
out  of  touch  with  Congress,  with  national  problems,  and  was  not  used 
to  dealing  with  members  of  each  house  in  the  same  way  that  a  success 
ful  lobbyist  for  the  president  should  be  able  to  deal  with  them. 
They  should  be  informed  or  know  how  to  get  the  information.   They 
should  have  secured  the  approval  and  the  respect  of  the  key  members 
of  Congress. 

One  of  the  ablest  that  I  knew  was  Bill  Jump,  the  chief  of  the 
budget  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  work — ninety 
percent  of  it,  probably — was  with  the  committees  of  the  House. 

Nathan:   So  he  was  a  staff  person  who  really  understood  this. 

Harris:   Oh,  yes,  and  enjoyed  very  high  rank  with  members  of  Congress.   He  was 
noted  for  his  ability,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  facts,  noted  for  the 
fact  that  you  could  rely  on  him  fully,  and  he  was  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  but  operating  as  a  department  man.   Any 
president  would  have  done  well  to  have  appointed  Jump  as  his  chief 
staff  member  to  work  with  Congress. 

The  range  of  problems  in  legislation  has  become  so  great  that  no 
one  man  can  handle  anything  like  all  of  the  issues  and  policies 
that  come  before  Congress.   It  takes  a  staff,  and  a  staff  that  can 
bring  to  Congress  the  information  that  they  want,  and  can  bring  to 
the  president  the  sentiments  that  [they]  find  on  the  Hill,  and  serve 
as  a  liaison  between  the  two . 

Well,  this  was  a  very  significant  experience  for  me,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  I  had. 
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Harris:   One  of  the  famous  statements  about  the  President's  report  on 

administrative  management  that  led  eventually  to  legislation  was  a 
phrase  which  Brownlow  found  and  it  was  widely  quoted  and  still  is. 
When  Brownlow  was  in  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1936  and  I  was 
sweating  it  out  in  Washington — while  the  staff  was  working  there, 
Brownlow  and  Merriam  had  vacationed  on  the  French  beaches  or  resort 
areas — he  also  stopped  over  and  talked  to  people  in  the  office  of 
the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain.   There  was  a  man  whose  name,  I 
believe,  was  Jones.   Brownlow  talked  to  him  about  the  kind  of  staff 
person  the  president  ought  to  have.  Jones  said,  well,  he  could  tell 
him  the  qualifications  that  were  essential.   He  should  be  of  highest 
possible  integrity  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  both  the 
legislative  body  and  the  prime  minister  or  the  president,  a  man 
highly  informed  and  with  a  passion  for  anonymity. 

The  "passion  for  anonymity"  rose  from  this  conversation,  because 
in  conversation  with  the  President  when  the  plan  was  presented  to  him, 
Brownlow  quoted  this  as  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  people  he  ought  to 
have  in  his  own  office,  primarily  a  passion  for  anonymity.   Roosevelt 
took  to  this  very  gleefully,  and  when  he  held  his  meeting  with  the 
leaders  of  Congress,  of  both  House  and  Senate,  in  1936,  before  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  Congress  to  carry  out  his  recommendation,  he 
quoted  this  and  Roosevelt  said,  "They  have  a  phrase  that  they  use 
for  it,  that  they  have  to  be  persons  with  a  'passion  for  anonymity.'" 

The  Senate   and  House  leaders  immediately  responded,  some  of 
them,  they'd  like  to  know  where  in  the  hell  you'd  find  anybody  in 
Washington  that  had  such  character  qualifications.   [laughter]   But 
they  were  wrong.  Washington  is  filled  with  people  with  a  passion  for 
anonymity,  and  [indicating  himself]  here's  Number  One!   [chuckles] 
I  had  a  passion  for  anonymity.   I  had  no  desire  to  capture  the  glory 
and  satisfaction  of  publicity  and  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  prepared 
scads  of,  huge  quantities  of  briefs  on  various  points  that  might 
arise  during  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

I  remember  talking  to  Vinson  one  day.  Members  of  Congress  were 
saying  that  Social  Security  payments  out  of  the  old-age  [and] 
survivors '  insurance  plan  as  it  had  been  presented  to  them  would 
result  in  much  larger  payments  to  the  wealthier  states.   They  had 
money  enough  to  pay  and  to  aid  the  program  but  they  would  also  secure 
from  the  federal  government  payments  for  unemployment  insurance  and 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance.  The  maximum  monthly  rate  for 
unemployment  insurance  in  New  York  might  be  $100  a  month,  which  was  a 
lot  of  money  at  that  time,  whereas  Alabama  or  Mississippi  would  be 
paying  not  more  than  $25  a  month.   Therefore,  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis, 
if  it  were  handled  on  that  basis,  New  York  would  get  $50  per  person 
for  their  unemployed  people,  whereas  Mississippi  would  get  $12.50. 
This  was  a  criticism  which  was  being  voiced  by  people  from  the  less 
industrialized  states. 
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Harris:   Well,  I  went  up  to  see  Vinsqn  and  said,  "There  is  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  and  that  is  that  you  pay  a  scale  which  is  highest  in  the 
poorest  states  and  lowest  in  the  wealthiest  states,"  and  I  had  some 
tables  and  graphs  to  show  it.   I  thought  that  he  probably  would  embrace 
me  for  it  because  it  answered  what  was  his  greatest  problem  at  that 
time. 

He  did  not.   He  said,  "If  the  administration  comes  up  with  a  new 
proposal  like  yours,  I'm  going  to  drop  out  of  it  entirely!" 

Nathan:   Why  was  that? 

Harris:   Well,  he  had  sold  them  on  the  idea  of  the  other  system,  and  he  wasn't 
going  to  back  up  and  change  it  by  adopting  a  plan  of  that  kind.  Of 
course,  I  never  said  anything  about  it  to  anybody  afterwards.   I 
maintained  his  confidence  and  didn't  press  any  other  place.   It  was 
later  adopted  without  too  much  delay  four  or  five  years  later  or 
maybe  a  little  longer.   Exactly  what  I  had  proposed  was  then  adopted. 


Nathan:   That's  interesting. 
Harris:   Yes. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Vinson  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  a  period  for  the  administration  and  then  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  finally  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
a  position  for  which  he  achieved  no  great  renown  and  for  which  he  was 
poorly  prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  what  you  expect  from  a  Chief 
Justice.   But  that's  a  long,  different  story. 

Well,  this  gives  you  little  fragments  here  and  there  of  my  role 
as  a  lobbyist  or  assistant  to  the  members  of  the  Hill  in  the  committees 
that  considered  the  legislation.   The  role  is  very  much  different  now 
from  then.   At  that  time,  the  department  and  the  president  had  to 
provide  the  assistants  to  Congress  for  any  important  legislation  that 
came  along.   It  was  expected;  and  the  person  provided  was  much  more 
competent  than  the  person  that  Congress  itself  had,  because  they 
appointed  persons  who  were  political  and  who,  in  the  case  of  members 
of  Congress,  came  from  their  own  districts,  strictly  appointment  by 
patronage. 
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XI  WORLD  WAR  II  SERVICE 


Harris:  We  lost  our  son,  Willard,  in  the  Second  World  War.   He,  following  in 
my  footsteps,  went  in  for  the  air  service,  volunteered  before  it 
became  compulsory  to  go  into  military  service,  and  had  the  misfortune 
of  going  down  at  sea  while  towing  a  target  for  three  other  lieutenants 
or  aviators  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.   His  motor  apparently  quit  on  him, 
but  when  he  reported  it  to  the  head  of  the  flight ,  apparently  the 
head  of  the  flight  didn't  hear  his  report,  though  other  persons  on 
the  flight  did,  and  the  head  of  the  flight  told  him  to  fly  parallel 
to  the  coast  instead  of  flying  inward  to  land.   And  in  the  confusion, 
very  likely,  he  stalled  his  motor  and  panicked  and  then  went  down 
with  his  plane  and  was  never  seen  thereafter.   This,  of  course, 
was  our  great  loss,  but  like  similar  losses  of  others,  time  softened 
the  blow. 


School  of  Military  Government 


Harris:   During  World  War  II  I  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of 

Military  Government  at  Charlottesville.   The  school  selected  persons 
recommended  to  it  to  be  trained  to  be  civil  affairs  officers.   It 
was  headed  by  General  Wickersham,  a  friend  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  Roosevelt  at  that  time,  and  I  was  appointed  as  the  head  of  the 
department  or  unit  giving  instruction  to  the  officers  on  administrative 
organization  and  management  in  the  public  service. 


Character  of  Appointees 

Harris:   The  first  group  of  persons,  the  first  class,  was  an  unusually  poor 
class.  When  I  was  sworn  in  by  a  colonel  at  the  Presidio  here,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  about  this  school  and  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea.  But  he  said,  "If  the  other  army  groups  throughout  the  country 
do  as  we  did — we  sent  the  person  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  there." 
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Harris:   [laughter]   This  was  a  person  who  was  from  Oregon  State  College  and 
his  field  was  apple-ology. 

Nathan:   Apple-ology?  Very  nice, 

Harris:   [chuckling]   Well,  this  struck  me  as  being  quite  significant. 

On  my  way  driving  to  Charlottesville,  I  stopped  overnight  to 
visit  my  brother,  who  was  a  brigadier  general  in  charge  of  a  camp  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.   So  I  quizzed  him  about  what  he  did  in  the  way 
of  recommending  a  person  from  his  staff  to  go  to  Charlottesville  and 
told  him  this  episode  that  I  heard  when  I  was  sworn  in.   He  laughed 
and  said,  "Yes,  we  sent  the  man  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of.   If  they 
all  did,  it'll  be  quite  a  group!" 

Sure  enough!   They  were  all  colonels,  a  few  majors  and  captains, 
but  no  one  lower  than  captain. 

Nathan:   Now,  were  they  going  to  be  operating  in  occupied  territories? 

Harris:   That  was  the  idea. 

Nathan:   I  see.   Out  of  the  country. 

Harris:  I  was  wholly  unhappy  about  it  and  tried  unsuccessfully 

to  get  changed  in  my  assignment —  I  was  then  a  lieutenant  colonel — 
to  something  else. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  had  known  at  the  University  of  Washing 
ton — he  was  the  adjutant  general  of  the  military  forces,  of  the  ground 
forces — offered  to  ask  for  me  to  go  to  Kentucky  and  take  over  an  air 
field,  an  air  field  that  had  been  abandoned,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  the  buildings  there  at  that  time.   I  thought  about  it  and  decided 
that  I  didn't  have  enough  military  experience  to  start  in  and  build  a 
staff  and  so  on.   So  I  had  to  reject  the  offer,  to  turn  it  down,  and 
go  back,  still  unhappy  about  the  situation. 

My  experience  later  (which  comes  at  a  later  point  in  our 
discussion)  at  Charlottesville,  was  a  significant  one,  and  I'll 
be  happy  when  we  come  to  it  to  give  you  an  account  of  it.   I  used 
to  regale  my  classes  by  telling  them  stories  out  of  my  experience 
there. 

General  Wickersham  was  a  good  example  of  what  an  administrator 
should  not  be  [laugher],  actions  that  he  should  not  take.   But  I 
got  along  with  him  until  he  went  overseas. 
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Harris:  Well,  I  was  elated  to  be  appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  to  go 
there  to  be  a  professor  of  military  government,  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge  at  all.   [chuckles]   I  shared  an  office  with  Colonel 
Underbill.   Colonel  Underbill  was  very  much  disappointed  when  assigned 
to  the  school.   He  wanted  to  get  an  assignment  overseas  as  a  commander 
of  a  group  of  military  personnel,  not  be  be  shunted  off  to  this 
school  of  military  government,  which  he  took  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
appointing  him  to  the  kind  of  position  that  he  wanted.   We  shared 
an  office  and  shared  the  experiences. 

The  major  thing  that  occurred  to  me  is  that  the  persons  assigned 
there  were  political  appointees  who  had  reserve  commissions.  When 
we  got  into  the  war,  they  judged — correctly,  probably — that  if  they 
were  to  go  for  it  in  politics  after  the  war  was  over,  they'd  better 
get  into  the  military  so  they  could  claim  a  military  experience.   So 
we  had  persons  who  later  became  governors  of  states  and  so  on,  but 
they  were  not  very  good  students  for  their  future  assignments,  and 
nobody  at  the  school  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  knew  anything  about  how 
military  government  was  actually  carried  on. 

One  of  the  persons  that  was  invited  by  General  Wickersham  was 
Tom  Barber.   Tom  Barber  had  been  a  military  government  officer  in 
Germany  after  the  First  World  War  and  he  had  been  through  it  and  had 
something  to  tell  them  about  what  conditions  they  would  find  and 
some  of  the  problems  of  governing  a  country  or  part  of  a  country  by 
military  government. 

He  came  to  Charlottesville  and  was  such  a  breath  of  fresh  air  of 
some  actual  knowledge  about  the  probable  experience,  that  I  went  to 
the  general  and  suggested  that  he  ought  to  add  Barber  to  his  staff 
so  that  he  could  give  a  course  of  lectures  based  on  actual  military 
government.   The  general  and  Barber  were  friends;  they  knew  each 
other,  and  the  general  had  invited  him  to  come  down  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures  of  this  kind,  and  he .was  delighted  to  appoint  him  to  the 
staff  as  a  regular  member.   I  guess  he  told  Barber  that  I  had  made 
the  suggestion  to  him.   In  any  event,  thereafter  Barber  was  a  very 
close  friend  of  mine  and  was  eager  to  reciprocate  in  some  way,  so  he 
resorted  to  the  practice  of  giving  my  wife  some  beautiful  plates  of 
a  set,  and  I  could  only  imagine  that  he  did  this  in  gratitude  for  what 
little  I  had  done  for  him. 

This  was  a  great  digression. 

I  had  made  the  mistake  of  telling  the  general  in  charge  of  the 
school  of  military  government  at  Washington  about  what  my  brother  and 
the  officer  at  the  Presidio  had  told  me. 

The  general  said,  well,  he  was  surprised  about  that.   He  thought 
that  they  were  being  carefully  selected,  and  Wickersham  had  told  him 
what  a  fine  set  of  men  he  was  getting.   [chuckles]   I  never  lived  this 
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Harris:   down.  The  general  always  had  it  in  for  me  after  that.   Of  course,  we 
never  talked  about  it,  but  I  assumed  that  this  was  the  only  major 
reason  it  took  me  a  long  time  [chuckling]  to  be  promoted  to  be  a 
full  colonel  or,  as  we  referred  to  it,  a  "chicken"  colonel,  because 
of  the  emblem. 

Nathan:  Yes.  The  insignia. 


Questionnaire  and  a  Photograph 


Harris:   So  I  had  an  interesting  experience,  particularly  when  the  general 
appointed  me  to  the  committee  of  the  school  to  pass  on  the  persons 
recommended . 

Nathan:   Recommended  to  join,  that  is? 

Harris:   That  is,  to  be  assigned  to  it.   And  now  the  different  army  groups  all 
over  the  country  were  submitting  lists  of  the  persons  that  they 
recommended  for  appointment.   The  lists  had  practically  no  information 
whatever  about  the  persons,  and  I  declined  to  rate  any  one  when 
they  had  only  listed  him  and  his  rank  and  age  and  possibly  his 
occupation — maybe  banker  or  engineer  or  whatnot.   I  said  that  this 
wasn't  enough  to  rate  a  person  about,  and  I  prepared  a  questionnaire 
that  should  be  sent  to  them,  drawing  upon  similar  documents  used  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  a  more  elaborate  questionnaire 
than  was  ordinarily  used.   Included  on  the  questionnaire  was  a  place 
for  a  photograph  to  be  attached. 

Well,  one  day  another  member  of  the  committee  went  charging  in 
to  see  the  general  and  said,  "General,  they're  trying  to  send  Niggers 
to  us  here  as  students."   [laughter]   And  the  general  said,  "Oh,  no! 
They  wouldn't  do  that  to  me!"  But  sure  enough,  the  dope  was  correct. 

Then  the  general  suddenly  had  an  idea.   The  executive  officer 
had  showed  the  general  the  questionnaire  that  I  had  proposed,  and 
the  general  remembered  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  a  place  for 
a  picture  on  it.   So  he  said,  "Let  me  see  that  Harris,  the  questionnaire 
that  he  wanted  to  send  out  to  people  recommended  to  the  school."  So 
he  looked  at  it.   Sure  enough,  there  was  a  place  for  the  picture. 
Now,  he  couldn't  put  anything  in  the  questionnaire  about  race,  but  if 
he  got  a  picture,  well,  he  could  stop  the  appointment  of  blacks  to 
the  school. 

So,  although  the  selection  of  the  second  class  was  way  behind 
its  schedule,  he  ordered  immediately  that  this  questionnaire  be 
reproduced  and  sent  by  airmail  to  every  person  recommended  to  the 
school.   With  that,  we  got  enough  information  to  make  some  inquiries. 
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Harris:   Unfortunately,  the  general  thought  he  could  pass  on  the  persons  by 

looking  at  their  pictures.   [laughter]  When  I  took  in  a  recommendation 
to  the  general  of  a  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  class,  and  the  general 
looked  at  the  picture  and  turned  him  down  [laughter],  although  this 
would  not  be  necessarily  a  black  person,  I  'would  whip  out  my  purse 
and  show  the  general  my  picture  on  the  adjutant  general's  photograph, 
and  they  were  all  horrible.   [laughter]   I  would  say,  "General,  you 
never  would  appoint  a  person  who  had  a  mug  like  this!   He  looks  like 
he's  just  out  of  jail!"  or  something  of  the  kind.   The  general  would, 
as  usual,  chuckle  and  say,  "Oh,  no!   I  can  tell  by  looking  at  his 
jaw  what  sort  of  a  person  he  was." 


Permission  to  Appoint  Civilians 


Harris:  After  some  delay,  the  general  got  an  authorization  to  appoint  persons 
from  civilian  life  to  military  affairs  and  government,  and  I  think 
he  got  authorization  for  a  hundred.   This  word  went  out,  and  we  would 
begin  to  get  not  only  the  military,  but  also  civilians. 

Nathan:   So  the  civilians  then  could  be  appointed  directly? 

Harris:  Yes.  This  proved  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  attracting  persons  who 
had  real  experience  in  American  local  government ,  which  would  be  a 
qualifying  experience. 

I  arranged — through  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House 
in  Chicago,  that  the  heads  of  various  organizations  there,  like,  for 
example,  the  City  Managers  Association  and  the  Finance  Officers 
Association,  and  police  organization  headquarters — that  they  would 
recommend  persons  to  me  that  they  thought  would  be  well  qualified, 
but  on  the  condition  that  I  would  never  reveal  that  we  had  received 
such  a  recommendation,  and  then  we  could  pick  up  that  list  and  follow 
it  up  as  we  wished. 

I  told  the  general  about  my  good  fortune  and  that  I  would  expect 
the  list  with  several  hundred  persons  on  it.  Well,  the  general 
asked  me,  "Well,  look  it  over,  and  we'll  pick  out  two  or  three  of  the 
best  ones  and  we'll  commission  them." 

Nathan:   [laughter]   They  had  to  have  good  jaws,  obviously! 

Harris:  Well,  this  dismayed  me  because  I  had  gone  to  the  trouble  to  get  what 
I  thought  were  very  fine  candidates  on  recommendation  of  the  heads 
of  their  organizations,  and  they  would  make  ideal,  I  thought,  civil 
affairs  officers.   The  general  said,  "Well,  we'll  take  one  or  two  of 
them." 
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Harris:   I  went  ahead  and  got  the  applications  out,  invitations  to  them  to 
apply,  and  sent  them  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  that  they  should 
fill  out  if  they  wished  to  make  application.   We  did  get  not  merely 
one  or  two  or  three;  in  the  next  class  and  the  following  class, 
probably  a  half  to  a  third  of  the  people  that  came  to  the  school  were 
persons  from  private  life,  not  military  officers,  but  persons  who 
had  significant  experience  as  executives. 

Nathan:   Would  that  be  in  the  nature  of  a  hundred  or  more? 

Harris:   Oh,  something  like  that.   We  had  several  people  that  I  had  known 

from  my  earlier  days  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  California. 
One  of  the  persons  so  appointed  was  O.W.  Wilson — 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes. 

Harris:  — who  was  the  head  of  the  school  of — let  me  see.   I've  forgotten  the 

title  of  it.   It  was  not  public  administration,  but  police  administra 
tion;  criminology,  actually.   It  specialized  in  the  field  of  criminology 
rather  than  police  administration. 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  the  idea  .that  experience  in  administering  in  civilian 
life  would  be  applicable  to  military  administration? 

Harris:   It  would  be  certainly  better  than  no  experience  at  all. 
Nathan:   Yes,  quite. 

Harris:   Persons  who  had  had  important  experience  in  any  of  the  fields  which 

we  accepted — maintaining  public  order  or  police  administration,  we'll 
call  it,  criminology,  would  be  one.   City  managers  would  have  the 
ideal  type  of  experience  for  administering  a  local  government  area 
in  Germany,  and  many  of  them  who  went  through  the  school  did  accept 
such  positions. 

One  point  that  we  weren't  aware  of  at  that  time,  but  which 
later  became  a  very  important  point:   the  commanding  generals,  after 
capturing  the  European  areas  that  were  won  over,  and  later  in  the 
Far  East — the  persons  appointed  as  the  chief  administrative  govern 
ment  were  not  graduates  of  the  school,  but  they  were  persons  known 
to  the  commanding  general,  taken  from  his  own  staff,  in  whom  he  had 
confidence  and  who  he  thought  were  competent.   The  commanding  officers 
who  made  the  appointments  in  the  field  were  not  very  much  impressed 
by  the  trained  military  government  officials  who  were  sent  to  them, 
and  they  shelved  them  one  way  or  another  in  many  instances.   The 
military  government  was  actually  run  by  officers  taken  from  the 
military  line  under  the  generals,  and  relatively  few  of  the  trained 
military  government  officials  were  actually  used  in  the  military 
or  civil  affairs  setups  that  were  given. 
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Harris:  When  I  later  traveled  in  Europe  after  being  appointed  to  UNRRA  as 

director  of  personnel  and  training,  and  made  a  field  trip  to  Europe, 
some  of  my  friends  and  former  students  who  I  had  seen  at  Charlottesville 
would  ask  me  with  a  smirk,  "How  are  your  boys  doing  over  here?" 
[laughter]   I  had  an  answer  which  I  thought  was  appropriate,  that  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  I  didn't  find  that  we  had  injured  them  very  much 
by  giving  them  this  course  at  school. 

Well,  this  was  the  one  thing  at  the  School  of  Military  Govern 
ment  that  I  considered  a  contribution,  not  my  lectures — heavens,  no! 
Such  lectures  as  I  gave  had  very  little  relationship  to  the  problems 
that  they  would  find  in  the  field.   But  I  did  succeed  in  building  up 
a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  people  who  were  appointed  to 
the  school  and  took  training  there.  Many  of  them  came  from  the  lists 
that  I  got  together  from  this  public  administration  setup. 


Checking  on  Nominees 


Harris:   I  was  working  in  the  office  of  the  chief  executive  under  General 

Wickersham  and  used  his  telephone  with  his  permission.   Unfortunately, 
for  the  month  that  I  was  doing  this  with  people  that  I  took  out  of 
the  classes  to  assist  me,  we  were  using  the  telephone  to  the  tune  of 
$1,000  a  month  or  thereabouts.   [laughter]   I  could  call  someone — 
well,  throughout  the  country.   I  was  unaware  of  it  until  it  actually 
was  called  into  play — a  memory  that  included  prominent  heads  of 
municipal  research  bureaus  or,  in  some  instances,  taxpayers' 
organizations.   I  could  hardly  be  stumped  on  any  large  city  where  I 
didn't  have  someone  I  could  call. 

In  Chicago,  because  of  my  experience  as  a  graduate  student  in 
Chicago,  I  knew  the  chief  attorney  of  one  of  the  meat  manufacturers. 
I've  forgotten  whether  it  was  Armour  or  Swift.   I  believe  it  may  have 
been  Swift.   I  knew  him,  had  met  him  at  parties  and  so  on  when  I 
was  a  graduate  student.   So  I  called  him  whenever  we  had  a  recommen 
dation  of  a  person  who  was  an  attorney  in  Chicago,  and  we  had  lots 
of  attorneys  recommended  to  us  from  that  area.   I  would  call  him  and 
say,  "We  have  a  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  this  man."  I'd 
give  him  the  name  and  say,  "Would  you  look  him  up  and  find  out  what 
sort  of  a  person  he  is  and  what  his  reputation  is  as  a  lawyer  in 
Chicago?" 

The  letters  that  were  sent  in  for  candidates  for  appointments 
to  the  school  would  praise  them  to  the  skies.   The  unofficial,  private 
report  that  I  would  get  from  the  friend  of  mine  would  be  very  different: 
"This  man  has  a  very  bad  reputation  and  he's  been  in 
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Harris:   some  pretty  bad  scrapes  here."  This  happened  over  and  over  again, 

so  much  so  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  letters  of  recommendation 
were  not  worth  anything!   A  telephone  call  to  a  friend  there  would 
result  in  a  bona  fide  evaluation  of  the  person,  which  kept  us  from 
making  some  bad  appointments,  and  we  were  able  to  get  a  much  higher 
class  of  persons. 

So  this  was  my  contribution  to  the  school.   I  set  up  a  system  of 
private  checking  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  paper  that  we  received 
about  them.   I  don't  think  it  was  ever  run  as  competently 
by  my  successors  because  I  had  contacts  all  over. 

One  of  the  persons  who  aided  me — I  called  in,  oh,  four  or  five 
people  from  the  class  because  it  became  quite  an  operation — was  Buddy 
Fogelson.   Buddy  Fogelson  was  an  oil  man,  from  Texas,  of  course 
[chuckles],  and  a  remarkable  person.   He  and  I  and  a  group  of  others 
used  to  privately  lunch  together  out  of  our  paper  sacks  at  the  school, 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building,  and  chat  about  the  people  who  were 
in  the  class  and  so  on.   So  I  became  quite  well  acquainted  with  Buddy 
and  his  friends . 

Well,  he  had  a  range  of  acquaintances,  of  course,  very  different 
from  mine,  including  a  banker  in  western  Texas,  and  Buddy  would  call 
him  for  a  confidential  report  on  any  banker  in  any  part  of  Texas, 
and  he  never  failed  him.   It  got  so  that  I  would  call  him  and  over 
the  telephone  I  became  quite  acquainted  with  him,  and  I  remember,  but 
I  won't  relate  to  you,  some  of  the  nonrecommendations  that  he  made  to 
us.   [chuckles]   Well,  this  was  one  of  the  experiences. 

Another  experience  was  a  picture  of  how  the  military  operated  in 
those  days .   I  became  certainly  not  very  highly  conplimentary  to  the 
military  class . 

This  about  finishes  it.   All  the  students  we  had  wanted  to  get 
assignments  overseas.   To  be  graduated  from  the  school  and  sent  to 
another  post  to  while  the  time  away  was  not  a  very  pleasant  prospect. 

The  daughter  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  who  married  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  Seattle — 

Nathan:   In  Seattle.   Anna? 

Harris:   Anna.   Anna's  husband,  John  Boet tiger,  came  to  the  school.   Later, 

he  committed  suicide.   But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  conversa 
tion. 


Anna  stayed,  as  some  of  the  officers  did,  at  the  one  hotel  in 
Charlottesville.   A  friend  of  mine  in  the  class  became  quite  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Mendelson,  who  was  disgusted  about  the  assignment 
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Harris:   and  wanted  to  get  out  of  it.   He  wanted  to  run  a  hospital,  or  to 

go  into  health  work,  which  he  had  done  a  great  deal.   He  was  a  very 
distinguished  doctor.  One  day,  he  was  looking  after  Anna,  who  had  a 
cold,  and  Anna  was  seated  on  her  bed  with  her  knees  propped  up  and 
a  typewriter  between  her  knees,  and  she  was  writing  something  to  send 
back  to  the  paper. 

As  he  came  in,  she  said  to  Dr.  Mendelson,  "Doctor,  why  in  the 
hell  are  you  here  at  this  school  of  military  government?" 
And  Dr.  Mendelson  replied,  "That's  what  I  want  to  know!"  He  wanted 
very  much  to  get  out  of  it. 

He  did  get  out  of  it  successfully  for  a  period.   They  assigned 
him  to  run  a  military  hospital  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  having  a 
very  exciting  and  good  experience  when  they  yanked  him  out  of  that 
and  sent  him  overseas  to  join  the  group  of  other  military  officers 
that  were  being  sent  near  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  war  on  the 
ground,  and  Dr.  Mendelson  had  his  problems  there. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  told  me — no,  I  mustn't  tell  you  this 
because  it's  not  pertinent  to  what  you  want  to  know. 

I'll  tell  you  anyway.   He  was  in  London,  and  in  London  he  was  assigned 
to  a  class  of  civil  affairs  officers  to  be  assigned  to  some  country. 
He  and  a  group  of  others  were  being  prepared  to  be  sent  to  Austria, 
for  example. 

Well,  they  brought  in  people  from  Austria  who  were  in  London  to 
be  interviewed  by  the  group  of  civil  affairs  officers  who  were 
assigned  to  Austria.  They  were  under  instructions  not  to  reveal 
that  they  were  to  be  the  future  civil  affairs  officers  if  we  took 
over  Austria.  They  should  ask  questions  about  the  country  without 
revealing  why  they  [the  Austrians]  were  being  asked  these  questions, 
a  disguise  which  had  little  effect.   The  persons  being  interviewed 
doubtless  [chuckles]  were  quite  able  to  tell  that  they  were  interested 
in  Austria  because  they  had  an  assignment  to  go  to  Austria. 

Dr.  Mendelson  was  disgusted  about  this.   He  said  it  reminded  him 
of  the  early  history  of  the  delivery  of  babies  and  how  they  trained 
doctors  to  do  it.   The  doctors  were  instructed  to  keep  the  patient 
covered  and  feel  underneath.   [laughter]   This  reminded  him  of  that 
kind  of  an  experience. 

So,  of  the  many  things,  these  are  at  least  some  that  I  found. 

And  General  Wickersham,  who  was  assigned  overseas,  turned  out  to 
be  [chuckles  gleefully],  from  my  private  sources  of  information,  a 
complete  flop  in  connection  with  military  government  and  the  command 
ing  officer's  work;  he  was  finally  able  to  dispose  of  it  and  return  to 
the  United  States. 
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Harris:   This  was  my  experience  there,  and  I  did  make  a  contribution.   As 
soon  as  I  could  transfer,  being  discharged  from  the  army  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Lehman,  who  was  director  general,  I  accepted  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Many  of  the  other  officers  at  Charlottesville, 
particularly  one  colonel  who  succeeded  General  Wickersham,  a  regular 
army  colonel,  asked  me  how  he  could  get  a  job  [laughter]  with  military 
government  overseas  or  UNRRA  or  anything  else  to  get  out  of  it .   He 
was  not  deluded  at  all  in  how  little  the  school  was  serving  the 
country  and  training  people  who  were  poorly  qualified  to  go  to 
mythical  jobs  that  never  developed  in  the  field. 

Now,  let's  go  back  to  something  else! 

Nathan:   Fine.   This  is  a  very  interesting  aspect  of  wartime  life.   Did  you 
feel  that  this  mixed  experience  was  of  any  value  to  you  in  your 
UNRRA  work? 

Harris:  No,  not  in  bur  UNRRA  work.  I  ran  across  some  of  our  graduates  over 
seas  when  I  was  there,  and  I  couldn't  imagine  this  being  of  value. 
Oh,  perhaps  I  underrate  it  too  much,  but  it  was  for  a  job  that  never 
materialized.  Very  few  of  our  officers  were  appointed  to  any 
significant  posts. 

When  I  was  in  Rome  later,  as  an  UNRRA  representative,  as  the 
director  of  personnel,  I  ran  into  a  number  of  our  colonels — most  of 
them  were  colonels — at  a  leading  hotel  in  Rome  at  which  they  were 
very  happy.  Their  meals  cost  them  only  ten  cents  a  meal.  The  only 
thing  for  which  they  had  to  pay  more  was  wine,  which  cost  a  little 
bit  more.   They  were  passing  the  time  [laughter]  at  a  luxury  hotel, 
happy  as  could  be,  and  they  didn't  mind  very  much  that  they  weren't 
assigned  to  be  in  charge  of  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Italy 
during  this  period. 


UNRRA  and  the  Personnel  Office 


Nathan:   Would  you  like  to  talk  about  your  UNRRA  experience  and  some  of  the 
concepts  that  you  brought  to  the  personnel  training? 

Harris:   Yes,  I  would.   That  was  a  part  of  my  experience,  fortunately,  which 
was  more  significant,  and  I  could  make  a  greater  contribution  than 
I  could  otherwise. 

The  personnel  office  in  UNRRA  was  not  run  on  a  military  basis. 
It  was  run  more  like  a  personnel  office  of  a  private  firm  or,  possibly, 
a  well-managed  public  office,  which  was  what  we  tried  to  run.   When 
I  joined  the  staff,  there  were  only  two  or  three  people  that  were 
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Harris:   then  performing  personnel  functions,  and  I  had  to  build  a  staff  of 
my  own — I  say,  of  my  own — a  new  staff,  a  larger  staff,  to  do  the 
recruitment.  We  recruited  over  ten  thousand  people  for  skilled 
jobs,  responsible  jobs,  overseas,  and  we  had  many  persons  applying  to 
go  overseas . 

Then,  later,  one  of  my  functions  was  to  visit  the  military 
government  places,  visit  Europe  from  England  to  France  and  Germany 
and  Italy  and  down  to — we  had  offices  also  in  Cairo,  and  we  had  a 
group  of  people  in  Cairo  waiting  for  assignments.   I  ran  into  many 
persons,  as  I  traveled  around  over  this  area,  that  we  had  trained 
or  that  I  had  known  from  earlier  life. 

I  built  a  staff  of  people  who  were  experienced  in  personnel 
work — many  of  them  were — and  I  thought  we  had  one  of  the  most 
competent  small  personnel  offices. 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  back  to  the  same  groups  that  you  had 
drawn  on  before;  that  is,  some  of  the  public  administration,  city 
manager,  finance  officer — ? 

Harris:  They  came  to  us.  We  had  many  people  applying  for  jobs,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  appointing  them  if  they  were  qualified. 

Nathan:  What  qualifications  did  the  UNRRA  work  require? 

Harris:   It  differed.   Doctors  had  to  have  experience  in  medicine.   I  remember 
an  early  conversation  with  the  head  of  the  public  health  service  of 
UNRRA  in  which  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  delighted  if  his  organization 
took  on  the  primary  job  of  hiring  and  selecting  people  to  do  public 
health  work  and  other  medicine  or  health  activities  that  they  were 
to  carry  on,  that  we  would  not  interfere  with  their  performance  of 
that  function.  We'd  be  glad  to  have  them  do  it  and  process  the 
persons  whom  they  had  selected. 

The  head  of  the  health  service  of  UNRRA  was  astounded  that  the 
director  of  personnel  was  agreeable  to  let  them  use  their  sources 
and  skills  to  find  the  best  qualified  persons.   So  far  as  I  know,  we 
never  gave  them  any  occasion  to  regret  this  arrangement.   I  could 
freely  make  the  arrangement  with  this  group.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
activities  of  UNRRA  were  not  so  fortunate  in  getting  qualified  people, 
both  here  and  overseas . 
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Appointees  and  Recruiters 

Harris:   When  I  went  abroad  and  visited  the  London  office  of  UNRRA,  run,  of 

course,  by  the  people  who  were  from  the  public  service  in  England,  I 
found  that  they  were  appointing  people  whom  I  didn't  regard  as 
qualified.   Maybe  I  was  prejudiced  in  that  matter.   Even  the  top 
people  in  the  personnel  office  in  London  were  persons  who  were  let 
out  of  other  jobs  because  of  incompetence — some  from  military  service 
and  others  retired.   They  had  become  something  like  the  School  of 
Military  Government  in  recruiting  out  of  the  field. 

Fortunately,  after  I  visited  there  and  had  some  conversations 
with  the  chief  of  the  whole  UNRRA  system  there  and  the  operator  of 
the  personnel  office,  I  think  somewhat  better  standards  were  main 
tained.   But  all  was  not  gold  that  glittered,  and  all  of  the  people  in 
UNRRA  overseas  were  not  the  persons  that  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  appointed. 

In  France,  a  really  great  difficulty  was  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
crooks  and  thieves  were  being  appointed  to  the  UNRRA  staff.   Many 
trucks  that  were  turned  over  to  UNRRA  at  the  port  nearest  to  Grand- 
ville,  where  the  UNRRA  training  center  was — the  trucks  would  be  un 
loaded  at  the  port,  but  never  arrived  at  the  UNRRA  office  because 
there  was  a  ring  inside  the  organization  to  steal,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  other  supplies  as  well. 

At  that  time,  the  people  living  in  France  were  fighting  very 
hard  to  keep  alive,  and  if  that  meant  stealing  and  thieving  and  so 
on,  that's  just  what  took  place. 

However,  later  on,  we  were  able  to  carry  on  an  operation 
recruiting  out  of  the  army,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  I, 
fortunately,  was  able  to  accomplish.   I  didn't  go  over  for 'that 
purpose,  but  the  war  came  to  an  end  suddenly  and  there  were  camps 
all  over  Europe  run  by  military  personnel  before,  and  now  they  wanted 
to  turn  it  over  to  civilian  direction. 

I  was  able  [chuckles],  by  a  lot  of  finagling,  to  get  the  army 

or  the  military  to  approve  a  program  of  recruitment.   The  war  was 

then  over.  Many  people  in  the  military  service  abroad  were  afraid 

they  might  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  and  they  applied,  including 

quite  a  number  of  our  own  students  from  Charlottesville.   They 
applied  for  appointment  to  UNRRA. 

Where  did  I  get  my  recruiters?  Well,  they  came — a  shipload — 
well,  that's  not  the  way  to  put  it — a  group,  maybe  fifty  or  a 
hundred  persons,  would  come  in  from  the  United  States,  where  they 
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Harris:   reported  and  went  to  the  school  at  Washington,  or  in  Maryland, 

College  Park,  the  University  of  Maryland.   It's  located  just  outside 
of  Washington.  We  were  able  to  arrange  for  our  classes  in  between, 
using  the  buildings  and  so  on  of  the  school  there. 

We  had  recruited  from  Canada  too,  however.   I  had  gone  to  Canada 
personally  on  two  occasions ,  and  from  the  Canadian  government  we 
received  extraordinarily  fine  cooperation.  When  I  saw  the  Canadian 
contingent  arriving  in  London,  I  felt  a  great  pleasure,  shall  we  say. 
They  were  a  good-looking  group  and  they  were  quite  a  competent  group. 

They  were  the  people  whom  I  had  selected  to  man  ten  recruiting 
stations  in  Europe,  to  get  the  persons  to  manage  some  of  the  refugee 
camps  all  over,  especially  in  Germany,  but  they  had  come  to  England. 
They  were  quite  impatient  to  get  abroad  when  they  were  training  in 
Washington,   instead  of  being  held  there  without  anything  to  do. 
When  they  were  flying  to  London,  they  were  very  happy,  arriving  in 
London,  and  also  the  group  from  Canada,  but  they  soon  learned  that 
there  was  nothing  doing  for  them  in  London. 

Nathan:  You  were  saying  that  these  eager  young  people  from  Canada — 

Harris:   — Canada  and  the  United  States.  They  arrived  just  in  time  to  be 

assigned  to  the  ten  stations  which  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  military 
to  approve. 

Nathan:   And  were  these  all  over  Europe,  the  ten  stations? 

Harris:  Yes,  yes.  All  the  way  from  Italy  to  England,  some  in  France,  some 
in  Germany . 

When  they  arrived  in  London,  they  found — they  thought,  rather — 
that  nothing  was  happening  there.   They  hoped  to  be  assigned  over  to 
Paris  because  the  Allies  had  captured  Paris  earlier,  but  when  they 
got  to  Paris,  they  found  that  nothing  much  was  taking  place  there, 
[laughter]   They  wanted  to  be  assigned  up  to  the  front  as  close  as 
possible,  and  that  meant  Germany. 

So  this  was  an  assignment  they  welcomed,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
they  did  quite  a  satisfactory  job.   I  can't  say  that  definitely,  but 
they  did  interview  and  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
that  were  being  appointed  from  the  military  service  itself. 

I  was  helped  by  a  person  on  the  general  staff  in  Washington,  a 
colonel.   I  don't  remember  his  name.  He  was  very  sympathetic  to  the 
program  of  UNRRA  and  wanted  to  see  civilians  used  in  this  capacity 
abroad.  With  his  assistance  and  my  consultations,  I  was  able  to  get 
the  program  set  up . 
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Civilian  with  a  Blue  Card 


Harris:   For  a  period  of  ten  days,  I  believe,  or  two  weeks,  these  teams  of 
three  UNRRA  people  were  set  up  in  Wiesbaden  and  Paris  and  Italy, 
some  places  in  Italy;  most  of  them  were  in  Europe.   I  had  the  job 
of  riding  herd,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  or  visiting  each  one  of 
these  places  to  find  if  their  work  was  going  ahead  and  if  they  were 
doing  well  and  what  kind  of  people  they  were  able  to  get  and  so  on. 

When  I  went  back  on  occasion  to  London,  when  something  came  up, 
I  was  asked,  as  I  arrived  on  a  military  plane,  where  I  had  been  for 
the  last  ten  nights.  That  was  to  find  out  whether  I  had  been  present 
at  any  place  where  there  were  disease  epidemics,  so  that  necessary 
steps  would  be  taken.   And  to  my  amazement — I  didn't  realize — I 
made  the  list  of  places  where  I'd  spent  the  night  for  ten  nights, 
and  they  were  different  places,  every  night. 

I  had  a  permit  from  the  military  to  take  one  of  their  planes 
that  was  traveling  all  over  Europe.  After  the  war  was  over,  the 
American  area  had  quite  a  large  number  of  planes  flying  military 
personnel  from  one  point  to  another  point.   After  I  had  my  blue 
permit,  all  I  needed  to  do  to  fly  to  Rome,  for  example,  from  Paris, 
would  be  to  show  this  to  the  people  who  were  managing  the  plane  on 
the  departure  field,  and  away  I  would  go,  so  much  so  that  I  think 
they  recognized  me  [laughter]  at  the  airplane  before  I  got  in, 
because  I  was  in  civilian  clothes,  for  one  thing. 

Nathan:  You  were  a  civilian  working  for  UNRRA? 

Harris:  That's  right. 

Nathan:  But  you  had  your  blue  card. 

Harris:  [laughter]   I  had  it,  yes. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience.   One  interesting  sidelight  was 
the  fact  that  the  military  at  a  number  of  points  had  set  up  liquor 
stores  or  distribution  stores.   The  American  military,  when  they 
arrived  at  Wiesbaden,  found  a  large  cache  of  fine  liquors  and  wines 
and  brandy  and  champagne  and  so  on,  and  they  put  it  on  sale  at  a 
station.   So  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  in  Wiesbaden  was  to  get  a 
permit  to  qualify  to  buy  six  bottles  a  week. 

One  of  the  girls  in  the  UNRRA  group  there,  one  of  the  three, 
had  a  permit  but  didn't  use  it  because  she  didn't  drink.   So  whenever 
I  was  in  Wiesbaden,  flying  to  Paris,  I  would  get  her  to  go  with  me 
so  I  could  load  up  my  knapsack  with  twelve  bottles. 
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Nathan:   [laughter]  You  must  have  clinked! 

Harris:  And  if  you  think  that  twelve  bottles,  consisting  in  part  of  champagne 
in  a  heavy  bottle  and  an  amount  of  wine  and  brandy,  were  not  heavy, 
you  ought  to  try  it  sometime!   [laughter]   I  would  have  this  loaded 
full.   Then  I  took  it  back  to  Paris,  and  my  good  deed  for  the  day  was 
to  turn  most  of  this  over  to  the  UNRRA  personnel  who  were  in  Paris, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  champagne  and  brandy  to  buy;  but  at 
the  prevailing  rate  of  American  dollars  for  French  [francs],  it 
cost  eighteen  dollars  for  a  single  bottle  of  good  brandy  at  that 
time,  or  champagne.   And  the  colonel  who  aided  me  got  his  amount 
[laughter],  as  the  other  people  did,  and  I  gave  it  out  to  the  people 
at  the  UNRRA  office.   So  if  I  did  my  job  that  way,  that's  one  way. 

So  that  was  an  interesting  experience,  but  I  think  we've  about 
washed  out  all  of  the  points  about  it  that  were  significant. 

Nathan:   I'm  just  wondering  whether  this  experience,  in  addition,  in  any  way 
colored  your  subsequent  teaching  and  writing? 

Harris:   I  don't  think  so.   [musingly] 
Nathan:  Was  this  a  different  kind  of — ? 

Harris:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   Only  in  a  private  group  [laughter]  would  I 
relate  thes-e  stories,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  more,  but 
I  didn't  use  this  kind  of  material  in  class.   I  did  use  the  material 
about  General  Wicker sham! 

Nathan:   I'll  bet  you  did. 

Harris:   To  the  amusement  of  my  students. 
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XII  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  YEARS 


University  Bureaus  and  Libraries:   Some  Comparisons 


Harris :   We  were  speaking  earlier  about  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes. 

Harris:   It  really  wasn't  a  bureau  of  governmental  research,  nor  was  it  a 

research  organization.   It  was  a  library  which  served  as  an  information 
center  for  the  state  legislature  and  for  state  departments  that  might 
be  looking  up  or  investigating  new  subjects. 

Mr.  Witte  was  the  second  director  of  it.   It  was  founded  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  McCarthy,  no  relation  to  the  Senator  [Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy],  and  was  quite  a  significant  institution  which  was 
copied  in  other  states. 

The  one  at  Wisconsin,  however,  I  always  thought  was  one  of  the 
more  efficient  ones.   It  maintained  a  library  service,  but  a  very 
specialized  library  service  dealing  with  public  policies  or  questions 
which  came  before  the  legislature.   The  library  collected  that  kind 
of  information,  but  many  other  kinds  of  information  which  would  be 
collected  by  an  ordinary  library,  they  did  not  collect.   They  were  not 
a  research  bureau,  but  a  library  informational  service  bureau  to  the 
state  legislature. 

Mr.  Witte,  who  had  been  earlier  the  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Labor  Board,  one  of  the  better  boards  of  its  kind,  had  a  remarkable 
amount  of  information  about  all  sorts  of  public  issues.   He  read  and 
clipped  the  New  York  Times  and  other  publications,  and  then  they  made 
a  file,  a  special  subject  file,  which  you  do  not  ordinarily  find  in 
most  libraries.   That's  why  I  became  well  acquainted  with  him  and 
worked  in  the  library  there,  which,  for  my  purposes,  was  very  suitable, 
and  often  sent  students  down  to  collect  information  for  papers  that 
they  were  writing. 
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Nathan:   It's  interesting  how  these  Washington  experiences  and  your  academic 
experiences  somehow  fit,  didn't  they?  They  tended  to  nourish  each 
other  a  little? 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  You  mentioned  that  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  at  Wisconsin 
was  essentially  a  research  library  serving  the  legislature. 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  That's  rather  similar  to  the  old  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  at 
Cal.  Was  one  patterned  after  the  other,  do  you  think? 

Harris:   I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  doubt  that  very  much.  The  one  in 

Wisconsin  actually  was  set  up  considerably  before  Sam  May  set  up  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  as  it  was  initially  called,  and  the 
purposes  of  them  were  different.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Administration 
here  performed  all  the  functions  of  a  library,  whereas  the  library  in 
Wisconsin  was  a  very  specialized  library.   It  was  only  occasionally 
that  the  University  of  California  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  was 
called  in  to  become  the  staff  of  a  legislative  or  governmental 
commission,  whereas  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  was 
completely  involved  in  public  inquiries. 

In  Wisconsin  there  were  an  early  argument  and  debate  over  the 
role  played  by  Charles  McCarthy,  the  first  director.  McCarthy  set  it 
up  because  he  saw  the  need  of  it  and  started  out  with  a  very  small 
staff  and  presently  was  involved  in  working  on  legislation  which 
conservative  members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  objected  to. 

Nathan:   I  see.   Excuse  me.  Was  McCarthy  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  faculty? 

Harris:   I  don't  think  so.  He  saw  this  as  a  felt  need  and  set  up  a  small 
library,  which  later  grew. 

In  the  political  campaign  that  came  along,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  governor  claimed  that  the  library  there  was  the  tail  that  wagged 
the  dog  [laughter],  strongly  opposed  it,  and  promised  to  get  rid  of 
McCarthy  and  all  he  stood  for  if  he  were  elected.   I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  elected  or  not,  but  the  agency  went  ahead,  though 
probably  at  less  speed  in  growth  and  role  than  it  had  before.   This 
I  know  only  by  reading  the  early  accounts  of  the  hassle  over  Charles 
McCarthy's  aid  in  the  legislature;  it  was  portrayed  by  conservatives 
in  the  legislature  and  outside  the  legislature  as  a  violation  of 
democratic  government  and  a  kind  of  bureaucracy  that  was  allegedly 
running  the  state.   But  even  the  opponents  of  it  kept  it  in  place — 
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Nathan:   They  used  it? 

Harris:   — when  they  came  into  power. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  general  knowledge  that  I  acquired 
by  reading. 

The  bureau  here  [at  U.C.  Berkeley]  was  strictly  a  research  bureau 
or  a  library  collection  which  occasionally  was  utilized  by  the  state 
legislature  or  by  the  governmental  bodies . 

Nathan:   Yes.   Well,  we  seem  to  have  gotten  you  back  to  the  University  of 
California. 

Harris:   Yes. 

Nathan:  Let's  see.  You  came  back — is  this  right? — in  the  fall  of  1945,  after 
the  war. 

Harris:   No,  no.   It  was — 

Nathan:   Or  were  you  back  first  in  '39? 


An  Annual  Appointment  at  U.C. 


Harris:   In  '39,  I  came  to  California  on  an  annual  appointment.   While  it  was 
annual,  as  they  always  are,  it  had  been  my  assumption  that  I  would 
receive  an  indefinite  appointment  at  the  end  of  the  year.   At  the 
end  of  the  year  I  received  notice  that  my  services  would  no  longer 
be  required  because  the  committee  that  reviewed  my  case  was  not  very 
favorably  impressed.   [chuckling]   This  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise. 

Nathan:   Was  your  annual  appointment  as  a  visiting  or  acting- — ? 
Harris:   No,  not  as  an  acting — but  just  an  annual  appointment. 

When  Sam  May  heard  about  it,  he  said  he  knew  what  was  behind 
it.  He  didn't  tell  me  what  was  behind  it,  but  he  said  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  qualifications  for  the  job. 

Nathan:   Not  with  you  at  all. 
Harris:   I  was  just  caught — 
Nathan:   Caught  in  the  crossfire. 
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Harris:   [chuckling]   Well,  I  always  thought  to  myself  possibly  that  was  true. 

One  thing  impressed  General  David  Prescott  Barrows.  When  he 
informed  me  of  this,  or  talked  to  me  about  it,  it  was  after  I  had 
talked  to  the  President  of  the  University  and  he  had  told  me,  amid 
telephone  interruptions,  that  the  committee  had  not  recommended  my 
continuation.   I  told  him,  as  I  later  repeated  to  General  Barrows, 
that  1  would  accept  a  second  one-year  appointment,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
here  to  sit  it  out.  Well,  General  Barrows  admired  the  spunk  of  that 
[laughter]  self-confidence,  I  suppose  they  attributed  to  this. 

Presently,  or  very  soon,  I  would  receive  an  offer  from  North 
western  University,  which  I  accepted.   This  impressed  General  Barrows, 
if  nobody  else. 


Nathan : 


Harris : 


Nathan : 

Harris : 
Nathan: 
Harris: 


Was  General  Barrows  at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Political  Science 
Department? 

Yes,  yes,  he  was.   He  was  quite  a  talented  man.  The  students 
summarized  their  beliefs  about  him  by  saying  he  was  a  wonderful 
speaker,  but  a  hundred  percent  irrelevant  to  the  subjects  of  the 
course.   However,  I  shouldn't  be  dragging  this  in.  It's 
not  pertinent  to  my  situation. 

Just  to  trace  the  sequence — you  went  to  Northwestern,  and  then  you 
were  offered  a  departmental  chairmanship  at  the  University  of  Illinois? 

Yes. 


Were  you  tempted  to  go  to  Illinois? 


Oh,  I  thought  about  it,  and  we  went  down  there  and  visited  them,  and 
we  even  found  a  house  that  we  thought  we  would  like. 

In  the  meantime,  I  got  a  call  from  President  Sproul  asking  me  to 
hold  off  a  little  while.   I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  Sam  May  who 
went  to  the  [university]  president  and  urged  him  to  appoint  me  now 
without  going  through  the  faculty  committee,  which  was  not  necessary 
at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  case. 

Months  went  by.  Nothing  was  heard  from  Sproul,  and  the  people 
at  Illinois  thought  I  was  taking  them  for  a  ride,  I  suppose  you'd 
say.  Finally  the  Illinois  offer  and  the  California  offer  were  both 
in  my  hands,  and  I  chose  the  California  offer. 

I  came  out  here  for  less  than  the  University  of  Illinois  would 
pay.  The  University  of  Illinois  had  offered  me  the  chairmanship 
of  the  department.  As  a  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  at  the  time,  that 
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Harris:   would  not  for  him  be  an  inducement  [laughter],  and  I  felt  that 

probably  wasn't  for  me  either,  because  I  was  consulting  editor  for 
McGraw-Hill  of  a  Political  Science  Series.   At  that  time  we  hadn't 
done  very  much  in  the  way  of  lining  up  new  books  and  so  on,  but 
I  intended  to  do  so,  that  being  an  extra  job  that  my  taking  the 
chairmanship  of  the  department  might  have  precluded.   However,  I  knew 
someone  who'd  come  along  as  chairman  of  the  department.   I  didn't 
care  one  way  or  the  other. 


The  Bologna  Interlude 


Harris:  Later  [in  1956]  I  accepted  an  appointment  to  go  to  Italy,  taking  the 
place  of  Sam  May,  who  died  on  the  way  over  there,  as  the  head  of  the 
University  of  California  program  at — 

Nathan:   Was  it  Bologna? 

Harris:   Bologna.   The  University  of  Bologna.   I  went  without  any  consideration 
of  whether  if  I  stayed  here  I  might  be  appointed  as  chairman  of  the 
department.   There  was  never  any  conversation  by  me  or  anybody 
else  so  far  as  I  know  about  this  contingency.   There  was  a  job  and 
the  University  needed  it  to  be  filled.   I  was  going  to  go  off  on 
sabbatical  leave  and  go  to  Europe.   I  undertook  this  job  in  Bologna 
with  no  great  enthusiasm  but  with  no  great  regret  either.   It  proved 
to  be  quite  profitable. 

Nathan:   What  was  your  job,  your  assignment,  at  the  University  of  Bologna? 

Harris:   I  was  director  of  the  mission  of  the  University  of  California  in 

sending  staff,  a  small  staff,  to  the  University  of  Bologna  to  assist 
the  university  in  setting  up  a  school  of  public  administration. 

Nathan:   What  an  interesting  assignment. 

Harris:   Well,  when  I  got  over  there,  I  soon  found  out  that  the  whole  basis  of 
the  school  was  the  graft  in  it,  or  at  least  the  extra  pay 
everybody  received.   The  students  came  because  they  were  given  an 
extra  allowance.   The  students,  most  of  them,  were  Italian  civil 
servants,  and  they  were  paid  extra  and  given  a  provision  for  cost  of 
living  at  Bologna.   The  faculty  from  the  University  of  Bologna  who 
participated  in  the  program  also  were  rewarded  financially  for  their 
activities.  About  that,  I  don't  know,  but  there  was  some,  I'm  quite 
sure,  for  those  who  gave  courses,  a  few. 

The  American  visitors  had  similar  rewards.  Not  only  was  my 
salary  increased  by  twenty-five  percent,  probably,  but  I  was  given  an 
allowance  for  duty  overseas  and  an  extra  cost  of  living.   It  was  much 
cheaper  to  live  in  Bologna  than  in  California. 
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Nathan:   How  wonderful. 

Harris:   To  receive  a  stipend  and  also  an  amount  added  to  my  salary  was 

exceedingly  generous.   This  was  generally  true  on  these  projects 
and  others.   The  reason  American  professors,  faculty  members,  went 
was  the  extra  financial  reward,  and  even  with  that  most  of  them 
complained  that  they  weren't  paid  enough. 

Nathan:  Had  there  been  other  schools  or  departments  of  public  administration 
in  Italian  universities? 

Harris:  No,  I  think  not. 

Nathan:   So,  this  was  in  a  sense  a  new  venture. 

Harris:   It  was  a  new  thing,  for  which  they  fell  in  line  very  happily. 

I  achieved  the  satisfaction  at  least  to  myself  of  having 
suggested  that  my  increase  in  salary,  which  was  voted  while  I  was 
over  there,  along  with  a  general  increase  of  everyone,  I  think,  of 
twenty-five  percent — I  suggested  that  it  be  omitted,  that  I  was  already 
being  paid  enough.   [Dwight]  Waldo  wrote  me  and  said,  "Now,  if  you 
want  not  to  have  this  increase  given  to  you,  you  must  write  me  very 
explicitly  to  that  effect."  So  I  said,  "Well,  never  mind  it."  So  I 
did  get  the  extra  money,  but  a  self-satisfaction — well,  I  did  turn 
it  down. 

Nathan:   [laughter]  Of  course. 

As  far  as  you  know,  is  that  enterprise  still  going  on  at  the 
University  of  Bologna? 

Harris:   I  think  not. 

For  all  of  my  misdeeds,  I  aided  the  school  and  the  university 
to  get  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  with  evidence  which  I 
think  was  a  little  shoddy,  because  the  school  from  the  very  first 
was  of  questionable  merit.   I  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian 
students.   I  had  to  have  a  translator  to  translate.  Most  of  them  did 
not  use  English. 

One  good  thing  that  I  did — and,  I  think,  the  most  important 
thing  I  did — was  to  get  a  grant  to  enable  a  half  dozen  of  the  best 
students  in  the  class  to  come  to  America  and  to  observe  administration 
in  this  country.  This  was  handled  in  a  way  which  was  particularly 
appropriate  and  wise,  and  I  didn't  think  of  it.   They  were  assigned  to 
the  University  of  California,  and  so  the  University  of  California 
arranged  their  program  and  had  them  visit  various  offices  in  this 
area,  rather  than  being  swamped  with  the  giant  national  federal 
administrative  organization. 
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Harris:   Later,  I  was  appointed  as  the  faculty  member  who  was  coordinator  in 
the  support  of  the  program  from  the  University  of  California.   In 
the  meantime  the  Ford  grant  had  enabled  the  continuation  of  the  same 
program,  for  several  years  longer.   When  it  came  to  extending  it 
another  time — I  can't  give  the  date  now;  I  don't  remember — I  opposed 
it  because  I  thought  it  was  an  activity  without  much  merit,  to  put 
it  very  bluntly.   It  was  continued  for  a  year  or  two,  which  gave  an 
annual  trip  to  the  faculty  member  in  charge. 

Nathan:   That  is,  going  to  Bologna? 

Harris:  Yes.  Going  over  for  a  short  period,  which  he  was  very  happy  about. 
I  wasn't.   I  wasn't  interested  in  going  back  at  all. 

Nathan:   I  wondered  whether  your  experiences  in  UNRRA  had  helped  you  do 

the  work  in  Bologna.   After  all,  you  had  done  a  lot  of  touring  in 
Europe  by  that  time. 

Harris:   I  don't  think  it  had  much  relationship  to  it,  frankly.   That  was  not 
a  notable  activity  of  mine.   It  was,  I  think,  without  much  merit. 

Nathan:   It's  sometimes  hard  to  tell  how  something  like  that  will  turn  out. 
Harris:   Yes. 


Tenure  at  U.C. 


Nathan:  Thinking  once  more  about  President  Sproul's  call  to  you  when  he 
offered  you  the  job  in  1941 — that  was  a  tenure  job? 

Harris:   Yes.   Oh,  yes. 

Nathan:   So,  all  those  other  problems  were  gone  and  you  were  now  a  tenured 
faculty  person. 

Harris:   Yes. 

. 

Nathan:   Did  you  maintain  a  relationship  with  the  Brookings  Institution  after 
you  came  back  to  Berkeley?  Were  you  writing  for  them? 

Harris:  Yes,  I  was  writing  Congressional  Control  of  Administration  in  England. 
I  spent  three  or  four  months  in  England. 
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Teaching  Political  Science  and  Public  Administrat ion 


Nathan:   I  have  a  few  questions  relating  to  your  career  and  life  at  the 

University  of  California  as  a  professor  of  political  science.   You 
indicated,  I  think,  that  you  were  really  primarily  interested  in 
having  political  scientists  understand  the  functions  of  government. 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  When  you  were  teaching  in  political  science  at  Cal,  what  were  you 
particularly  interested  in?  Did  you  hope  that  your  students  would 
move  into  policy,  would  move  into  research?  Did  you  have  a  focus 
in  your  mind  that  you  hoped  they  would  follow? 

Harris:   No,  not  for  the  most  part.  Now,  when  the  Second  World  War  broke  out 
and  we  became  involved  in  it,  the  federal  agencies  were  recruiting 
lots  of  personnel.   I  was  teaching  a  course  in  personnel  and  made 
arrangements  that  each  member  of  the  class  would  go  to  one  of  the 
public  personnel  agencies  of  the  federal  government  or  of  the  state 
or  local  agencies  and  take  on  assignments  and  do  them  then  just  like 
an  intern.   These,  I  think,  worked  reasonably  well.   They  were  not 
of  long  duration  because  most  of  these  persons  got  jobs  themselves 
[laughter],  which  was  one  of  the  things  that  made  it  attractive  to 
them. 

That  was  a  point  where  I  placed  great  emphasis  upon  putting 
students  out  to  work  very  early,  because  of  the  need  for  personnel  in 
the  rapid  expansion  that  was  taking  place  because  of  wartime  activity. 
Apart  from  that  and  the  internship  program  in  the  legislature,  my 
classes  in  public  administration  and  also  in  politics,  those  two 
fields,  and  municipal  government — 1  wasn't  trying  to  provide  them 
with  information  which  would  lead  to  a  career.   Some  would  go  into 
a  career  in  public  administration;  others  would  go  into  law. 

Nathan:   This  is  very  interesting,  I  wondered,  too,  whether  you  would  want 

to  talk  about  your  interest  in  another  kind  of  government,  and  that 
is  campus  government . 

Harris:   Well,  I  might.   First,  on  the  outlook  or  the  point  of  view  of  the 
courses  that  I  gave:   they  were  not  vocationally  oriented.   If  a 
person  having  taken  it  becomes  interested  in  government ,  that  would  be 
a  good  course  for  him;  but  in  the  main  it  was  to  broaden  the  under 
standing  and  outlook  of  students  with  government  generally. 

I  started  here  in  California  the  arrangement  in  which,  in 
elections  and  primaries,  my  students  were  assigned  to  go  to  the  head 
quarters  of  either  of  the  parties,  depending  upon  their  preference, 
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Harris:   and  offer  their  services  as  a  canvasser,  a  person  who  goes  out  and 

rings  doorbells.   This,  I  think,  was  a  good  experience  for  students. 
It  led  many  students  to  go  into  active  politics.   It  was  not  created, 
though,  for  that  purpose;  it  was  created  to  give  them  a  good  view 
of  how  a  campaign  is  managed. 

I  cannot  boast  of  being  a  popular  lecturer.   My  classes  were 
more  seminars  with  questions  and  answers  wherever  I  could  keep  that 
class  in  that  kind  of  a  frame  of  mind.   Of  course,  when  you  do 
that,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time,  and  you  eventually  have  to  cut  that 
kind  of  conference  short  in  order  to  get  over  the  area  or  the  subject 
matter  that  the  class  is  supposed  to  cover. 

I  often  tell  my  classes,  or  I  did,  that  they  do  not  learn  when 
they  listen  to  a  popular  lecturer.   It  quickly  disappears.   They 
learn  very  little  when  they  talk,  but  they  learn  more  than  when  they 
merely  listen  and  write  it  down  in  a  notebook.   They  learn  most  when 
they  actively  participate  in  some  way  related  to  the  subject  matter, 
and  the  more  they  get  into  the  subject,  the  more  interested  they 
become,  and  this  is  what  I  like. 

Of  course,  when  you  conduct  classes  on  that  basis,  you  have  to 
control  the  responses  that  come  from  the  class,  not  to  let  one  or 
two  people  dominate  the  discussion  of  an  entire  class.   You  have  to 
be  able  to  cut  short  those  who  raise  questions  that  are  not  significant , 

This  was  my  general  thesis  about  what  to  accomplish.   I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  detailed  information  courses  that  teach  the  kind  of 
information  of,  for  example,  a  course  on  municipal  government.   If 
you  try  to  give  a  course  of  that  kind  and  you  go  from  one  department 
to  another  to  describe  the  activities  of  that  department,  that  is  of 
little  if  any  value.   If  you  can  confine  your  discussion  to  more 
important  facets  relating  to  local  government,  the  students  will  get 
an  understanding  which  will  stick  with  them,  and  oftentimes  they 
become  very  much  interested  in  it  and  go  into  that  area  for  their 
future  career.  Whether  their  career  goes  in  that  direction  or  in  an 
area  which  is  related  to  it  but  not  strictly  that,  I  think  the 
effects  of  the  courses  are  useful  in  political  science. 

I  can't  praise  all  the  courses.   Some  are  dry;  some  are 
exciting.  The  exciting  ones,  of  course,  [chuckles]  are  the  ones  that 
are  most  worthy  of  the  students.   It's  an  effort  to  make  them  think 
and  to  develop  techniques  of  inquiry  and  expression  and  evaluation 
that  I  think  is  significant. 

That's  about  all  that  I  can  say  about  the  courses  that  I  gave, 
which  range  from  political  parties,  elections — not  a  course  on 
elections — elections  only  where  it  came  in  incidentally  in  connection 
with  something  else.   I  enjoyed  teaching  very  much.   I  think  my 
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Harris:   students  enjoyed  the  discussions  particularly  that  took  place  in 
class.   I  had  an  organized  course  with  a  well-considered,  I  hope, 
agenda  of  the  parts  that  1  considered  of  more  importance  than  others, 
In  each  one  of  the  courses  there  was  a  reading  list  and  a  subject 
list,  and  the  classes  were  of  a  lecture  and  discussion  variety. 

You  do  need  to  give  a  good  deal  of  your  time  to  lecture.   I 
tried  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible  and  to  conduct  it  on  a  more 
informal  plane.   The  larger  the  class,  the  less  you  can  go  to  a 
discussion  technique. 


Academic  Senate  and  University  Governance 


Nathan:   I  see.  Were  you  at  all  interested  in  some  other  campus  relationships, 
such  as  the  activities  of  the  Academic  Senate  and  departmental 
administration? 

Harris:  Yes.   [At  U.C.  Berkeley]  I  was  chairman  for  several  years  of  the 
Committee  of  the  University  Senate  on  Organization  and  had  some 
stormy  sessions  during  the  period.   At  the  time  in  1956  when  I  went 
to  Italy  on  assignment,  I  used  to  say  I  was  the  most  committed  man 
on  the  campus  [chuckling]  because  I  was  on  a  number  of  committees, 
and  particularly  one  on  University  organization  generally. 

We  worked  closely  with  Clark  Kerr  at  that  time.   He  asked  us  to 
continue  on  so  that  he  would  have  a  direct  means  of  consulting  with 
the  faculty  on  a  committee  of  this  type,  but  it  was  voted  out  by  the 
Senate  itself,  with  one  of  the  members  of  our  committee  attacking 
the  committee. 

Nathan:  What  were  the  issues? 

Harris:   The  role  of  the  graduate  school  and  its  relationship  to  the  depart 
ments  was  one  of  the  things,  and  whether  the  [Academic]  Senate 
committees  were  adequately  representing  the  faculty.   These  were  the 
subjects  that  were  under  discussion. 

When  the  continuation  of  this  committee  came  up  before  the 
Senate,  as  I  said,  one  member  of  the  committee  attacked  it  and 
strongly  said  he  had  no  sympathy  at  all  with  our  study.  The  reason 
that  we  had  recommended  its  continuance  was  that  President  Kerr  had 
asked  us  to.   I  didn't  feel,  however,  that  I  could  appropriately 
bring  his  name  into  the  situation,  so  I  made  no  reply  at  all  to  the 
criticism  that  was  made,  which  resulted  in  a  negative  action  by  the 
Senate  body  itself. 
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Harris:   There  is  as  much  politics  in  university  administration 

as  there  is  in  most  other  fields,  including  public  management  and 
so  on.   There  are  members  of  the  faculty  who  enjoy  serving  on 
committees  and  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  governance  of  the 
University  itself,  and  others  who  desire  to  use  their  time  for  their 
individual  research  and  writing.   I've  been  on  both  sides  of  that 
picture. 

Nathan:   It  seemed  appropriate  to  at  least  ask  you  about  the  politics  of 

University  government,  since  you  have  had  experience  in  politics  and 
government  and  the  other  realm. 

Harris:   [laughter]   Oh,  yes.   The  University  of  California  has  a  very  strong 
tradition  of  faculty  government  and  it's  not  wholly  a  blessing. 

Nathan:   [laughter]   No! 

Well,  we  had  gotten  you  to  the  University  in  '39,  '40,  '41. 
Then  the  military  interlude  in  World  War  II.   We've  spoken  some  of 
that;  we  can  always  do  more,  if  you  wish.   And  then  here  you  are, 
back  at  U.C.  in  the  fall  of  1945,  and  in  the  Political  Science 
Department  as  a  tenured  professor. 

Harris:   Yes. 

Nathan:   Were  you  dealing  with  veterans  as  students  when  you  first  came  back? 

Harris:   Oh,  yes,  indeed.   Like  other  members  of  the  faculty,  we  were  delighted 
with  the  serious  purpose  of  the  returning  veterans.   They  were  a 
fine  group.   This  was  universally  agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  period  for  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  was  marked  by  an  unusually  able  and  conscientious  group  of 
students. 


Studying  the  Federal  Bureaucracy  and  Power  of  Appointment 


Nathan:   Very  good. 

Now,  we  have  you  back  in  Berkeley,  without  having  to  do  all 
the  unnecessary  paperwork,  and  with  a  chance  to  do  research.   What 
lines  did  you  want  to  pursue  in  your  own  research? 

Harris:   I  wanted  to  pursue  a  study  of  Congress,  and  my  first  study  was  to 
be  one  of  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  on  presidential  appoint 
ments.  This  had  become  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a  subject  of 
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Harris:   great  concern  because  its  use  had  been  extended  in  recent  years. 
The  principal  effect  of  it  was  to  transfer  the  appointment  power 
from  the  president  in  actuality  to  the  senator  from  the  state  where 
the  person  came  from  or  where  the  person  would  work  under  the  appoint 
ment.   The  intention — at  least,  I  believe  it  was  the  intention — of 
the  Constitution  framers  was  that  this  power  would  enable  Congress  to 
pass  upon  a  major  appointment  to  offices,  such  as  the  secretary  of  a 
department  or  one  among  the  chief  offices  of  the  government .   But 
gradually  over  the  years  Congress  had  extended  it  to  many  routine 
offices,  and  that  was  particuarly  true  in  the  recent  years  when  a 
great  many  new  agencies  were  created  to  carry  out  new  programs  of 
the  federal  government . 

The  fiction  was  that  the  president  made  the  appointment  and  the 
Senate  approved  it.  Actually,  the  way  it  worked  out,  the  senators 
made  the  selections;  the  president  confirmed  them  by  sending  an 
appointment  to  the  Senate.  This  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  highly 
political  appointments  and  reduced  very  greatly  the  effect  of  the 
presidential  guidance  over  the  departments. 

This  threatened  a  weakening  of  the  executive  agency,  particularly 
the  president ,  to  the  point  where  he  would  have  very,  very  little 
control,  and  the  power  of  selection  of  thousands  of  persons.   For 
example,  in  the  military,  all  officers,  except  possibly  the  very 
lowest,  were  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.   So,  there  the 
senators  had  the  dominant  voice,  and  the  officers  in  the  military 
departments  had  a  great  deal  of  say-so  in  making  appointments,  because 
an  unwritten  cooperation  between  committee  chairmen  and  the  heads  of 
military  agencies  proved  them  to  be  the  potent  group  that  actually 
controlled  the  military  departments,  rather  than  the  president, 
although  the  president  was  the  nominal  chief. 

I  was  fascinated  by  your  explanation  of  how  patronage  really  works 
in  that  system. 

Now,  in  your  book,  you  sought  to  trace  this  development,  and  did 
you  have  a  view  then  on  how  it  should  be  reformed? 

Oh,  yes,  definitely.  The  reform  which  I  had  urged  was  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  appointments,  or,  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  the  requirement  that  the  president  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  of  appointments,  not  only  of  the  top  appointments  who 
managed  the  departments  and  the  various  commissions,  but  also  many 
underlings.  This  power  was  the  leading  threat,  actually,  to  developing 
an  efficient  federal  bureaucracy.   The  word  "bureaucracy"  is  not 
used  in  this  connection  as  a  derogatory  term,  but  as  an  inevitable 
part  of  any  large  organization. 


Nathan : 


Harris : 
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Cases:   President  vis-S-vis  Senate 


Harris:   This  came  to  a  head  in  connection  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 

Authority.  Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  moved  to 
extend  senatorial  courtesy  to  many  subordinate  positions  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   The  appointment  of  the  persons  who 
became  the  chiefs  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  led  to  a 
sensational  hearing  which  extended  over  days  when  the  appointment  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  commission  came  before  Congress.   I 
can't  at  the  moment  recall  the  names  of  the  persons  there  involved, 
but  I  do  recall  vividly  the  fight  that  occurred  when  McKellar 
attacked  the  Authority  and  wanted  to  refuse  approval  unless  they 
would  agree  to  give  him  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  in  the 
guise  of  acting  for  the  Senate  itself  in  passing  on  appointments. 
So,  this  is  one  of  the  places  where  it  became  quite  a  sensational 
case  and  constitutes  a  chapter  in  my  book. 

Another  sensational  case  which  occurred  about  this  time  was  the 
reappointment  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Let  me  examine  the  book  for  just  a  moment.   This  was  printed 
subsequently  with  approval  from  the  University  of  California  Press. 

Nathan:   You're  glancing  at  the  book,  The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
now  and  referring  to  it? 

Harris:   Yes.   Among  the  current  or  recent  cases  of  controversies  between 

the  president  and  the  Senate  over  appointments  [as  discussed  in  the 
book]  were  the  contests  over  the  reappointment  of  David  Lilienthal 
and  Gordon  R.  Clapp  to  the  top  staff  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Clapp  was  the  chief  executive  and  Lilienthal  was  the  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

Also,  the  rejection  of  Leland  Olds  is  a  very  significant  example 
of  how  opponents  of  a  policy  were  able  to  fight  that  policy  through 
the  confirmation  not  of  the  original  appointment,  but  a  subsequent 
appointment.   Leland  Olds  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  had  led  the  fight  for  effective  federal  control 
over  gas  and  oil,  and  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  commission,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  oil  interests. 

The  fight  in  the  Senate  against  Olds  was  led  by  [Lyndon  Baines] 
Johnson,  later  President  Johnson. 

Nathan:  Johnson  led  the  fight  against  Olds? 

Harris:   Against  Olds.   Coming,  as  Johnson  did,  from  Texas — 

Nathan:   From  an  oil  state? 
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Harris:  An  oil  state. 


The  fight  against  Olds  was  a  particularly  despicable  one  in 
that  he  was  painted  as  a  Communist  or  a  Communist  sympathizer.   The 
oil  interests  went  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  discover  in  his 
record  something  so  that  they  could  tag  him  as,  if  not  a  Communist,  a 
pro-Communist,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  at  that  time  served 
twelve  years  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission.   Not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  policies  which  he  had  fought  for,  or  the  fact  that  the 
fight  was  over  whether  there  would  be  an  effective  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  an  ineffective  one. 


Sabbatical  Year  in  Washington 


Harris:   These  are  among  the  chapters  which  I  wrote  with  a  great  deal  of 

interest.   I  was  on  sabbatical  in  Washington  during  the  year  in  which 
most  of  the  work  was  done.   When  the  Olds  case  came  up,  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  not  very  significant  and  I  should  go  ahead  with  my 
historical  work  and  study.   But  I  attended  some  of  the  hearings  and 
I  quickly  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  highly  significant,  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  book. 

I  enjoyed  doing  this  study  very  much  and  spent  most  of  the  year 
on  sabbatical  in  Washington.  My  wife  and  I  had  an  apartment  in 
Park  Fairfax,  over  in  Virginia,  and  my  smallish  bedroom  was  turned 
into  a  study  after  I  got  up.   I  had  to  make  the  bed  and  move  it  out 
of  the  way  in  order  to  get  a  chair  and  a  table  [laughter]  set  up  for 
work.  The  slight  discomfort  of  this  arrangement  was  probablv  an 
ideal  situation  for  doing  effective  research  and  writing. 

Nathan:   I  notice  that  book  is  dedicated  to  your  wife,  Polly.   So  she  put  up 
with  this. 

Harris:   [laughter]  Yes,  indeed! 

Nathan:   Was  this  during  the  McCarthy  era? 

Harris:   The  McCarthy  era  became  significant  very  shortly.   This  was  in  the 
year  1949,  I  think. 

Nathan:   That  would  be  a  little  before,  wouldn't  it? 

Harris:  Yes,  that  would  be  a  little  before  the  McCarthy  era. 

Nathan:  Very  interesting.  Was  there  a  notion  of  punishment,  of  McKellar 
reaching  back  to  punish  Olds  for  policies? 
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Harris:   I  think  McKellar  was  reaching  to  have  control  of  all  the  jobs  there. 
Whether  he  was  punishing  anybody  as  much  as  he  was  seeking  control — 
if  he  had  had  his  way  and  the  Senate  had  not  confirmed  Clapp  and 
Olds ,  the  appointments  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would 
doubtless  have  greatly  deteriorated,  and  quickly.   This  was  to 
politicize  an  agency  which  was  noted  for  its  effective  nonpolitical 
activities;  it  would  have  made  them  highly  political. 

That  was  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  grew  in  a  way  from 
my  earlier  experience  in  Washington;  at  least,  it  greatly  benefitted 
by  it. 

Nathan:   Well,  I  suspect  too  that  your  earlier  experience  helped  you  recognize 
the  significance  of  this  particular  case. 

Now,  let's  see.   When  you  were  on  sabbatical  then,  that  was  a 
sabbatical  leave  from  your  U.C.  Berkeley  post? 

Harris:   Yes. 

Let  me  add  a  little  to  what  I  have  said  about  my  book.   Of  the 
reviews  of  my  book,  the  one  that  I  liked  best  was  by  a  Canadian 
scholar  who  wrote  a  review  in  which  he  closed  his  comments  by  saying 
that  "in  the  many  uncertainties  about  what  the  future  of  senatorial 
confirmation  will  be,  about  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  and  that 
is  that  if  Professor  Harris  is  ever  nominated  for  a  position  which 
requires  senatorial  confirmation,  he  will  not  be  confirmed." 
[laughter]   Imagine  my  pleasure  from  reading  this — "amusement"  is  a 
better  word — and  later  to  be  the  subject  of  very  great  praise  by 
individual  members  of  the  Senate.   In  another  case,  a  Senator  from 
Oregon — let  me  see.   [pauses  to  think  of  Senator's  name] 

Wayne  Morse? 

No.   Wayne  Morse  is  a  part  of  the  story.   But  Neuberger — 

Oh,  yes.   Richard  Neuberger? 

Richard  Neuberger,  in  arguing  that  the  appointment  of  a  woman,  a 
prominent  politician  from  one  of  the  Dakotas,  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  was  justified  on  the  basis  of  my  study  of 
the  post  office  and  postal  appointments  earlier,  a  point  of  view  which 
I  could  never  discover,  he  had  as  his  basis  only  the  part  in  my  book, 
[chuckles]   In  any  event,  he  sang  my  praises,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  be  so  honored  by  the  Senate.   Senator  Morse  followed  Senator 
Neuberger,  stating  that  he  knew  me  well  and,  in  fact,  had  given  me  all 
of  my  material  for  the  book  on  senatorial  confirmation. 


Nathan: 
Harris: 
Nathan: 
Harris : 


Nathan:   That's  lovely. 
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Some  Publications  and  Publishers 


Harris:   I've  written  a  number  of  other  studies.   This  is  one  of  the  larger, 
more  complete  ones,  and  the  one  that  I  got  the  most  fun  out  of,  and 
it  is,  I  think,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  book  that  I've 
ever  pub 1 ished . 

Nathan:  Yes,  that's  interesting.   U.C.  Press,  I  see,  did  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  then  there  was  one  called  California  Politics 
that  Stanford  published. 

Harris:  Yes. 

Nathan:  Did  they  approach  you  for  this  manuscript? 

Harris:  No.  There  was  an  organization  in  New  York  interested  in  studies  of 
the  political  systems  of  the  various  states.   I  think  the  one  that  I 
did,  being  commissioned  by  them  and  paid  by  them  for  the  preparation 
of  it,  of  Politics  in  California — the  first  edition  of  that  was  made 
for  this  purpose.   It  was  mailed  to  a  number  of  prominent  politicians, 
public  officeholders  in  California,  and  I  remember  with  great 
pleasure  the  letter  which  I  had  from  Governor  Earl  Warren,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  also  one  from  Richard  Nixon,  both 
of  whom  praised  the  study. 

It  was  not  a  very  learned  study,  actually  a  sort  of  semi-popular 
account  of  the  personalities  and  the  trends  in  politics  in  the  state, 
and  was  widely  read  by  members  of  the  legislature  and  other  political 
personalities,  and  went  through  several  editions  before  it  was 
discontinued.   It  was  published  prior  to  many  later  studies  of  politics 
in  California  that  were  written  by  other  persons,  more  detailed  and 
more  definite  than  mine.   My  book  on  California  Politics  was  designed 
as  the  kind  of  textbook  that  would  be  used  in  university  and  college 
classes  on  the  government  of  California. 

Nathan:  Yes,  I  see.  Now,  The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  was  intended 
differently. 

Harris:   Yes.   It  was  intended  for  a  political  analysis  of  this  institution 
and  how  it  worked  out,  and  it  was  an  important  thing  because  it  so 
greatly  affected  the  character  of  administration  and  the  identity  of 
persons  appointed.   Before  that  time,  it  was  not  widely  recognized,  I 
guess,  that  judicial  appointments,  which  nominally  were  made  by  the 
president,  were  actually  made  by  the  senators  from  the  state  if  they 
were  of  the  same  party  as  the  president.   This  has  corrupted  our 
judicial  system,  but  also  our  administrative  system  in  the  federal 
government . 
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Nathan:   Are  there  any  of  your  other  books  that  you  regard  in  the  same  way 
as  The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  in  which  you  focus  on  a 
major  turning  point  or  a  crucial  question  in  governmental  activities? 

Harris:   Well,  a  parallel  book  would  be  the  more  recent  one  on  Congressional 
Control  of  Administration  if  that's  the  exact  title. 

Nathan:   Well,  there's  one  published  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  Congressional 
Control  of  Administration,  1964. 

Harris:   Yes.   That  was  intended  to  be  a  more  significant  study  than  the  one 
on  The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  but  in  actual  fact  it  did 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  earlier  work.   The  earlier 
work  on  The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  dealt  both  historically 
and  currently  with  one  of  the  most  important  facets  or  parts  of 
presidential-congressional  relations.   I  struggled  with  the  other 
book  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  it  was  written  to  be  a 
comparative  study  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.   It  was  first  written  with 
that  in  view. 

The  committee  that  reviewed  it  for  Brookings  Institution 
recommended  that  it  be  published  in  the  form  of  two  studies  instead 
of  one,  and  it  was  divided,  and  the  one  that  was  published  dealt 
with  Congress.   The  money  ran  out  for  the  publication,  and  hence 
for  this  reason,  one  of  the  reasons,  the  comparative  study  of  the 
same  subject  in  Great  Britain  was  never  printed.   Time  went  by  in 
the  meantime,  and  consequently  .1  still  have  a  copy  and  have  no 
intention  of  trying  to  bring  it  up  to  date  today.   It  was  up  to  date 
and  significant  if  it  had  been  published  in  about  1960  when  I 
completed  the  manuscript,  but  it  was  not  published  and  now  would  have 
to  be  redone  completely. 

Those  are  the  two  more'Significant  studies  that  I  made.   Most  of 
the  others  are  texts  or  brief  accounts .   I  have  a  text  on  Congress 
which  has  been  used  widely. 

Nathan:  Is  this  The  President  and  Congress? 

Harris :  No . 

Nathan :  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process? 

Harris:  That's  it.   This  was  a  text  for  college  classes. 

Nathan:  You're  very  casual  about  your  writings.  When  I  began  to  put  together 
something  from  your  vita,  the  list  seemed  extremely  impressive.   You 
were  writing  steadily  all  through  the  years  and  publishing.  Later 
I  want  to  go  over  them  with  you  to  be  sure  that  I  have  all  or  as 
many  as  you  can  recollect. 
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Harris:  Well,  thank  you.  We've  discussed  the  more  important  ones. 

Nathan:   The  journal  articles  I  found  also  very  fascinating,  and  a  good  deal 
of  your  voter  registration,  proportional  representation  studies, 
model  election  administration  system,  I  traced  back  to  the  corruption 
in  Chicago. 

This  conversation  does  mention  your  relationship  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  while  you  were,  of  course,  on  the  Cal  faculty. 
What  was  the  relationship  with  Brookings? 

Harris:  Well,  I  had  two  different  relationships.   The  earlier  one  led  to  the 
publication  by  Brookings  of  my  study  of  registration  of  voters — that 
was  my  doctoral  dissertation — enriched  by  a  field  study  that  included 
most  of  the  states  in  the  country,  and  a  similar  study  of  the 
administration  of  elections.   Both  of  these  were  studies  which  I 
made  and  Brookings  published  because  I  was  looking  for  a  publisher 
and  they  finally  agreed  to  publish,  which  saved  me  paying  the  cost 
out  of  my  own  pocket . 

However,  the  two  early  studies  of  registration  and  election 
administration  are  still  the  more  definitive  studies  of  this 
particular  activity,  and  they  are  detailed  studies  rather  than  a  study 
of  a  great  national  problem.   In  a  sense,  the  studies  of  election 
and  registration  are  important,  but  my  studies  were  not  a  significant 
finding  about  one  of  the  great  issues  of  society.   It  was  rather  a 
study  of  organization  and  administration  of  these  two  activities. 

The  one  on  registration  of  voters  led  eventually  to  a  change  in 
the  system,  the  adoption  of  permanent  registration  of  voters,  as  it 
was  called,  throughout  the  country.   In  fact,  today  I  doubt  that 
you  would  find  any  state  which  still  uses  an  annual  or  a  biennial 
or  even  a  quadrennial  system  of  registration. 


Conference  on  Streamlining  Legislatures 


Harris:   I've  digressed  from  my  general  statement — that  I  was  a  believer  in 
active  participation  in  government  by  political  scientists,  because 
this  would  give  them  a  background  which  they  can't  get  from  books. 
Throughout  my  academic  career,  I  was  almost  always  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  activity  of  this  kind. 

While  I  was  at  the  University  of  California,  I  ran  a  couple  of 
conferences  that  Peter  Odegard,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department,  asked  me  to  do  and  secured  the  money  for.   One 
was  dealing  with  the  legislature  and  we  gave  it  a  popularized  title 
of  "Streamlining  Legislatures." 
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Nathan: 
Harris: 


Nathan : 
Harris: 


Nathan : 
Harris: 


Nathan: 
Harris: 
Nathan: 
Harris: 


"Streamlining  State  Legislatures,"  was  that  it? 

That  was  the  title  of  the  book  that  was  published  on  it  after  it  was 
over. 

During  that  conference,  we  had  representatives  of  not  only 
political  science  departments  from  throughout  the  state,  but  also  of 
the  press  and  the  lobbyists,  as  well  as  prominent  members  of  the 
legislature  itself. 

Fascinating! 

Early  in  the  game,  I  talked  to  Mary  Ellen  Leary,  who  I  frequently  had 
to  come  and  address  my  classes,  particularly  when  I  took  a  class  to 
Sacramento .   She  was  the  Sacramento  representative  assigned  to  one 
of  the  major  papers  in  San  Francisco. 

Was  it  the  San  Francisco  News  at  the  time? 
I  think  so . 

She  asked  me,  "Joe,  what  do  you  want  to  accomplish  by  this 
conference?"   I  said  to  her,  "Well,  frankly,  what  we  are  driving  at 
is  to  create  a  staff  for  the  committees  of  the  legislature,  a  staff 
drawn  from  the  university  graduate  students  in  political  science  and 
also  law  and  history  and  economics,  to  serve  for  a  year  as  a 
professional  staff."  This  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations,  actually. 

After  the  conference  was  over,  Odegard  and  I  had  a  luncheon  with 
two  of  the  leaders  of  the  State  Assembly. 

Do  you  remember  who  they  were? 

Yes.   "Abe"  Lincoln,  was  was  the  Speaker  at  that  time — 

That  was  Luther  Lincoln,  wasn't  it?  Luther  "Abe"  Lincoln? 

Luther,  yes.   [laughter]   And  Tom  [Thomas]  Caldecott.   In  a  long 
luncheon,  we  talked  this  over  and  they  laid  down  what  they  would 
approve  and  go  for.   So  we  took  what  they  agreed  to  and  proceeded 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  have  it  adopted  by  the  legislature 
and  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  universities  in  the  state 
that  had  the  largest  number  of  graduate  students. 

About  this  time,  I  was  assigned  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Bologna  to  be  in  charge  of  a  project  there  dealing  with  public 
administration.   I  had  assumed,  by  the  time  I  got  back,  after  spend 
ing  a  year — 


Nathan:   That  was  '56,  wasn't  it,  when  you  went  there? 
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Assembly  Interns  in  Sacramento 

Harris:  Yes,  it  was  in  '56.   I  had  assumed  that  by  the  time  I  got  back,  it 
would  already  be  set  up  and  going,  but,  sure  enough,  by  the  time  I 
got  back,  it  hadn't  been  set  up  and  it  wasn't  going  at  all. 
[chuckles]   So  I  had  the  task,  which  I  pleasantly,  happily  assumed, 
of  getting  the  legislative  internship  on  the  way  here  in  the  State 
of  California. 

We  patterned  it  largely  after  the  national  internship  program 
that  the  Political  Science  Department  operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Congress.   I  thought  we  were  doing  a  better  job  than  the 
Congress,  because  the  national  interns  had  little  to  do  because 
Congress  already  had  a  very  full  staff  and  gave  them  (the  interns) 
only  minor  assignments.  One  of  my  students  there  wrote  his  doctoral 
dissertation  while  he  was  on  an  internship  there. 

Nathan:   During  his  national  internship,  he  wrote  it? 

Harris :  Yes . 

Nathan:  That's  very  revealing. 

Harris:  Another  person  whom  I  aided  in  placing  on  the  staff  of  Congress, 

in  a  House  committee,  found  that  she  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do; 
they  gave  her  no  assignment.   So  she  had  to  hunt  up  an  assignment 
for  herself  and  worked  as  a  self-starter  for  a  year  or  so,  when  she 
left  and  joined  one  of  the  lobbying  groups.   It  was  a  lobbying  group 
for  one  of  the  organizations  that  was  set  up  in  the  field  of  aviation, 
to  be  in  touch  with  Congress.   They  were  forbidden  to  lobby  directly, 
but  this  person  got  the  information  that  they  needed  and  fed  them 
the  information  about  what  was  going  on  in  relation  to  all  things 
relating  to  aviation — within  the  government,  aviation  was  the 
Military  Department — but  also  the  general  legislation  dealing  with 
aviation  privately,  outside  of  government. 

This  state  internship  program,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  activities 
of  mine  which  I  thought  was  quite  significant  and  certainly  very 
pleasant  for  me.   I  am  very  proud  of  the  operation  of  it.  We  worked 
very  harmoniously  with  the  Assembly  committee,  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  managed  this  program. 

One  of  the  early  interns  is  now  Chief  Justice  [of  the 
California  Supreme  Court],  Rose  Bird.   I  think  she  was  in  the 
second  class.   At  any  event,  I  was  delighted  when  she  was  appointed 
as  Chief  Justice,  although  if  I  had  been  advising  Governor  [Jerry] 
Brown,  I  probably  would  have  advised  against  it,  because  I  knew 
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Harris:   enough,  and  Governor  Brown  should  have  known  enough,  to  know  that 

there  would  be  a  large  outcry  against  Rose  Bird  as  being  too  radical, 
though  I  didn't  regard  her  so. 

When  she  delivered  her  acceptance  address,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  that  in  it  she  had  stated  the  persons  who  had  been  most 
significant  in  her  life.   The  first  was  her  mother  and  then  her  first- 
grade  teacher;  and  in  University  personnel,  Joe  Harris  and  the 
professor  of  law — [pauses  to  think  of  name] 

Nathan:   Frank  Newman? 

Harris:   Frank  Newman.   He  and  I  were  the  two  people  mentioned.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  never  had  Rose  in  a  class,  but  she  was  in  the  seminar 
group  which  I  participated  in.   I  felt  very  happy  about  that. 

Well,  that's  one  of  the  things  that  illustrates  what  my 
activities  were  during  the  years. 

Nathan:   Could  I  ask  you  one  more  question? 
Harris:   Yes. 

Nathan:   It's  such  an  interesting  program.  Was  there  any  training  given  to 
the  student  interns  before  they  went? 

Harris:   There  was  a  course  before  they  were  assigned,  a  short  course.   It 
had  a  number  of  prominent  legislators  and  one  or  two  University 
personnel  who  gave  them  some  practical  advice  on  how  to  get  along, 
not  so  much  instruction  on  the  research  techniques  that  they  would 
be  aware  of  and  so  on.  That  was  a  short-term  course. 

We  continued  throughout  the  year  with  a  seminar  which  I  did 
not  direct,  but  I  was  a  participant  in  it  from  time  to  time.   The 
seminar  was  run  by  the  person  who  was  in  charge  of  the  program.   We 
had  a  faculty  member  usually,  not  always,  but  a  junior  faculty 
member  who  was  assigned  as  the  person  to  visit  Sacramento  frequently, 
every  week,  to  find  out  how  things  were  going,  what  criticism 
might  have  arisen,  and  also  to  counsel  with  them  in  connection  with 
their  own  studies.   Gene  [Eugene  C.]  Lee  was  the  first  person  in 
charge  of  this  seminar  and  an  inter-person  between  the  legislative 
committees  and  the  interns. 

We  had  a  few  problems,  especially  at  the  beginning.   One  of  the 
things  that  bothered  the  legislators  was,  what  would  happen  if  an 
intern  didn't  get  along  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee?  Would  we 
take  the  intern  off  their  hands  so  that  they  wouldn't  be  bothered 
with  it?   I  remember  talking  to  Assemblyman  Miller  from  Los  Angeles, 
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Harris:  who  is  now  Judge  Miller  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  bench  for  a  long 
time.   I  assured  him  that  we  would  definitely  take  charge  of  the 
situation.  We  expected  the  interns  to  behave  as  just  their  regular 
employees  would  behave,  perform  the  tasks  given  to  them  by  their 
committee  chairmen. 

Although  this  promise  was  made,  we  never  had  to  take  care  of 
anything.  Miller,  having  assurance  that  the  University  would  back 
him  up  in  any  action  that  he  might  take  to  smooth  over  some 
situation,  took  care  of  all  the  problems.   I  remember  there  was  one 
intern  who  didn't  get  along  with  her  chairman;  it  was  a  girl.  Miller 
took  her  into  his  own  office  and  gave  her  jobs  there,  so  it  worked 
out  quite  well. 

So  if  I  were  to  name  one  of  the  activities  which  I  engaged  in, 
I  would  have  to  put  this  program  as  being  certainly  among  the  most 
significant  ones.   I  was  very  happy  when  the  Ford  Foundation  asked 
me  if  I  would  visit  a  number  of  states  and  tell  them  about  the  plan 
here,  and  I  assured  them  I  would  be  delighted  to  and  I  felt  confident 
I  could  get  their  cooperation  if  it  meant  getting  a  subsidy  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.   [laughter]  And  so  it  did.   Every  place  I  went 
to  followed  with  a  similar  program,  but  nowhere  to  the  extent  here. 
In  most  states,  it's  a  matter  of  two  or  three  interns. 

Nathan:   How  many  here? 

Harris:  Ten  to  twelve  here,  usually. 

Nathan:   And  is  it  continuing  today? 

Harris:   Oh,  yes.  After  the  Ford  Foundation  ceased,  and  they  spent  all  the 

money,  the  Assembly  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  on  at  the  same  level, 
but  the  Senate  never  has. 

Nathan:   Interesting! 

Harris:   The  Senate  is  not  interested  in  taking  aides  that  somebody  else  found 
for  them.  They  wanted  money  to  hire  the  aides  directly,  which  they 
have  done,  and  probably  individual  politics  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  plays  a  much  larger  role,  certainly,  than  in  the  Assembly. 

Nathan:   How  do  you  account  for,  let's  say,  the  success  in  California? 

Obviously,  the  legislature  does  have  its  own  research  staff,  as 
Congress  does,  yet  Congress  could  never  find  a  job  for  interns,  but 
the  California  Assembly  could.  What's  the  difference? 

Harris:  Well,  Congress,  until  relatively  recent  times,  was  very  parsimonious 
in  hiring  its  own  staff.   Since  the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act 
passed  in  1946  they  now  have  so  many  people,  they  don't  know  what  to 
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Harris:   do  with  all  of  them  [chuckles],  and  I  think  it's  something  of  a 
disgrace  to  have  such  a  surplus  of  staff.   That's  another  story. 
While  we  copied  it,  I  think  we  had  real  work  for  our  interns,  which 
wasn't  often  the  case  of  a  legislative  intern  in  Congress.  And  we 
had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Speakers  all  the  way  along. 

Nathan:   That's  interesting,  yes. 

Harris:   And  the  Speaker  had  something  to  say  about  the  program. 

Of  course,  many  of  our  interns — I  say  "many"  of  them — the  number 
who  went  into  legislative  staff  work  is  considerable.  A  half  or  a 
third  of  the  persons  who  held  the  internships  went  on.   The  Clerk  of 
the  Assembly  is  one  of  our  interns,  James  D.  Driscoll.   Most  of  the 
chief  research  assistants  of  members  of  the  legislature  came  from 
the  internship  staff.   So  I'm  very  proud  of  what  we  did  in  that 
connection.   I  think  that's  probably  enough  on  this  particular 
point. 

Nathan:   Fine.   Shall  we  move  on  to  the  Votomatic? 
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XIII  THE  VOTOMATIC:   EVOLUTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Harris:   This  is  an  idea  which  I  had  in  the  1930s  (having  at  that  time  had  a 
temporary  connection  with  one  of  the  voting  manufacturers) ,  namely 
that  the  voting  system  should  record  the  votes  in  the  precinct, 
but  only  record  them  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  card,  later  to  be 
counted  by  computer.   The  computers  didn't  come  on  the  market  until 
twenty  years  after  I  [laughter]  got  a  patent  on  this  idea.   It  was 
strictly  a  case  of  an  older  person  carrying  out  his  dream  or  his 
idea  as  a  young  man. 


Recording  Votes  in  the  Precinct 


Nathan:   Quite  fascinating.  Why  did  you  believe  that  the  recording  but  not 
the  counting  should  be  done  at  the  precinct? 

Harris:  Well,  the  reason  that  the  voting  machine,  as  it  was  known — was  a 

huge  device,  cost  $1,200  to  $1,500  at  that  time,  nearly  double  that 
today,  with  over  a  thousand  parts.   It  could  only  be  used  for  this 
task  of  elections  and  counting  the  votes.   Each  voting  machine  had 
upwards  of       a  thousand  individual  counting  registers.   It  had 
to  be  stored  in  a  special  storage  facility  with  reinforced  concrete 
floors  and  so  on,  and  the  cost  was  very  high,  and  the  product,  the 
result,  could  be  criticized  very  severely. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  mechanical  voting  machines  was  to 
take  over  the  counting  job,  formerly  conducted  by  the  precinct 
election  officers,  whom  I  had  discovered,  to  my  disapproval,  were  not 
only  highly  political  in  corrupt  cities  and  areas,  but  also  inefficient. 
Many  elections  were  stolen  by  these  corrupt  election  officers  that 
prevailed  in  a  great  many  larger  cities — so  the  application  of 
computer  counting  moved  the  counting  of  the  ballots  from  the  precinct 
to  the  location  of  the  computer,  and  could  there  be  watched  much 
more  closely,  as  well  as  counted  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  has  been  attacked  by  vendors  of  the  other  machines  because  the 
other  machines  involve  a  much  larger  investment,  but  it  has  spread 
now  until  it's  used  practically  throughout  the  country. 
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Useful  Suggestions 


Harris:   That  early  experience  is  why  I  happened  to  get  into  the  problem  of 

computer  counting  of  election  ballots  about  the  time  that  I  retired. 
The  punch-card  voting  system,  which  I  named  the  Votomatic,  was  due 
almost  wholly  to  suggestions  of  a  former  student  and  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  election  officers.   One  of  my  former  students  with 
Remington-Rand  Univac  asked  me  if  I'd  ever  considered  the  possibility 
of  a  device  or  instrument  which  would  enable  the  voter  to  record  his 
choices  on  a  punch  card,  a  standard  punch  card.   I  saw  this  machine, 
which  was  on  display  in  San  Francisco  later,  when  the  student  I 
mentioned  called  me  and  asked  me  to  come  over  and  see  it .   I  was 
quite  favorably  impressed  with  many  features  of  it. 

I  had  occasion  later  to  see  the  chief  election  officer  of 
Alameda  County;  I  mean,  the  man  who,  under  the  county  clerk,  runs 
the  office.   He  commented  about  a  hand-punch  device  that  IBM  had 
put  on  the  market ,  which  you  would  hold  in  your  hand  and ,  with  some 
thing  that  looked  like  a  pencil,  punch  out  pre-perf orated  rectangles 
in  the  card  to  record  votes .   So  I  proceeded  to  get  one  of  these  and 
then  to  try  to  think  how  a  voting  device  could  be  set  up  using  that 
principle  to  enable  the  voter  to  record  his  votes. 

Well,  there  are  many  requirements  in  a  voting  device,  which  I 
will  not  try  to  outline  here .   The  device  that  we  used  was  filled  with 
suggestions  that  I  got  from  the  election  officers  themselves  when 
they  saw  it.   One  election  officer  suggested  that  the  template, 
which  had  a  list  which  showed  the  voter  where  to  punch  for  a  certain 
candidate  or  for  a  proposition,  should  be  widened  and  made  in  a 
cone,  so  that  the  voter  would  have  a  large  part  at  the  top  and  then 
that  would  direct  him  down  to  the  proper  place. 

Nathan:   The  place  for  the  stylus  to  go  in? 

Harris:   Yes.   We  adopted  that.   There  were  a  lot  of  things  involved  just  in 
this  one  operation. 

Ben  Hite,  the  famous  chief  election  officer  in  Los  Angeles  for 
many  years,  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  ballot  assembly  that 
could  be  put  on  the  machine  and  taken  off.   In  other  words,  when  the 
ballot  form  was  placed  on  an  assembly,  it  could  be  put  on  or  taken 
off.  This  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  important  feature  of  the  Voto 
matic  system. 
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Problems  of  Marketing 


Harris : 


Nathan: 


Harris: 


During  the  period  when  I  was  developing  this  with  the  assistance 
of  engineers  and  data  processing  personnel,  Professor  William  S. 
Rouverol  of  our  School  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of  California 
did  the  design  work  on  the  original  model,  but  it  was  a  design  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  which  I  had  about  it . 

After  I  retired,  I  spent  the  next  few  years  first  to  create  an 
organization  to  put  this  on  the  market,  because  we  couldn't  find  any 
computer  company  that  was  interested  in  doing  so.   It  was  regarded 
as  very  much  of  a  gamble  at  the  early  time,  so  the  only  way  to 
market  it  was  to  form  a  company  and  manufacture  it  and  sell  it  and 
persuade  election  officials  and  state  legislatures  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  and  to  try  it  out.   This,  of  course,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  my  life,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
satisfaction  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  reward.   For 
four  or  five  years  I  spent  as  strenuous  a  period  of  my  life  as  any 
other  time  and  received  the  satisfactions  of  it. 

It  looks  very  simple  and  that's  one  of  the  great  merits  of  it. 
When  I  was  able  to  get  it  on  the  market,  I  assumed  that  it  probably 
would  be  outmoded  after  a  few  years,  that  other  people  would  compete 
with  it.   I  have  some  satisfaction  to  say  that  that  has  never 
occurred  yet.   The  life  of  the  patent  ends  next  year. 

So  you  were  saying,  after  these  years  of  extraordinary  effort  and 
achievement,  then  you  determined  you  were  going  to  sell  your  interest 
in  the  invention,  or  your  interest  in  the  company? 

Yes .  In  order  to  have  the  system  or  the  idea  tested,  it  became 
necessary  not  only  to  have  a  patent  drawn  to  protect  me  in  my 
conversations  with  IBM  and  other  computer  companies,  but  it  was 
also  necessary  to  form  a  company,  to  manufacture  it,  to  get  the 
necessary  legislation,  and  to  persuade  some  election  officials 
to  give  it  a  trial. 


Tryouts  in  Oregon,  Georgia >  California 


Harris:   This  was  an  exciting  period.   It  was  not  a  period  in  which  all  went 
beautifully.  We  had  our  problems.'  One  of  the  problems  was  to  sell 
it  to  the  chief  election  officers  in  different  states,  and  we  were 
fortunate  in  finding  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Oregon,  who  was 
interested  in  a  computer  counting  system.   I  got  in  touch  with  him, 
having  been  advised  by  Remington-Rand  Univac  of  his  interest. 
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Harris:   The  state  of  Oregon  was  with  us.   The  Secretary  of  State  had  made  a 
nationwide  survey  of  voting  machines,  because  Oregon  at  that  time, 
the  1960s,  had  no  voting  machines  in  use,  I  believe,  at  all.   Having 
a  very  long  ballot,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  ballot  that  could 
have  worked  well  with  older  types  of  mechanical  counting  machines. 
When  legislation  was  passed  in  Oregon  authorizing  its  use,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Howell  Appling,  Jr.,  conducted  a  mock  election 
or  a  sample  election  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair.   This  went  off  very 
well,  indeed. 

Nathan:   When  these  trials  would  take  place,  would  you  or  one  of  your 
colleagues  go  up  to  watch? 

Harris:  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Remember,  they  were  using,  really,  prototypes.  We 
had  only  manufactured  three  and  that  cost  quite  a  bit.   We  had 
three  available  for  use  and  actually  used,  I  guess,  two  of  them.   The 
public  did  not  know  the  additional  work  that  was  done  on  the  voting 
devices  every  night;  that  was  my  job.   I  think  I  mentioned  this  to 
you  once  before.   Eugene  Jurs  sent  up  additional  parts  as  we  needed 
them. 

When  I  went  to  Salem  to  show  it  to  the  committees  of  the  state 
legislature,  the  Secretary  of  State  went  with  me  when  I  testified 
and  showed  it  to  the  Election  Committee.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
also  showed  it  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  was  having  a  morning 
brunch  or  snack  with  some  members  of  his  staff.   The  governor  of  the 
state  then  was  Mark  0.  Hatfield. 

Nathan:   You  came  in  to  demonstrate  while  they  were — 

Harris:   While  they  were  not  lunching,  but  having  a  morning  coffee  break. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  Oregon  had  earlier  recommended  to  the 
legislature  that  the  problem  of  the  new  election  system  should  be 
delayed,  any  solution  of  it,  until  someone  came  out  with  a  practical 
computerized  system  in  which  the  voter  could  register  his  votes  on  a 
standard  computer  card  and  computers  could  be  programmed  to  count  and 
to  meet  all  of  the  requirements .   The  Secretary  of  State  secured  an 
appropriation  to  try  it  out. 

Nathan:   So  Oregon  was  the  first  state  to  try  it? 

Harris:  The  first  one  to  make  an  unofficial  trial  at  the  state  fair.   So  at 
the  fair,  where  five  thousand  people  voted  on  it  and  recorded  what 
they  thought  of  it — 

Nathan:  Were  you  up  there  for  the  trial? 
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Harris:  Oh,  yes,  I  was  there.   Every  night  I  would  call  down  to  my  assistant, 
Gene  Jurs,  who  was  the  vice-president,  and  ask  him  to  send  me 
additional  interior  parts  of  the  machine  which  wore  out  that  day 
and  we  had  to  get  a  new  copy  on  the  following  day. 

Nathan:  Was  the  computer  wearing  out? 
Harris:   No,  no. 
Nathan:   The  Votomatic? 

Harris:   The  unit,  yes.   Styli  were  being  broken  [laughter]  and  nearly  every 
thing  went  wrong.  The  casual  visitor  might  have  thought  that  it  was 
a  perfect  success.  But  I  can  assure  you  [chuckles]  the  success  of  it 
relied  upon  my  working  over  the  prototypes,  which  I  took  every 
evening  to  correct  this,  that,  and  the  other. 

Nathan:   So  you  learned  something  of  prevention? 

Harris:  Yes,  we  found  out  from  this  where  the  weaknesses  were. 

Oregon  became  interested  in  it  and  was  one  of  the  states  that 
first  tried  it  out  officially  after  having  this  unofficial  trial. 
The  chief  election  officer  of  the  state  was  very  helpful,  as  well  as 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  office  he  was. 

Then  we  happily  introduced  it  in  two  counties  in  California. 
One  was  Monterey  County  and  the  county  clerk,  Mr.  McMiniman,  and  the 
other  was  the  county  where  Stockton  is  the  county  seat.   San  Joaquin 
County? 

Nathan:   Yes. 

Harris:   The  chief  election  officer  of  that  county  was  quite  impressed  with 
it  and  he  agreed  to  try  it  out,  to  be  the  guinea  pig  for  it.   It 
took  a  lot  of  courage  for  a  county  officer  to  adopt  an  entirely  new 
system.  We  put  them  out  on  trial  and  charged  them  $25  for  the  rental 
of  one  of  the  models,  which  they  could  apply  to  the  original  price 
if  they  later  bought  it. 

So  we  showed  it  to  the  chief  election  officers  in  California, 
where  there  was  a  more  pressing  problem  of  counting  the  ballots,  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  California,  the  largest  state,  was 
already  reaching  the  point  where  the  number  of  voters  in  the  state 
was  then  over  five  million.   Counting  the  ballots,  the  long  California 
ballots,  was  a  task  which  took  a  team  of  usually  eight  or  twelve 
persons,  being  supplemented  during  the  counting  period  with  people 
who  worked  during  the  day.   Eight  people  would  work  from  the  closing 
hour,  which  then  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  after  midnight, 
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Harris:   to  two  or  three  o'clock  the  following  morning,  to  count  the  small 

number  of  ballots  per  precinct.   Only  two  hundred  voters  per  precinct 
was  then  the  rule,  and  perhaps  there  would  be  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  votes  cast,  and  it  took  eight  people  six  hours  to  count 
them. 

Nathan:   In  each  precinct? 

Harris:   In  each  precinct,  yes,  and  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  recruit  people 
to  do  this  job,  because  of  the  long  time  required  at  night.   A 
computer,  on  the  other  hand — if  you  could  record  the  votes  on  a 
computer  card,  a  computer  would  count  two  hundred  ballots  in  fifteen 
seconds  and  print  off  the  entire  vote,  not  only  for  all  of  the 
candidates  for  office  but  also  propositions  submitted  to  the  voters . 
It  would  count  all  of  these  long  ballots,  two  hundred  of  them  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  in  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.   However,  I  must 
say  at  this  point  that  computers  never  worked  that  fast.   There  were 
always  stops  down  and  it  actually  required  a  much  longer  period  of 
time.   They  didn't  operate  this  fast.   Furthermore,  they  didn't  get 
the  ballots  in  from  the  precincts  usually  until  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  therefore  it  would  be  after  midnight  before  returns 
began  to  come  in  from  most  precincts.   So  people  who  had  thought 
about  how  all  this  speed  would  be  achieved  by  computer  failed  to 
take  into  account  that  computers  don't  actually  count  that  fast,  and 
the  card  ballots  took  hours  to  be  delivered  to  the  counting  center 
because  there  were  forms  to  be  made  out  and  other  things  to  be  done. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  there  were  always  delays  by  the 
precinct  election  offices. 

Nathan:   What  computer  system  did  you  finally  use? 

Harris:   They  could  use  any,  almost  any.   IBM  cooperated  with  us  a  great  deal 
and  printed  the  special  cards  that  had  to  be  prepared  for  them. 
Most  of  them  were  using  the  earlier  models  of  IBM  computers,  but  there 
were  other  computers  that  were  used  to  a  certain  extent.   Almost  any 
computer  could  count  the  ballots . 

After  IBM  sold  the  machines  and  carried  the  system  for  it,  IBM 
left  the  market  partly  because  of  some  criticisms  of  the  system  which 
were  raised  in  some  places.   Atlanta,  Georgia  was  one  of  the  first 
users  of  the  system,  and  the  neighboring  county  of  De  Kalb,  Georgia, 
but  there  were  criticisms  there,  usually  by  candidates  who  attributed 
their  defeat  to  the  machine.   [laughter]   This  is  to  be  expected. 
All  candidates  believe  that  they  are  going  to  win,  and  if  a  new 
system  is  tried  out,  they  will  explain  their  failure  to  be  elected 
by  saying  it  was  because  the  machine  failed  to  function  properly. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  early  period. 
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Harris:   The  first  primary  elections  that  were  held  did  have  problems  in 
Georgia,  the  central  problem  being  the  amount  of  time  that  was 
required.   It  was  not  until  the  next  day  in  the  early  morning  that 
the  De  Kalb  County  count  was  complete.   In  Atlanta,  where  the  system 
was  used  by  a  computer  center,  and  with  trained  personnel,  the  count 
was  finished  by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 


Off  and  On  with  IBM 


Harris:   In  the  autumn,  in  the  general  election  of  1964,  the  system  was  used 
on  a  trial  basis  in  Oregon,  in  Georgia,  and  in  California.   I  am 
happy  to  report  that  this  election  went  off  very  well,  indeed,  and 
this  was  the  time  when  IBM  came  into  the  field  and  wanted  to  buy  the 
system  from  us,  and  after  negotiation  it  was  sold  to  IBM.   This  was, 
I  thought,  desirable  because  IBM  had  a  staff  that  could  be  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  problem  or  activity  without  having  to  recruit  a  new 
large  staff  throughout  the  country. 

We  raised  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  first  effort, 
but  by  the  time  we  had  conducted  the  elections  in  '64,  we  had 
practically  used  up  the  original  funds.  All  the  cities  and  counties 
that  used  it  in  '64  bought  it,  so  that  would  have  supplemented.  We 
would  have  been  in  good  financial  shape  had  we  stayed  in  the  field  and 
utilized  their  fine  sales  in  Atlanta  and  De  Kalb  County  and  in 
Monterey  and  San  Joaquin  counties  here  and  also  in  Oregon.   But  we 
didn't  have  the  organization,  and  we  didn't  know,  when  we  had  to  make 
the  decision,  how  many  of  these  counties  would  buy.  When  they  learned 
that  IBM  was  going  to  manufacture  it  and  put  it  on  the  market,  this  was 
a  factor  that  caused  them  to  close  the  deal  and  give  us  a  purchase 
order  for  them,  which  helped  us  a  great  deal  and  started  off  IBM  with 
fairly  good  sales  at  the  time  they  bought  it. 

IBM,  however,  after  several  years,  abandoned  the  system  or 
stopped  producing  it  and  marketing  it  for  several  reasons.   One  is 
that  there  x^ere  some  elections  in  which  the  system  was  criticized, 
principally  because  of  delays  in  the  count.   IBM  was  very  sensitive, 
indeed,  to  any  criticism  of  any  of  its  equipment,  which  is  under 
standable. 

I  was  a  consultant  to  IBM  for  five  years.  When  objection  was 
raised  and  charges  were  made  and  so  on  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  I  was 
asked  to  go  down  and  work  with  the  people  who  were  investigating  it 
and  making  a  public  report  on  it.   The  criticism  turned  out  to  be  of 
very  little  validity,  if  any  at  all.   It  was  not  surprising  because 
the  chief  election  officer  of  the  county  where  Votomatic  was  in  use 
was  the  salesman  for  the  oldline  voting  machine  company.   [laughter] 


Left  to  right  standing:  Professors  William  S.  Rouverol  and  Joseph  P.  Harris,  Don  A. 
Allen,  Chair  of  the  California  State  Assembly  Committee  on  Elections  and  Reapportionment, 
Eugene  Jurs  (and  unidentified  man)  observe  seated  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  sign  a  bill 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  Votomatic.   (AB  1674,  1963)   The  governor  remarked  that  the 
Votomatic  might  be  the  answer  for  California's  long  ballots. 
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Nathan:   [laughter]   How  wonderful! 

Harris:   It  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  some  trouble  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was. 

When  I  got  there,  they  were  still  calling  it  the  Harris  Voto- 
matic  System,  not  the  IBM  Votomatic  System,  and  IBM  instructed  its 
representatives  to  continue  to  call  it  the  Harris  System. 

Nathan:   Until  it  was  working  well? 

Harris:   Until  it  was  proved  to  have  worked  out  all  right.   As  a 

matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  charges  made  against  it  proved  to  be  false 
and  exaggerated.   Many  persons,  like  those  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  testified  that  they  thought  the  machine  worked  out  all 
right  and  that  wasn't  the  problem;  there  were  other  things  that  were 
the  problems  in  the  situation. 

This  was  a  strenuous  several  years,  and  with  a  new  system  on  my 
hands,  I  did  the  work  with  IBM  to  get  them  started.   But  IBM  did  not 
give  the  system  the  improvement  which  I  had  expected  that  they  would, 
largely  because  of  a  lack  of  effective  leadership  in  the  unit  in 
charge  of  it. 

So  eventually  they  left  the  field  after  two  or  three  years. 
They  sold  about  thirteen  million  dollars  worth  of  the  machines  before 
they  quit,  and  they  were  running  some  very  fine  elections.   At  first, 
despite  my  humble  effort,  the  personnel  were  not  adequately  trained 
to  conduct — or  to  aid  the  local  election  officials  in  conducting — 
elections  with  them. 


Sale  to  a  New  Company 


Harris:   Later,  when  IBM  left  the  system,  the  patent  was  transferred  back  to 
the  shareholders,  and  the  trustees  of  the  shareholders,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  sold  it  shortly  to  a  group  of  IBM  salesmen  and  technicians 
who  formed  a  company  to  put  it  in  the  market,  which  I  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  them  to  do.  They  have  made  a  great  success  out  of  it 
and  sold  it  later  to  an  investment  firm  for  approximately  $10  million. 

Perhaps  the  company  that  I  had  formed  should  have  kept  deliver 
ing  it  and  manufacturing  and  selling  it,  and  it  might  have  been  much 
more  valuable  to  our  original  shareholders  if  that  course  had  been 
followed.   I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  build  the  kind  of  staff 
that  would  be  suited  for  expansion  out  into  a  national  organization. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  too  old  to  head  up  a  large  company  of  that 
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Harris:  kind,  and  I  freely  admitted  it.   I  had  not  recruited  a  young  staff 
to  assist  the  staff  of  other  retired  people,  and  we  simply  did  not 
have  a  suitable  staff.  While  I'm  sure  many  of  the  shareholders 
wanted  to  carry  on,  believing  that  the  big  money  would  come  through 
further  development,  I  did  not  have  any  members  of  the  shareholders 
offering  to  aid  in  financing  [chuckles]  to  the  tune  of  $1  million  or 
more  to  carry  it  on. 

I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  IBM  step  into  the 
picture  and  carry  it  as  one  of  its  products.  The  company  that  was 
formed  consisted  of  IBM  personnel  who  left  IBM  and  formed  this 
company,  and  they  carried  out  the  improvements  which  I  thought  were 
needed  and  which  I  wrote  in  memoranda  to  IBM,  but  IBM  didn't  carry 
out.   I  learned  at  that  time  that  IBM  is  a  wonderful  selling  outfit, 
but  not  always  as  good  as  a  manufacturer.   I  thought  we  were  very 
fortunate  in  getting  IBM  to  take  the  job  at  the  point  where  there 
would  be  the  greatest  amount  of  attack  on  it  from  the  old-line 
voting  machine  companies,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  true.   IBM  was 
not  accustomed  to  having  a  product  attacked  rather  viciously  by  the 
possible  competitors,  but  so  it  was. 

It  was  a  great  experience  both  mentally  and  financially  for  my 
wife  and  me  in  this.  This  was  on  the  market  in  1964,  and  by  1970 
I  was  willing  and  anxious  to  retire  actually  instead  of  continuing  to 
work  on  it.   And  when  invited  by  the  IBM  personnel  who  formed  the 
new  company  to  become  an  officer  of  that,  I,  I  think  wisely,  declined. 
So  after  that  we  sold  out  and  were  paid  for  our  interest  in  it.   I 
still  think  it  was  better  to  make  a  modest  amount  of  money  and  to 
turn  it  over  to  a  new  organization  than  it  was  to  carry  it  on  with  the 
prospect  of  possibly  a  larger  amount. 

What  might  well  have  happened,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  if  we  had 
continued  to  market  the  Votomatic  system,  we  probably  would  have 
gone  bankrupt  and  then  sold  out  with  a  net  loss  instead  of  a  gain. 
This  could  have  been  the  outcome. 

Nathan:  Well,  in  a  sense,  you  had  your  fun  out  of  it. 
Harris:   Yes. 


Nathan: 


Harris: 


You  had  the  creativity  and  you  got  a  fair  return, 
bad  bargain. 


That  isn't  a 


There  was  a  lot  of  creativity  that  was  necessary  after  the  initial 
manufacture  of  the  first  early  model.   The  present  company  that  has 
done  the  things  which  I  had  hoped  I'd  be  able  to  do  with  it — they 
have  developed  specialized  computers,  very  small.   They  have  one  that 
can  be  used  in  the  precinct;  it  is  hand-fed  and  results  in  a  tape. 
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Harris:  The  tape  can  be  transmitted  over  telephone  wires  to  the  big  computer, 
and  in  that  way  it's  much  more  attractive  to  the  chief  election 
officers.   So  that's  the  last  major  achievement. 

Nathan:   A  fascinating  story.   Were  there  other  competitive  ventures  that 

attempted  to  do  some  of  the  same  sorts  of  things  the  Votomatic  did? 

Harris:   Yes,  there  have  been  other  types.   One  company,  for  example — Diamond 
Match  Company  brought  this  out — used  a  card  on  which  the  names  of  the 
candidates  and  the  propositions  were  printed,  on  both  sides  of  the 
card.   In  places  where  there  are  large  election  ballots,  four  or  five 
cards  may  be  required,  and  this  is  too  much  for  the  voter  to  be 
expected  to  do,  to  take  into  the  booth  several  cards,  to  vote  on 
each  side  of  the  card.   It  required  too  much  of  the  voter,  and  it 
was  more  expensive  than  ours  in  actual  operation.   There  have  been  a 
number  of  places — I  don't  know  how  many — which  tried  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  machine  and  abandoned  it  and  adopted  our  machine. 

That's  only  one;  there  are  three  or  four  others.   One  was  the 
paper  ballot  counting  system.   The  County  of  Los  Angeles  spent 
$1  million  through  a  contract  with  a  company  to  develop  a  counting 
machine  to  count  the  ordinary  ballots .  This  was  adopted  in  several 
counties  in  California. 

Nathan:   Is  that  the  big  ballot  that  looks  like  a  tablecloth? 
Harris:   Yes.   Not  quite  that  big,  but  fairly  large. 

That  system  did  not  work  out  well  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  job  was  very  involved,  and  probably  never  would  it  be  quite 
satisfactory  to  develop  a  paper  ballot  to  be  counted  mechanically 
by  a  computer.   That's  one  system  that  competed  against  us,  and  there 
were  others. 

I  had  thought  that  probably,  before  the  patent  expired,  there 
would  be  better  mousetraps  available  to  compete,  but  I'm  happy  to 
say  that  that  hasn't  turned  out  to  be  true.  Most  of  the  systems  that 
I  have  seen  or  read  about  were  too  expensive,  too  involved,  many  of 
them  putting  the  ballot  itself,  as  marked,  on  a  screen  and  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  this  has  not  worked  because  of  its  complexity 
and  high  cost. 

So,  happily,  our  little  Votomatic  is  still  going  strong.   It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  after  the  patent  expires.   I 
would  suspect  that  the  present  company  is  so  immersed  in  it,  with  a 
staff  of  persons  who  have  become  expert  in  it,  that  they  can't  be 
driven  from  the  field  by  competitors,  even  though  the  patent  protection 
may  no  longer  apply. 
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Computer  El action  Systems 


Nathan:  What  is  the  name  of  this  company  that  handles  your  machines? 

Harris:   Computer  Election  Systems,  CES.   Its  headquarters,  factory,  and  main 
office  are  here  in  Berkeley,  because  in  this  area — well,  the  chief  of 
the  IBMers  lived  here  and  for  this  reason  set  it  up  here. 

Nathan:   In  the  days  when  you  were  putting  the  machines  together,  virtually, 
was  the  manufacturing  done  in  Berkeley  also? 

Harris:  Yes.   The  parts  were  made  by  different  companies  in  this  area,  and 
these  parts  were  assembled  by  a  die-casting  company  down  on  the 
west  end  of  Berkeley;  a  die-casting  company  there  was  the  manufacturer. 
Most  of  the  parts  used  were  turned  out  by  different  companies . 

Nathan:   I  see.   One  last  question  for  now:   Is  the  equipment  then  purchased 
by  the  county  that  uses  it,  or  does  the  company  lease? 

Harris:  No,  it  is  not  leased;  it  is  sold.   When  it  first  came  on  the  market, 

very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  business  of  rent  income,  except 
for  trial,  in  the  trial  period.   They  are  sold,  and  it's  different 
from  the  computers  in  that  way. 

Today  CES,  the  manufacturer,  sells  not  only  the  basic  vote 
recorder,  which  strictly  is  the. name  that  should  be  given  to  the 
Votomatic  device,  but  they  sell  also  the  accessories,  including 
special  computers  for  this  use.   They  have  also  a  software  service 
in  which,  for  a  price,  they  will  prepare  the  programs  for  the  owners, 
the  counties  or  cities  that  use  it.   The  program  problem  is  largely 
solved  by  a  much  more  simplified  computer  which  requires  very  little 
programming.   Some  programming  has  to  be  done,  particularly  in  order 
to  print  out  the  names  of  candidates  and  the  count.   The  other  parts 
of  the  program,  as  I  understand  it,  can  be  made  almost  by  anyone  with 
out  special  training. 

At  any  event,  election  officers  like  this  system  because  it's 
all  within  their  shop.  They  preferred  to  have  it  that  way  instead  of 
having  to  go  to  the  computer  programmers  and  to  have  them  program  a 
more  elaborate  program  to  count  the  ballots. 

Los  Angeles  County,  for  example — which  adopted  this  system  in, 
oh,  about  1968 — at  that  time  had  a  large  number  of  computers  avail 
able,  although  in  the  deal  that  the  county  made,  they  used  the 
largest  computer  that  IBM  had  in  the  area  as  the  one  computer  to  do 
the  final  count.   Now  the  county  election  office  has  its  own  computers, 
bought  the  smaller  ones,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it's  gone  in  for 
the  little  computer  that  can  be  used  in  precincts  or  not. 
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Harris :   There  are  many  improvements  made  by  the  present  company  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  it.   Many  tricky  problems  have  to  be  solved  in  printing  the 
ballots  and  in  arranging  for  the  rotation  of  names  that  is  required  in 
certain  locales.   The  present  company  assists  the  local  election 
officers  in  taking  care  of  all  of  these  details.   This  is  why  it  is 
working  so  much  more  satisfactorily  today  than  it  did,  and  is  much 
larger  today.   States  which  had  not  used  it  at  all  in  1972  or  '74  now 
have  adopted  it  very  widely.   Florida  is  a  case  in  point.   It's  used 
quite  a  bit  throughout  Florida,  but  no  place  in  Florida  had  it  been 
used  before. 

So,  they've  made  a  whale  of  a  success,  and  no  wonder  they  were 
able  to  sell  the  whole  system  to  an  investment  firm  for  approximately 
$10  million. 

Nathan:   Do  you  feel  that  it  was  relatively  tamperproof,  that  there  was  a  good 
chance  there  would  be  an  honest  election  with  the  Votomatic? 

Harris:   There  were  criticisms  made  of  it,  not  as  being  not  tamperproof — the 
individual  voting  device — but  that  the  program  might  be  written  to 
favor  one  party  or  one  candidate  over  another   one.   That  possibility 
of  manipulating  the  results  by  changing  the  program  or  setting  up 
the  program  has  been  one  of  the  issues  which  has  arisen  continuously, 
and  it  is  true  that  it  could  be  done.   The  cure  for  that  is  adequate 
testing,  and  we  have  urged  that  every  county  and  city  using  it  should 
set  aside  a  number  of  precincts  to  count  by  hand  and  to  check  the 
results  from  a  hand  count  to  the  machine  count.   On  one  occasion  the 
program  accidentally  did  not  correctly  instruct  the  machine  in  the 
count.   1  think  I  told  you  about  that  one  instance. 

Nathan:   I  don't  recall  that,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  it. 

Harris:  Well,  in  one  of  the  counties  in  Montana  that  was  the  first  to  use 

it,  the  county  clerk  prepared  his  ballots  and  gave  them  to  his  printer 
as  usual  and  also  sent  the  copy  of  the  ballot  to  the  Computer  Election 
Systems,  the  new  company  that  came  onto  the  field  in  1970.   Their 
programmer  programmed  for  that  election. 

Well,  when  the  count  began,  to  their  horror,  in  one  case  the 
candidate  everybody  expected  to  receive  the  overwhelming  majority 
was  receiving  a  very  small  vote.   Instead  of  95  percent,  he  was 
getting  5  percent.   A  candidate  who  was  running  against  him,  who 
had  been  a  very  weak  candidate  they  expected  to  get  a  very  small 
vote,  was  getting  a  large  vote. 

So  the  machine  was  stopped  and  they  examined  it  to  see  what  the 
problem  was.  The  problem  was  that  the  printer  of  the  ballot  changed 
some  of  it;  he  thought  that  he  was  improving  it.  [laughter]  The 
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Harris:  ballot  he  prepared  did  not  match — and  the  programmers  were  set  up  to 
count  a  different  ballot.   So  when  that  was  corrected,  there  were  no 
more  problems.   It  was  easily  discovered  and  readily  corrected. 
That's  about  the  only  kind  of  error  that  takes  place. 

The  critics  of  the  system — usually  with  some  attachment  or 
correspondence  with  subsidiaries  of  the  old-fashioned  voting  machines 
— their  favorite  attack  is  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  alter  the  election  results  if  programmers  did  err.   The  answer 
is,  you  could  easily  correct  for  that  danger,  or  eliminate  it  by 
adequate  testing,  and  I  think  this  is  probably  the  way  to  handle  it. 

I'm  very  happy  to  say  that  CES  today  is  not  only  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  voting  devices,  but  it  is  selling  today  more  than 
all  the  other  companies  put  together,  and  many  cities  are  abandoning 
the  mechanical  voting  device  frequently  referred  to  as  "the  big 
monster"  [laughter],  because  it  weighs  a  thousand  pounds  or  more. 
Many  cities  have  abandoned  those  and  have  bought  the  Votomatic, 
cities  that  would  need  to  buy  a  large  number  of  additional  voting 
machines,  and  they  could  buy  Votomatics  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  big  ones.  Well,  the  cities  include — let  me  see.   Seattle  is  one 
that  comes  to  mind.   Berkeley.   Cincinnati  is  another  that  changed 
from  another  system  over  to  the  Votomatic  system.   There  are  many 
others. 

Now  one  of  our  principal  sales  is  to  communities  that  have  the 
old  machines.   At  first,  they  could  buy  them  out,  pay  a  nominal  sum 
for  them  and  sell  them  and  make  a  business  themselves  of  peddling 
the  used  machines.   Some  cities  were  buying  used  machines  to  supplement 
what  they  had,  but  that  market  has  disappeared  too  now;  there  is  no 
market  now  for  used  voting  machines,  the  old  type. 


Gift  to  the  University 


Nathan:  That's  fascinating.   I  do  have  one  question,  and  if  you  would  like 
to  mention  this,  fine.   How  did  you  decide  to  assign  the  proceeds 
to  the  University  and  eventually  to  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies? 

Harris:  Well,  it  came  about  because  the  bulk  of  the  pay  to  me  for  the  patent 
right  to  the  Votomatic  put  me  in  a  position  to  make  a  gift  to  the 
University,  and  there  were  some  other  universities  that  were 
interested.   Harvard — the  head  of  the  Public  Administration  School 
there  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  he  approached  me  to  invite 
contributions . 
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Harris : 


Nathan : 


Harris: 


Gene  Lee  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  be  interested  in  some  studies  that 
now  became  possible  because  you  had  the  cards  showing  the  record. 
The  cards  won't  show  who  voted,  but  you  can  get  almost  everything 
else  off  the  cards.   I  said  to  Gene,  "No,  I  wouldn't  be  particularly 
interested  in  that;  I'd  be  interested  in  the  whole  program  and  I'd 
be  interested  in  subsidizing  the  Institute  for  it  to  make  studies  of 
subjects  that  are  important  and  need  to  be  studied,  whether  in  state 
or  local  or  national  or  even  international  government." 

Having  once  made  that  decision,  I  was  encouraged  to  continue, 
rather  than  to  make  gifts  to  other  organizations.   I  have  on  my  desk 
now  a  request  for  some  money  from  an  organization  which  is  very 
notable  and  worthy,  and  I  will  make  a  gift  to  them,  but  only  of 
probably  $1,000.   1  made  gifts  to  the  Institute  for  their  very  fine 
program  of  research,  which  I  admire  greatly,  which  is  performing  a 
very  fine  function.   I  felt  that  it's  better  to  concentrate  gifts 
rather  than  to  spread  them  when  one  has  only  limited  funds,  as  I 
have  had,  to  make  gifts  for  research.   That  is,  I  guess,  how  this 
occurred. 


It's  interesting,  too,  that  you  do  not  attach  strings, 
remarkable. 


That's  quite 


[chuckles]   Well,  yes,  I  do  not  and  I  have  never  made  any  requirement 
that  the  money  be  conserved  to  create  a  foundation  that  would  live 
off  the  interest  secured.   That  doesn't  appeal  to  me  and  so  I  haven't 
attached  any  strings.  No  one  can  look  ahead  and  see  ten  years  ahead, 
much  less  twenty-five  years  ahead.   There  are  many  foundations  set 
up  for  purposes  that  became  obsolete.   Consequently,  that  has  led  me 
to  make  gifts  in  which,  while  1  hope  they  will  be  used  prudently  and 
economically,  I  don't  want  to  fix  the  priorities  in  the  initial 
gifts. 
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XIV  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EXPERIENCE 


Nathan:  You  were  telling  me  some  of  your  interesting  ideas. 

Harris:  Well,  one  of  the  basic  ideas  that  I've  had  throughout  my  career,  as 
I've  said  before,  is  the  necessity  for  the  political  scientist  to 
have  actual  government  experience  and  not  to  teach  from  books  and 
articles.  Throughout  my  active  life,  I've  always  had  irons  in  the 
fire — a  member  of  constitutional  commissions,  both  in  the  state  of 
Washington  and  in  California. 


State  Constitutional  Revision  Commission 


Harris: 


Nathan: 


Harris : 


I  resigned  from  the  recent  Constitutional  Revision  Commission  in 
California  because  I  became  quite  convinced  that  the  sole  purpose 
that  the  commission  was  set  up  was  to  bring  in  a  change  in  the  law 
concerning  the  salary  of  legislators.   If  we  had  any  doubt  about  it, 
they  were  quite  explicit  in  telling  us  on  one  occasion  that  this  was 
what  was  expected  out  of  the  commission  by  the  legislator  members. 
So,  after  thinking  about  it,  I  decided  I  would  resign,  and  I  did 
resign.   The  real  reason  was  that  I  didn't  think  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  give  the  legislature  the  power  to  fix  its  own 
salaries. 

Was  this  the  one  that  met  from  '63  to  '71,  this  most  recent 
commission? 


Let  me  see. 
right. 


[pauses  to  think]  Yes,  I  think  that  that  would  be  about 


So  I  explained  my  resignation  was  because  I  was  out  of  state  a 
great  deal,  which  was  true,  but  my  real  reason  was  that  I  smelled  a 
mouse  [laughter],  or  more  than  that,  concerning  what  the  commission 
would  do.   It  did  what  was  expected  of  it,  and  the  legislature  did 
what  I  expected  it  to  do,  and  this  is  it  increased  very  rapidly 
its  own  salary. 
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course, 

T 


there  is  great 


Harris:   I'm  not  opposed  to  adequate  salaries.   Of 

debate  on  what  is  an  adequate  salary.   I  wasn't  enamored  of  a 
commission  whose  sole  purpose  was  that,  although  it  did  a  number  of 
other  things,  in  the  main,  which  I  thought  were  advantageous. 


City  of  Berkeley 


Nathan : 


Harris: 


Nathan: 
Harris : 


Nathan: 
Harris : 


Nathan : 
Harris: 


Among  your  interesting  activities,  you  have  had  some  relationships  to 
the  City  of  Berkeley?  Was  [City  Councilman]  Art  Harris  one  of  your 
students  or  colleagues? 

Art  was  working  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  at  a  time  when 
I  was  teaching,  but  Art  never  took  any  courses  with  me. 

There  was  a  period  in  which  I  served  on  a  committee  of  the  City 
of  Berkeley,  through  the  city  council,  on  taxation  and  tax  studies. 
Davisson  was  the  chairman. 

Malcolm  Davisson? 

Yes.   Malcolm  Davisson  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee.   I 
remember  working  on  one  aspect  of  municipal  taxes,  but  I  don't 
remember  the  details  of  it-  at  all  at  this  time. 

I  was  most  active  in  the  first  election  of  Laurence  Cross  as 
mayor  in  1947. 


Were  you?  Yes,  I  remember  that  well. 

I  was  in  that  election  an  unannounced  campaign  manager, 
"unannounced";  I  appointed  myself  campaign  manager. 


I  say 


Well,  we  did  form  a  Municipal  League  at  that  time,  which  operated 
over  several  years.   After  I  was  away  for  a  year  on  leave  of  absence 
when  I  was  working  on  the  book  Advice  and  Consent,  when  I  got  back  I 
found  that  they,  in  my  absence,  had  elected  me  president  of  the 
organization,  the  Berkeley  Municipal  League.   [chuckles]   I  didn't 
serve  because  I  felt  that  it  wasn't  my  major  interest  and  I  wasn't 
ready  to  devote  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  reinvigorate  it , 
which  was  the  need  at  the  time.  After  some  consideration,  I  declined, 
and  the  organization. . . 

It  declined  too? 

Yes,  it  declined  too,  as  a  formal  organization.  Such  committees — 
well,  they  exist  today  here  too,  sometimes  with  a  special  purpose, 
rather  than  general  ones . 
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Harris : 


Nathan : 

Harris : 
Nathan : 

Harris : 


Nathan: 

Harris : 
Nathan : 
Harris : 


This  illustrated  my  interest  in  local  government.   I  had  to  give  up 
that  interest,  and  I  did  some  other  things  in  research  and  study 
that  I  had  underway,  but  particularly  finished  this  book  on  "advice 
and  consent"  [chuckles],  because  I  could  see  that  was  going  to  take  up 
most  of  my  time.   If  I  undertook  to  be  the  head  of  this  local 
Municipal  League,  I  am  afraid  that  the  writing  and  research  for  the 
book  Advice  and  Consent  would  have  been  much  longer  delayed,  and  it 
was  delayed  enough  as  it  was. 


You've  had  interesting  choices  all  along,  haven't  you? 
always  been  tempting  things  to  do. 


There  have 


[chuckles]   Sometimes,  yes. 

Were  you  interested  in  national  politics? 
[Estes]  Kefauver's  candidacy  at  one  time? 


Were  you  interested  in 
Was  that  important? 


No.   My  friend  Clara  Shirpser  is  very  close  to  Kefauver  and  worked 
for  him  and  through  him  and  became  an  important  personality  in  the 
Democratic  organization.   But  not  I,  no.   I  admired  Kefauver  in  some 
respects,  and  in  some  respects  I  didn't,  but  I  knew  him  fairly  well. 

Have  you  maintained  your  interest  in  local  government?  Are  you 
interested  in  Berkeley  politics  these  days? 

I'm  an  observer  on  the  side. 
I  see. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  here, 
but  that,  too,  I  have  discontinued.  You  can't  do  everything. 
That's  certainly  the  case. 


Registration  by  Postcard 


Nathan:   This  is  one  small  detail.   The  National  Municipal  League  at  one 
time  had  been  urging  postcard  registration  of  voters.   Does  this 
accord  with  your  views? 

Harris:   I'm  not  opposed  to  it,  but  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  system  which  I 
recommended  back  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  was  a  member  of  a  National  Municipal 
League  committee  on  a  model  election  system  and  differed  with  the 
report  that  the  committee  came  out  with,  which  was  largely  to  recommend 
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Harris:  increasing  the  number  of  registered  voters  by  getting  them  out.  I 
had  reservations  about  it  because  California,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
all  the  means  necessary  to  have  a  complete  registration,  and  maybe 
too  much.  To  round  up  people  who  are  not  interested  in  government 
and  get  them  on  the  registration  lists  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose. 

Those  who  were  advocating  it  were  members  of  one  party  who 
thought  that  party  profited  by  a  maximum  vote  and  getting  out  every 
one  who  should  vote,  regardless  of  what  he  knows  about  government 
or  whether  he's  interested  in  it. 

I  think  experience  in  recent  years  has  confirmed  my  general 
reservations  about  the  changes  that  they  proposed  to  make,  in  which 
persons  would  be  appointed  as  registrars  and  go  out  and  put  persons  on 
the  registration  books  without  even  seeing  them.   These  employees  of 
the  government  would  register  persons  if  their  names  were  given  to 
them  by  others,  which  means  that  you'd  destroy  the  personal  registration 
that  had  been  a  feature  of  all  the  registration  systems. 

I  was  ready  to  oppose  it  and  I  did  oppose  it  during  the  meetings 
of  the  committee,  none  of  the  members  of  which  had  ever  had  any 
experience  with  the  conduct  of  registration.   This  led  to  potentially 
a  strong  fight  between  me  and  the  senior  citizen  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.   The  head  of  the  Municipal  League  was  very  much 
disturbed  about  the  possibility  that  I  would  break  open  a  fight 
within  the  committee.   He  sent  word  to  me  through  my  good  friend 
Victor  Jones  that  he  hoped  I  wouldn't  attack  it  because  this  would 
hurt  the  league  with  its  person  who  was  financing  the  study, 
and  it  also  might  lead  to  internal  fights  between  him  and  the  elder 
citizen,  the  leader. 

The  president  of  the  National  Municipal  League  told  him  that  I 
would  not  lead  opposition  and  would  not  write  a  dissenting  opinion. 
The  National  Municipal  League  had  published  many  of  my  studies.   They 
published  not  only  The  Registration  of  Voters,  but  Model  Election 
Systems — 

Nathan:   And  Model  Direct  Primary? 

Harris:   And  so  on.   I  felt  greatly  indebted  to  them  and  I  wouldn't  want  to 
take  a  step  that  would  be  embarrassing  to  them.   So  I  didn't  make  a 
fight  of  it. 

From  my  impression  of  it,  although  I  haven't  looked  into  it 
closely,  I  think  the  report  that  was  published  had  very  little 
effect,  so  far  as  I  can  tell.   One  member  of  that  committee  came 
from  the  League  of  Women  Voters.   The  league  may  have  joined  in 
conducting  drives  to  increase  registration  of  voters. 
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Harris:   I  think  the  general  experience  is,  though — and  this  may  be  a 

generalization,  which  I  have  little  evidence  to  support — that  if  you 
register  a  person  who  isn't  interested  enough  in  politics  and  public 
affairs  to  register  himself,  as  easily  as  it  is  done  in  Northern 
California — I  see  no  need  to  send  out  two  people  to  put  on  the 
registration  books  any  name  they  hear  of  or  that's  given  to  them, 
which  is  an  almost  invitation  to  election  fraud,  not  that  I  know  of 
it  having  taken  place.   I  think  what  usually  takes  place  is  that  they 
register  but  then  never  show  up  at  the  polls.   If  they  don't  know 
anything  and  if  they  don't  know  enough  to  vote,  I  don't  see  any 
value  to  be  gained  in  encouraging  persons  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  voting  on  or  for  whom  to  come  to  the  polls 
and  vote.   It  doesn't  distress  me  at  all  that  of  the  persons  below 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  percentage  of  them  who  register  is  low, 
but  the  percentage  of  those  who  vote  is  lower  still. 

Nathan:   Berkeley  may  be  an  exception  in  local  elections. 

Harris:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Nathan:  That  is  an  interesting  view. 
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XV  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLLEAGUES 


Nathan:   I  did  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  any  of  your 

University  colleagues  who  were  particularly  interesting  to  you  or 
people  you  enjoyed  working  with. 

Harris:   You  have  a  list  on  your  outline,  and  I  would  rather  comment  on  the 
ones  who  are  not  members  of  the  faculty. 

Nathan:   Fine. 

Harris:  Yes.   [looking  over  listed  names]   I  don't  think  there's  anything  to 
be  gained  [chuckling]  by  making  adverse  comments  on  some  of  my 
colleagues.   If  you  asked  them  for  an  opinion  of  me,  they  might  give 
you  an  even  stronger  adverse  report! 

Nathan:   [laughter]   Well,  I'm  not  necessarily  asking  for  adverse  ones.  There 
are  some  good  things  to  be  said  too? 

Harris:   V.O.  Key,  who  is  no  longer  living,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 

students  in  political  science  and  one  of  the  most  productive  scholars. 
He's  written  many  things  that  I  think  are  admirable.   I'd  rank  him 
among  the  very  top  political  scientists  in  research,  and  he  was  wise 
in  interpretation  of  evidence  which  he  saw  in  many  fields. 

V.O.  Key  made  a  study  of  federal-state  relations  for  the  committee 
that  I  was  directing.   His  accounts  of  southern  politics  are  classics 
in  the  field. 

Luther  Gulick  was  the  head  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  also  the  National  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.   He  is 
a  very  able  person  and  a  good  talker.  He  had  no  particular  point  of 
view  that  he  followed.  He  was  interested  in  all  aspects  of  govern 
ment,  particularly  in  studies,  and  he  worked  very  closely  with  one  of 
the  New  York  mayors,  oh,  along  in  the  '50s,  I  think. 

Mclntyre  is  a  person  with  whom  I  had  only  occasional  conversation 
once  or  twice.  He  was  the  yes-man  for  Roosevelt  and  controlled  the 
calendar  of  persons  that  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  White  House 
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Harris:   and  so  on.   I  don't  remember  ever  talking  to  him  in  person,  though 
I  did  talk  to  him  over  the  telephone  probably  several  times . 

Lewis  Meriam  was  a  longtime  staff  member  of  the  Brookings 
Institution.   He  served  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  a  period  and  at  that  time  was  greatly  admired  for  his 
knowledge  of  how  national  government  works .   He  was  the  author  of 
reports  for  Senator  Byrd  [of  Virginia]  which  attacked  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management.  We  never  answered  his 
attacks  because  we  didn't  think  they  were  worth  answering  and  we  just 
let  them  ride.   He  made  what  I  would  call  a  rather  vicious  attack, 
because  he  was  hired  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  so  he,  as  well 
as  he  could,  gave  Byrd  material  with  which  to  attack  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management . 

Charles  Merriam  was  one  of  the  national  leaders  of  political 
science  throughout  the  country.   He  was  chairman  of  the  depart 
ment  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  person  whom  I  greatly  admired. 
When  I  came  into  some  money  from  my  voting  machine  device,  I  sent 
what  was  for  me  a  substantial  gift  to  the  university  fund  that  was  set 
up  to  honor  Charles  Merriam. 

He  was  an  ideas  man.   He  was  the  person  who  was  the  father  of 
most  thoughts  for  reform  of  the  national  government.   As  I  said 
earlier,  he  had  been  an  alderman  in  Chicago  and  ran  for  mayor  and  was 
reportedly  counted  out.   All  of  his  teaching  had  as  a  background  his 
practical  experience. 

The  Cosmos  Club  is  the  one  club  in  Washington  which  corresponds 
to  the  many  clubs  of  its  kind  in  London.   Everybody  who  is  somebody 
in  Washington  is  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club.   I  was  a  member  of  it 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  didn't  carry  my  membership  on  after 
coming  to  California;  I  enjoyed  using  the  club  when  I  was  there  and 
felt  it  an  honor  to  be  elected  to  it. 

Harry  Hopkins  I  knew  only  casually.   He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security  which  planned  the 
Social  Security  program,  and  was  noted  for  his  keen  mind  and  blunt 
statements.   He  was  attacked  by  the  conservative  press  a  great  deal 
because  of  the  general  practice  that  it  may  be  inappropriate  for  the 
president  to  be  taken  on  and  criticized  severely,  though  that  rule 
has  not  applied  to  [President  Jimmy]  Carter. 

Nathan:   No. 

Harris:  You  could  always  attack  the  president  by  attacking  his  immediate 
aides,  and  that  takes  place  in  every  administration.  [Hamilton] 
Jordan  is  the  person  being  so  attacked  now. 
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Harris:   Harry  Hopkins  was  the  center  of  the  attack  of  many  conservative 

people  while  Roosevelt  was  president.   Roosevelt  used  Harry  Hopkins, 
and  I  think  he  suggested  to  him,  or  at 'least  Harry 
thought  he  had  suggested  to  him  that  he  run  for  the  nomination  for 
president.   That  is  unlike  FDR  and  may  have  consisted  of  some  side 
remark  which  wasn't  intended  to  encourage  Harry  [chuckles]  to  become 
a  presidential  candidate,  because  that  would  be  the  one  thing  that, 
would  be  inappropriate.   I  think  he  was  poorly  qualified. 

Nathan:   I  see.   Well,  thank  you  for  this  illuminating  account  of  your 

experiences,  observations  and  ideas.   It's  a  fine  story,  ranging 

around  the  country,  overseas  and  back  to  Berkeley,  where  we  think 
of  you  every  time  the  city  votes. 


Transcriber:   Marilyn  White 
Final  Typist:   Marie  Herold 
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